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^^f •' PREF AC E. 

During the winter and spring of 1839, 
I delivered to my society, in a series 
of discourses, the substance of the following 
pages. At the close of the series, a vote was 
passed, requesting a copy for publication. 
Feeling that a book, embodying the leading 
doctrinal and practical views of our religion, 
was greatly needed, I concluded to comply 
with the request, though fully sensible that 
the task of preparing such a work could be 
much better performed by another than by 
myself In what I have advanc^, I lay no 
claims to great research. Had I been fully 
qualified for such a labor, the nature and 
object of the work would have forbidden it. 
They also forbid all effort after new views. 
The task I undertook, was not to invent a 
-system, but to illustrate and def^id that 
held by Universalists. I have, therefore, 
freely availed myself of whatever was calcu- 
lated to throw light upon the subject I was 
discussing. Where language has been quo- 
ted, due credit, I have intended, should be 
given. 



IV PREFACE. 

It will be proper, al^o, that I should say, 
the work has been prepared for the people ; 
those who wish to understand our religion, 
and be guided in the performance of its du- 
ties. Hence I have sought to express myself 
in a plain and intelligible manner, being 
anxious to be understood^ rather than to 
please the critical and fastidious, with a labor- 
ed and studied style. My aim has been simply 
to present the gospel in its true light, that 
the reader may see its worth, feel its power, 
and imbibe its spirit ; and if I have succeed- 
ed in this, my object has been gained. I 
trust that the work will do good ; that it will 
promote among Universalists a knowledge of 
their religion, and lead them to a more faith- 
ful discharge of their duties ; that it will tend 
to diminish the prejudice existing against 
them ; be instrumental in bringing many to 
embrace their views, and in converting sin- 
ners to God. 

O. A. S. 

Boston, Sept, 1889. 



Erratum. Page 50, 4th line from bottom, (or JUnvs, read 
* of laws,* 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 

The evidence, for the divine authority of the Bible, 
has been divided into external^ internal^ and coUat- 
eral. The external consists of miracles and pro- 
phecy ; the internal of the doctrines taught, their 
agreement with the divine character, and their 
tendency to promote the virtue and happiness of 
man ; the collateral ' arises frpm a variety of cir- 
cumstances, which less directly than the former 
prove the revelation to be of divine authority, but 
are yet supposed to be of great weight in the argu- 
ment.' On these different points I wish to offer a 
few considerations. 

I. Moses, the Prophets, the Savior and the Apos- 
tles professed to be teachers sent from God, to 
proclaim his will and jtruth. To convince the 
world tjiat their claims were just, they wrought 
miracles, and foretold future events.* It was not 

* It cannot be said here, that this reasoning would prove 
the magicians sent of God, for the j wrought Iniracles ; because 
their pretended miracles are essentially different from those of 
the Bible. It is true the doctrine has been advanced, that the 
* evidence of the miracles alone will not sustain the test of a 
searching examination ; for in themselves considered, thej 
afford us no criterion to decide between the miracles of Christ 

2 



10 THE DIVINE AUTHORITY 

enottgh to appeal to the excellency, tendency and 
hannony of their doctrines ; something more direct 
and explicit was necessary to show their divine 
authority, and that what they taught should be 
received as an infallible guide. They were, there- 
fore, supematurally endowed with power to work 
miracles, and reveal with positive certamty the 
unexplored future. These, no man, however great 
his intellectual or moral attainments, imaided by 
Heaven, could possibly do. External evidence 
then, i& indispensable to establish the divine au- 
thority of the Bible. This we have said consists 
of miracles and prophecy. 

1. Did the professed teachers from God TV-ork mi- 
racles? To be fully satisfied of this, we have only 
to observe, that they were matters of which the 
people could judge, as well as you can judge of 
what you taste, touch or hear. It is the work of 
the senses to decide when a man is raised from 
the dead ; when four or five thousand are fed by a 
pittance; when the raging sea is stilled, as much as 
any work whatever. And it would be as reasona- 
ble to say^ that anything which diiFerfent persons 
see together, and see repeatedly and distinctly, is 
a matter of which they cannot judge, as to say 
the miracles were.* 

and the miracles of a pretender.' See G. Ripley's article in 
the Christian Examiner, Nov. 1836, p. 258. But we would 
ask, When did a pretender ever raise a man who had been 
dead four days ; cure, by a word, diseases that had * baffled 
every effort of art ;' restore a withered arm ; instantly give 
sight to one bom blind ^ or create food to satisfy the wants of 
thousands ? The truth is, the works of the magicians bear 
every mark of deception, while the miracles of the Bible bear 
every mark of being real. We have given on pages 10, 11, 12, 
four characteristics of miracles ; but not one of these belongs 
to the wonders of pretenders. 

* See Home, vol. 1, chap. .4. Also Leslie's short and easy 
method with the Deist. 
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Again: Miracles were ' instantaneously-* and 
pnblicly perfoiTned. A miracle does not present 
the shades and gradations observable in nature. 
Nature proceeds, not by fits and starts ; but is gra- 
dual and progressive in its operations; does not 
create but unfolds; nourishes and causes to sprout 
and grow; sets to work second causes, whidh act 
only by little and little, and do not produce their 
effects until the end of a certain period.' Now the 
miracles bear no mark of this operation of nature 
— they are the work of an instant. The word is 
spoken, and a river turns to blood; the plagues of 
fire, hail and darkness come upon the people; the 
sick of the palsy takes up his bed and walks; the 
dumb speak, and the dead are raised to life. These 
things were done in the midst of a crowd, and 
under circumstances which precluded the possi- 
bility of deception. Could I have the privilege of 
previous arrangement, and secret machinery, I 
might do many things which would astonish the 
multitude, and lead them to believe that I was 
supematurally endowed. But in the miracles of 
the Bible there was no secrecy. There was noth- 
ing done in darkness. All was open, and exposed 
to the inspection and scrutiny oi friends and foes; 
so that deception was impossible. 

Again: The end for which miracles were per- 
formed, was worthy ftie Divine interposition. 
They were performed, not to astonish and catch 
applause; not to awaken an idle curiosity; but to 
carry forward the great plan of Divine Providence, 
and spread throughout the world a system of doc- 
trines, laws and precepts which should not only 
be adapted to the wants of man, but clothed with 
an authority that should render it efficacious in 
the moral renovation of society, and enable it to 
destroy the four great moral evils of the world — 
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* atheism, scepticism, immorality and vice.' This 
is sutely an end worthy of miraculous aid — 'an 
end full of dignity, majesty and mercy.' 

Again: The number and variety of miracles 
prove their reality. Did the Bible rest upon three 
or four miracles, we should think perhaps there 
might have been some deception practised. But 
since the number is almost innumerable, we can- 
not harbor for a moment the thought that the peo- 
ple were deceived. Were the different miracles 
merely a repetition of the same act, the proof 
would not be so conclusive. But instead of this, 
they are of every possible variety. In one, plagues 
are sent; in another, the Red Sea is divided; in 
another, manna falls from heaven ; in another, 
inveterate diseases are cured; and in another, the 
chains of death are broken. Many other consid- 
erations might be offered to show that the miracles 
were real; that they were interruptions of the 
regular and established succession of events, tak- 
ing place in connection with the mission of per- 
sons professing to be sent of God, and designed 
to give that proof of their mission.' If, therefore, 
they were real, do they not place the divine au- 
thority of the Bible beyond a doubt ? Unless we 
admit this, we say God gave miraculous aid, to 
help man palm falsehoods upon the world. 

Besides — ^those who worked the miracles, ap- 
pealed to them as the sign of their divine com- 
mission. Jesus says — ' The works that I do, bear 
witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.'* 
Peter says, ' Jesus of Nazareth was a man approv- 
ed of God among you, by signs and wonders 
which God did by him.'f When John was in 
prison, he sent to inquire whether Jesus was the 

• John V. 36. t Acta ii. 22, 
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Christ, or (hey were to look for another ; to which 
he replied f 'Go and show John again those things 
which ye do hear and see: The blind receive their 
sight, and the lame wal]c ; the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear; the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have the gospel preached to them.'* It is cer- 
tain, therefore, that Jesus appealed to his miracles 
as proof that he was a teacher from God, the 
Messiah predicted by the prophets. 

Those who saw these works viewed them in 
this light. *We know that thou art a teacher 
come from God; for no man can do the works 
which thou doest except God be with him.t' 
When Jesus said — ' This is the work of God, that 
ye believe on him whom he hath sent,' they said, 
* What sign showest thou, then, that we may see 
and believe? what dost thou work?'t When the 
Jews sought to. persuade the man whose eyes Jesus 
had opened, not to give him the glory, saying, they 
knew not from whence he was, he replied: 'Why, 
herein is a marvellous thing, that ye know not 
from whence he is, and yet he hath opened mine 
eyes. Now we know that God heareth not sin- 
ners: but if any man be a worshipper of God, 
and doeth his will, him he heareth. Since the 
world began was it not heard that any man open- 
ed the eyes of one that was bom blind. If this 
man were not of -God, he could do nothing.'^ 

In the same light were miracles regarded by 
the prophets. They predicted that Jesus should 
work them, and give them as signs of his divine 
mission. They declared that he should open the 
eyes of the blind; unstop the ears of the deaf; 

* Matt. xi. 4. 5. See also John ziv. 10. 11 ; z. 87. 88. ; 
Heb. ii. 4. t John iii. 2. 

% John vi. 29. 80. § John iz. 80 — 88. See also Acts vr. 
16. 17 ; John zi. 47. 48 ; Matt. xi. 28 ; Luke vii. 11—18. 

2*= 
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cause the lame to walk, and the dumb to sing.^ 
Hence the people who saw his mighty wori^s said — 
When Messias shall come, shall he do greater 
works than this man doeth l\ We may say, there- 
fore, with those who witnessed the miracles of 
Christ,— We know that the Bible is from God ; for 
its authors could not have performed the works 
they did, if God had not been with them. We 
are to receive it then, as divine, as an infallible 
guide in all the concerns of faith and practice. 
Its doctrines and precepts would be equally as 
valuable without the miracles as with them, could 
we prove them of divine authority. ' They are 
like the massive subterranean arches and columns 
of a huge building. It is not on their account 
that we prize the building, but the building for 
its own sake. We do not think of the foundation, 
nor care about it, other than to know that it has 
one. We dwell above in the upper and fairer 
halls. The crowds go in and out, and rejoice in 
their comforts and splendors, without ever casting 
a thought on that upon which the whole so peace- 
fully and securely reposes. Such are the miracles 
to the gospel. They support the edifice, and upon 
a divine foundation. They show us, that if the 
superstructure is fair and beautiful to dwell in ; 
and if its towers and endless flights of steps ap- 
pear to reach even up to heaven, it is all just what 
it seems to be; for it rests upon the broad founda- 
tion of the Rock of Ages.'J 

I have dwelt longer upon the miracles, and their 
inseperable connection with the evidences of Chris- 
tianity than I should have done, had not much 
been written of late, to show that miracles are not 
legitimate proof of the divine authority of the per- 

• Isai. XXXV, t John vii. 81 ; iv. 29 — 30. 

t Rev. Wm. Ware. 
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son who performs them; and that if they were, 
we have not suflSicient evidence that the miracles 
recorded in the four gospels took place, to make 
them the ground, of faith. The first of these pro« 
positions is in direct opposition to the Scriptures : 
for they declare that Christ was approved of God 
by signs and wonders; and that we ought to be- 
lieve the Father sent him, because he performed 
miraculous works. . In what other way could 
Jesus have demonstrated the divinity of his mis- 
sion? * Suppose a man to stand before you and 
to say, '* I am the bearer of a special communica- 
tion from God." What would you — ^what must 
you ask of him, as die credentials of his mission? 
His air might be noble, his doctrine excellent, his 
speech divine. His communication might thrill 
you with awe, or with rapture. Would that sat- 
isfy you? If you were an enthusiast, it might; 
but if you were a philosopher, I am sure it would 
not. He might tell you things which above all 
things you wished to know. He might tell you, 
as Swedenborg has professed to do, of jthe very 
state of the blest who have departed from you; 
and of your own future state, — ^how you were to 
Uve in that unknown world, — and you might wish 
to believe it. What could make you believe it? 
I can conceive of but one thing, — a rmracle. If 
he came from an earthly monarch, you would de- 
mand his credentials, — the signet ring, or the sign 
manual. The chosen seal of the Almighty Mon- 
arch is^miracler* 

The second proposition sets aside the genuine- 
ness of the Four Gospels; and assumes that no 
positive reliance can be placed upoh their state- 
ments ; and that all who build their faith upon 
them, can have no certainty of its being founded in 

* Rev. O. Dewej'8 Dudleian Lecture delivered before Har- 
vard University, May 14th, 1836. 
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truth. This is surely a strange position; for if 
we deny the Pour Gospels, how shall we prove 
the mission of Christ; his ministry in the earth; 
his spotless examples ; his triumphant death and 
resurrection? We say nothing of the motives or 
sincerity of those who entertain these views ; but 
we regard them as subversive of the whole chris- 
tian system. True — those who hold them are 
eloquent in praise of Christianity; but what is 
their Christianity? ' Not a special revelation, an au- 
thoritative record of God's will;' but a something 
which accords with their feelings, and finds a 
hearty response firom the divinity within. Ac- 
cording to this idea, christian 'faith is just like 
faith in any good writings ; that is, simply a belief 
that they are good and wise, and therefore, true; 
and if true, in accordance with the will of God, 
In this sense, we have faith in the dictates of rea- 
son.' But we deny that this is christian faith. 
The authors of the Bible profess to come from 
God with God's truth ; and faith receives them as 
$uch. Therefore Christianity 'must have some 
attestation beyond its general consonance with our 
moral nature; else every demonstraticm in the 
mathematics^ and every imdisputed principle in 
moral philosophy would be a revelation. That 
attestation, I say, is a miracle*' 

2. The prophecies of the Bible prove its divine 
authority. The argument drawn from prophecy 
is one of the most conclusive and satisfactory that 
could be given in favor of the Scriptures. No man 
by mere human powers can look into futurity. 
The future belongs to God, and he only can dis- 
close it. Those who understand the history of 
nations, and have been accustomed to trace the 
operation of cause and eflFect, may often calculate 
with considerable certainty about the future, and 
the results of any plan which is foxmed. But in 
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such cases they judge from the dependence which 
one event has upon another. Now in regard to the 
prophets we find none of this calculation. Pore- 
telling events hundreds and hundreds of years dis- 
tant, they could place no, reliance on such calcu- 
lations, and especially for the minute particulars 
which they revealed. 

As an instance, take the prophecies respecting 
the destruction of Tyre.* These were made at a 
time when Tyre was exceedingly prosperous; 
'when successful in commerce, and abounding in 
riches and glory.' They were of the most circum- 
stantial character. ' They annoimced that the city 
was to be taken by the Chaldeans; (who were 
an inconsiderable people when the prophecy was 
delivered) that the inhabitants should flee over the 
Mediterranean into the adjacent isles and coim- 
tries; and even there should not find a quiet settle- 
ment; that the city should be restored after seventy 
years, and return to her gain and merchandize; that 
it should be taken and destroyed a second time; that 
the people should in time forsake their idolatry, 
and become converts to the true worship and 
true religion of God ; and finally, that the city 
should be totally destroyed, and become a place 
only for fishers to spread their nets upon.'f Now 
all these predictions had a literal fulfilment, sa 
that we can learn the history of Tyre from pro- 
phecy, as well as history ; J Indeed, the prophets 
may be called its historians. It is certain, there- 
fore, that they were taught of God; for it is utter- 
ly impossible for human foresight to have predict- 
ed all these extremely minute particulars. Well, 

* Isai. zxiii. ; Jer. zzv ; Ezek. zxvi. zxvii. zxviii ; Amos i. 
9. 10 ; Zech. ix. 1—8. 

t See Home's Introduction, chap. iv. vol. 1 ; Bishop New- 
ton's 11th Disser. 

t Rollin's History, vol. 5, pp. 94^102. 
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these are only a sample of the predictions with 
which the Bible abounds. 

The limits of a single chapter forbid the introduc- 
tion of many cases ; but I must lay before you some 
of the predictions which relate to the Messiah. 
Moses says — * The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah nor a lawgiver from between his feet until 
Shiloh come; and unto him sliall the gathering 
of the people be.'* This prediction the Jews ap- 
plied to the Messiah; and when he came, the tribe of 
Judah just retained its political existence — ^it could 
barely be said to hold the sceptre. Soon after, it 
lost its political existence, and ceased to have any 
authority or magistrates of its own. Danielf 
pointed out the time when Christ should come, so 
minutely, that the whole Jewish nation were ex- 
pecting him when he made his appearance; and 
vast numbers of them were gathered together from 
all countries unto Jerusalem, looking for the Sa- 
vior. In addition to this, the prophets foretold 
the place where he should be born, saying that 
out of Bethlehem of Judah he should comfe.J In- 
deed, we have in the prophets, a most minute his- 
tory of the birth, ministry, and death of Jesus. 
Let me place a few predictions in contrast with 
the records of the New Testament. 

They part my gar- Then the soldiers 
merits among them, when they had crucifi- 
ed Jesus, took his gar- 
ments and made four 
parts, to every soldier a 
part; and also a coat: 
Now the coat was with- 
out seam, woven from 
the top throughout. — 

♦ Gen. xlix. 10. t Daniel U. 24—27. t Micah v. 2. 
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and cast lots upon my 
vestments. Ps. xzii. 18. 



They said, therefore, 
among themselves. Let 
us not rend it, but cast 
lots for it, whose it shall 
be: that the Scriptures 
might be fulfilled. John 
xix. 23. 24. 

Behold my hands and 
my feet. Liike xxiv. 39. 
Then were two thieves 
crucified with him, one 
on the right hand, and 
the other on the left. 

. And when they were 
come imto a place call- 
ed Golgotha, they gave 
him vinegar with gall. 
Matt, xxvii. 33. 34. 

The Jews, therefore, 
because it was the pre- 
paration, besought Pi- 
late that their legs might 
be broken, and that they 
might be taken away. 
Then came the soldiers, 
and brake the legs of 
the first, and of the oth- 
er which was crucified 
with him. But when 
they came to Jesus, and 
saw that he was dead 
already, they brake not 
his legs. Johnxix.31.34.* 

Such is a {Specimen of the prophecies with which 

• See Keith's Dtmonstration of the Truth of Christianity, 
chapter is. 



They pierced my 
hands and my feet. Ps. 
xxii. 16. 

He was numbered 
with the transgressors. 
Isai. liii. 12. 

They gave also galT 
for my meat; and in my 
thirst they gave me vine- 
gar to drink. Ps. Ixix. 
21. 

He keepeth all his 
bones, not one of them 
is broken. Ps. xxxiv. 
20. 



Neither shall ye break 
a bone thereof (of the 
Paschal Lamb.) Ex. 
xii. 46. 
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the Bible abounds. Therefore, it comes to us 
clothed with divine authority. 

To this conclusion, but one objection will be 
urged ; and that is, that the Four Gospels are not 
genuine ; and, therefore,^ we do not know whether 
these prophecies were fulfilled, as here asserted, or 
not. I state this objection, because the genu- 
ineness of the Four Gospels has been more than 
doubted by some writers of the present day ; but 
in reply to it I have room for only a word. 

' The gospels are quoted, as the undoubted 
works of the authors to whom they are ascribed, 
by an unbroken series of christian writers reach- 
ing back to the end of the second century ; or in 
other words, to the time of Irenseus, who wrote 
in the last quarter of that century.' The ques- 
tion, therefore, is, * Have we any testimony to their 
genuineness beyond this time?' Justin Martyr, 
who wrote from the year 140 to 165, quotes large- 
ly from all the gospels, but that of St. Mark, 
^ which he has seldom quoted,' so that ^ it must be 
plain to all that he owned them, and had the high- 
est respect for them. He affords proof that these 
gospels were read in the assemblies of the chris- 
tians every Lord's Day.'^*^ Paley says, '^ that in all 
Justin's works, from which might be extracted a 
complete life of Christ, there are but two instances 
in which he refers to anything as said or done by 
Christ, which is not related concerning him in our 
present gospels; which shows that these gospels, 
and these we may say, alone, were the authorities 
from which the christians of that day drew the 
information upon which they depended."! ' We 
learn directly from his [Justin's] writings, that the 
gospels were received by those christians of his 
age, that is, by those christians who lived during 

* A. Norton on the Gospels. t Paley, part I. ch. ix. 
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the first half of the second century, as the au* 
thentic and sacred records of the history of their 
Master, the works of his Apostles and their com- 
panions.'* He says — ' The Apostles in the me- 
moirs composed by them, "which* are called gospels, 
have thus delivered it, that Jesus conmianded 
them to take bread and give thanks/f 

Leaving Justin, we go back to Papias, who flour- 
ished about the year 110, and who i-,ssures us that 
he was acquainted with many of the disciples of 
the Apostles. Papias says — ' If I chanced to meet 
with any elder or presbyter, who had conversed 
with the Apostles, I diligently inquired of him the 
sayings of the Apostles, what Andrew, what Peter, ' 
what Philip, and the other Apostles and disciples 
of the Loi;d had taught. For I desired to have 
the benefit not only of their books, but of the 
words which others bad heard them speak.'J Pa- 
pias mentions Matthew and Mark by name. Be- 
sides, he lived with those who had seen St. John, 
the venerable survivor of the Apostles, and who 
had listened to instructions from his lips.|| We 
are, therefore, perfectly satisfied that the Four Gos- 
pels are genuine, — and consequently they contain 
a faithful record of the wonderful fulfilment of the 

♦ A. Norton, vol. I, p. 239. 

t The following, among other passages, are quoted by Jus- 
tin nearly verbatim, Matt. zzv. 41 ; Luke x. 19 ; Mark viii; 
31 ; John i. 14 ; John iii. 3. 4 ; xiv. 24. 

t See Euseb. Hist. Lib. III. c. 39. 

11 I have omitted to introduce the testimony of what are 
called Apostolical Fathers, because A. Norton, in his late 
work on the genuineness of the gospels, says, they are not to 
be relied on. He differs, however, from Lardner. Paley^ 
Thayer and others, who have followed Lardner, have traced, 
by the testimony of these fathers, the Four Gospels up to the 
very days of the Apostles. We pretend not to decide which 
is correct ; we only say^ no testimony is wanting, as the case 
is presented by Norton, to prove that the Four Gospels were 
written by the persons whose names they bear, and that they 
contain a true history of our Savior's ministry. 

3 
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divine predictions. Here then is an argument for 
the Scriptures which defies all opposition, and 
which must make every man of candor, stand in 
awe and reverence before them. They are God's 
word ; for none but God could have enabled men 
to speak as their writers have spoken; none but 
God could have enabled them to perform the 
mighty works by which their labors were distin- 
guished, works which, ages before, the prophets 
had predicted.* 

II. The internal evidence of the Bible. This 
consists in its doctrines, their agreement with the 
divine character, and their tendency to promote 
the virtue and happiness of mankind. 

1. If we look into the heathen world, we find the 
most degrading views have been entertained on 
the subject of religion. Heathens believed in gods 
of every grade and character, from the highest 
celestial down to the lowest infernal ones. They 
had gods of the $ea, and gods of the field, and 
gods of the heavens. They had a god to preside 
over every separate department of nature, and 
over every relation of life. These gods being sub- 
ject to anger and wrath, often required appeasing 

* That christians during the latter part of 2d ceht., had suffi- 
cient means of determining whether the gospels were genu- 
ine or not, may appear from the consideration that they must 
have been acquainted with the history of the promulgation of 
these books. If the gospels were the works of those to whom 
they are ascribed, they had been received as such by the con- 
temporaries of the evangelists ; by Apostles and the compa- 
nions and disciples of Apostles. They had been handed down 
by them to succeeding christians as the authentic histories of 
their Master. There had been a clear, unbroken, and, there- 
fore, incontrovertible acknowledgment of their genuineness 
during the period of somewhat more than a century, which 
had elapsed between the time when the earliest of them was 
written, and the time to which we have clearly traced back 
their general reception. A. Norton, Genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, vol. i. pp. 186, 187. 
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If costly Sacrifices, painful sufferings, and the 
ffeiing of "human victims. Hence the worship of 
ae heatlxeix consisted in expensive and painful 
ites. ">Ari:xen the gods were angry, recourse was 
aad to self-inflicted torture ^nd human sacrifices ; 
v^Yien tliey were pleased, their altars were loaded 
Vith tlie most rich and splendid ofierings. 

"Equally absurd were the views of the heathen 
respecting the origin of man. Some believed that 
\ie gre^w out of the mud, others that he sprang 
from the earth like a grasshopper, others that he 
was spewed from the mouth of a fish, and others 
that he came from the water. They had views 
just as unreasonable respecting the future world. 
Those who believed in an hereafter, thought its 
enjoyments would be sensual. But the philoso- 
phers generally denied or doubted a future exist- 
ence ; and believed that the soul ceased to exist at 
the death of the body; that beyond this life, there 
is neither care nor joy. Such, in a few words, were 
the religious sentiments of the heathen. 

If we turn from these to the Bible, we find 
views the most enlightened, reasonable and con- 
sistent; and which will stand the test of reason, 
reflection and examination, which continue to in- 
crease in the estimation of man in proportion as 
they are understood, and their practical bearing 
is seen. Thus the Bible teaches, that there is one 
God; that the Godhead is not like gold and silver, 
graven by art and man's device. It teaches that 
spiritual sacrifices only are acceptable to God — 
that to love God and our neighbor, is the sum of 
human duty. It teaches also, that man is the 
offspring of God,^ that the Lord made of one blood 
all nations that dwell on all the face of the 
earth. And it teaches, that we have a build- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
and in the heavens ; that the happiness of the 
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. Other world is spiritual, not sensual — that it con- 
sists in the exercise of the holiest faculties of our na- 
ture. Now we say of these sentiments, as the people 
said, when they listened with astonishment to the 
instructions of the Savior,— Whence have these men 
this wisdom ? Why this infinite superiority over 
the whole heathen world ? Why do reason, con- 
sistency and excellency characterize their instruc- 
tions, while folly, absurdity, and superstition char- 
acterize those of the heathen ? 

The Bible has in all ages stood alone, a pure 
light in the world, a correct teacher among men. 
All other books, especially all in opposition to 
this, have been full of darkiless and corrupting 
sentiments. The Bible has been in every age to 
the moral, what the sun has to the natural world 
— its light, its glory, its source of all true know- 
ledge. It has not a single sentiment degrading to 
human nature, pernicious in its influence, or at 
war with reason and the instructions of the natu- 
ral world. Every thing about it is noble, grand, 
inspiring and hallowing — it must, therefore, be 
God's book. 

2. Another proof that the Bible is from God is 
its design. When I lay down this proposition, I 
do not forget the common charge of infidels, that 
the Bible is the work of priestcraft, designed to 
empower a few with authority, that they may live 
in luxury and ease. But I blush for the man who 
can make a charge so false and groundless. He 
who asserts this, is either ignorant of the Bible, or 
determined to belie it. From the days of Moses 
down to the very last of the Apostles, not a single 
inspired servant of God has merited the charge of 
laboring for his own, to the exclusion of the peo- 
ple's good. Moses gave up the honors, riches and 
pleasures of Egypt, and the court of Pharaoh, 
and linked himself and his fortune with a nation 
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of slaves. The order of priests which he created, 
had but poor provision made for their welfare, and 
were cut off from all the means of wealth and 
grandeur. The prophets have all been humble 
and persecuted men, who have given their time 
and talents to the good of the world. Jesus was 
poor, persecuted and despised. * The foxes had 
holes, and the birds of the air had nests, but the 
Son of Man had not where to lay his head.' His 
apostles were illiterate fishermen of Galilee, an 
humble and hated band, who journeyed without 
scrip pr purse from country to country, to proclaim 
the gospel of salvation. And yet, we are told, the 
Bible is the work of men, who have sought power, 
ease, wealth and honor. How supremely absurd ! 
Look at its instructions. These have been thus 
summed up by one of its inspired writers. ' Let 
us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : Fear 
God and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man.'* Again, it is said, * What 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to do 
justly, to love mercy and to walk humbl)r?'t The 
Savior sums up all the instructions of the Bible in 
these words : * Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great com- 
mandment. And the second is like unto it. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself On these two 
conunandments, hang all the law and the pro- 
phets. 'J Thus we see, every inspired writer has 
set self aside — has forgotten his own wants, his 
own interests, his own ease, his own honor, and 
labored for the good of the world, labored for 
man's redemption from evil, and his elevation in 
knowledge, virtue and happiness. 

This is true of no other religion. Every other 

* Eccle. xii. 13. t Mioah vi, 8. t Matt. xxii. 37 — 40. 

3* 
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has wm^t the eleratioa of a few rather than the 
good of all. The Hindoos tea^h, that kings hare 
a divine origin, separate from the rest of mankind ; 
that they are formed of particles drawn from the 
substance of the gods, and consequently surpass all 
mortals in glory.* Thus their religion feeds the 
pride of kings, and encourages them to oppress 
their subjects, and disturb the peace of their neigh- 
bors. Similar views are entertained respecting the 
priests. They teach that they have a peculiar 
degree of sanctity, and should be specially reve- 
renced on that account ; that they have a superior 
origin to all others; and that even a king, unless 
he wishes for immediate destruction, must not 
provoke them. It is said, they must be invariably 
honored, for they are something transcendently 
divine. Such is the kingcraft and priestcraft of 
Hindooism. Nor is this all. This system has no 
coimection with moral virtue. To produce this 
makes no part of its object So far from this, it is 
frigidly to vice ; many of its gods and goddesses 
are personifications of vice, or persons distinguish- 
ed for their wickedness. Many of its rites are im- 
piously licentious, and many of its temples are 
devoted to the foulest of practices. How difierent 
is Christianity. This is a system designed solely 
for the promotion of moral virtue and the public 
good ; and its founder, its prophets and apostles la^ 
bored, not for their own welfare, but for the wel- 
fare of the world. Their aim, and their only aim, 
was to make men holy, to make them do by others 
as they would that others should do by them. 

Thus, we see in the Bible nothing human, noth- 
ing of man's selfishness or passions, nothing to 
fe^ his pride or gratify his lusts. It bears the 
impress of divinity on every page ; for none but a 

* See Prieatley*8 Institutes. 
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holy God conld have been the author of a hock, 
whose whole design is the suppression of vice, and 
the upbuilding of virtue. 

in. We come now to consider the collateral evi- 
dence in favor of the Scriptures* Here a very wide 
field is opened before me; but I must confine my re- 
marks to the early propagation of Christianity, and 
to the beneficial efiect which it has produced in 
every age of the world. Would time permit, I 
might point out the agreement between the doc- 
trines of the Old and New Testaments ; the har- 
mony of the system they reveal ; its accordance 
with the divine will and character ; its adaptation 
to the situation of the world ; its excellency and 
wisdom, and the concession^ which its greatest 
enemies have made ; but my limits forbid, and I 
must be content with presenting the two points 
which I have named. 

1. Its early propagation. To see the full force 
of the argument in favor of the gospel from the ra- 
pidity of its early progress, we ought to consider 
the difficulties it had to encounter; the means it 
had of surmoimting those difficulties ; the nature 
of the change it produced ; and the success which 
• attended it. Our limits, however, will only allow 
us to say, first, that almost every obstruction was 
thrown in its way which could be conceived of. 
The Jewish religion, with its promised temporal 
Messiah, opposed it in the most bitter manner. So 
did the heathen religion, with its thirty thousand 
gods, its obscene rites, its degrading influenices. 
Government, being in the hands of its enemies, did 
all that could be done, by cruel enactments, by 
the aid of dungeons, prisons and death to prevent 
its progress. The colleges and seminaries of 
learning also, used all their influence against it. 
Second-^The only human means of overcoming 
this opposition, and effecting an entire change. 
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was the preaching of a few unlettered fishermen. 
Third — The change produced was not with regard 
to a mere philosophical ojHnion, but with re- 
gard to an entirely new religious system, — a sys- 
tem embracing a chain of events the most mira- 
culous, and doctrines entirely different from any 
then known ; — a. system which cQuld spread, only 
as heathenism, with its countless gods, its licen- 
tious feasts, its profane mysteries, its idol temples, 
was trampled in the dust. * This new system was 
not one which lived in the haunts of vice ; which 
rode on the whirlwind of passion, wh^ch was the 
companion of despotism, which grew and flour- 
ished and gained strength, without renovating the 
heart and elevating the affections ; but it was a sys- 
tem, which rose to the throne by .breathing its be- 
nign spirit into the government, by abolishing laws 
which justified murder, by putting an end to all 
gladiatorial shows, by restraining the madness of 
the people, by protecting the endearments of home, 
and by rendering community holy. So thorough 
and great was this change, both in doctrine and 
practice, that a new order of worship was set up, 
and churches were every where established in the 
name of Christ; that all idol feasts were abolished, 
and one great feast, in commemoration of JesuS, was 
universally observed ; — that the old day of worship 
was neglected, and a new day set apart, in honor of 
the Savior's resurrection. Fourth^ — This change 
was not only entire in the doctrine, practice and 
government; but rapid beyond all precedent. Migh- 
ty and extensive as it was, the whole was done 
in the brief space of about 270 years. Here all 
human calculation is baffled ; we see nothing like 
usual revolutions, where one pushes forward an- 
other, as wave pushes forward wave upon the 
ocean; we are even unable to link together the 
rapidly occurring events. Society^ government, 
religion and art are all changed as in a moment; 
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and linman nature is liflted, as by magic, from its 
degradation. Nothing remains stationary but 
mountains, seas and rivers, those ^unchanging 
features of nature.' 

Here I pause, and call upon the infidel to show 
the reason of all this. He denies the resurrection 
of Jesus : he denies the miraculous powers of the 
Apostles; but in doing this, he is forced to admit, 
what is infinitely more miraculous, that the grand- 
est eflTect ever produced, was without a cause. He 
cannot say, the Apostles practised an imposition ; 
for they commenced their preaching on the very 
spot w^here Jesus performed his miracles, and was 
raised from the dead. In Jerusalem the first 
churches were established, and three thousand 
converts made in a day. The Apostles brought no 
story from a distance about miracles, and the 
resurrection of their Lord. They began among 
the very ' people where these things occurred. 
They appealed to them, for the truth of what they 
asserted ; atid this no impostor ever did. No one 
witnessed the miracles of Mohammed — they were 
performed in secret. No one has seen the golden 
bible of the Mormons, except those who have fab- 
ricated the story; but of the miracles and resur- 
rection of Jesus enemies and friends were witness- 
es. So of the miracles of the Apostles. The 
people knew when they saw the blind and the 
sick healed; they knew when they saw and heard 
illiterate men speak with cloven tongues. In these 
cases, there was no chance for deception ; and they 
were constrained to admit that God was with 
them. Hence it is said, *And by the hands of 
the Apostles were many signs and wonders wrought 
among the people, * ^ and believers were the more 
added to the Lord, multitudes, both of men and 
women.' What then can the infidel do? What 
ground can he take ? That the Apostles did carry 
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cm a work, which effected an entirfe revolution in 
the government, religion and morals of the world, 
is certain; and that this was done by preaching 
Jesus and the resurrection, and by performing 
works that were thought miraculous, is also certain. 
These are undisputed facts. 

Let me state a case which will give you a more 
distinct idea of this argument. Suppose a man 
to rise up in Boston, as a teacher of heathenism, and 
profess to give sight to the blind, feet to the lame, 
and life to the dead. He collects aroimd him twelve 
men, whom at his death, be commissions to preach 
his doctrine. These men commence their labors 
by preaching the resurrection of their master ; they 
assert that he was not only seen after his resurrec- 
tion by them, but by above five hundred at once, 
who are still living. Suppose also, that these twelve 
men claim to raise the dead, and perform many 
other miracles ,' and to do this, not in secret, but 
before the multitude. And suppose, they seek 
through this story about the resurrection of their 
master, and through the aid of their own miracles, 
the propagation of heathenism, how would they 
succeed? How much would they do towards 
overthrowing our government, destroying our reli- 
gion, and changing the aspect of society? All 
know that imder these circumstances they would 
not gain a single convert ; because the people could 
test at once the reality of their pretensions, and 
prove on the spot, the falsity of their story. Now 
this is the very ground on which the gospel spread. 
It was rested entirely on the resurrection of Jesus, 
and the miraculous powers of the Apostles. And 
these were facts about which there could be no 
mistake, and on which the people could decide 
With the same certainty, that you can decide on 
holding this book. It was this very circumstance, 
that gave such almighty energy to the labors of 
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the Apostles, that carried irresistible conviction to 
the hearts of thousands in a day, that caused the 
gospel to go on in opposition to all the powers ar- 
rayed against it. Had not the basis of Christiani- 
ty been of this supernatural character ; had it not 
been a fact then recent, and miracles daily per- 
formed in the presence of assembled multitudes; 
had it been simply urged as a system consistent 
with itself and worthy the confidence of man- 
kind, and been rested on the ground of reason and 
philosophy; had it been advocated as infidelity 
was in France, and tricked out in all the tinsel 
ornament of mock-science, or as infidelity was 
sought to be established in our own land, by a 
horde of lecturers on literature, science and gov- 
ernment, led on by a female atheist misnamed 
Wright, the case would be entirely different; 
though even then, there is no way of accounting 
for the results produced, without attributing mira- 
culous powers to the Apostles. ' 

The Apostles converted thouilinds of Jews in a 
day; and yet how rare a thing it is now to gs^in a 
Jewish convert; the Apostles converted multitudes 
of heathens wherever they went, and yet how few 
have been converted by all the eflforts of modem 
missionaries. Now why this difierence, if it be 
not in the fact of the supernatural powers of the 
Apostles, and the witnesses they were able to bring 
to substantiate the resurrection of Christ. Why this 
almighty energy of the gospel in the hands of the 
Apostles — an energy which lifts up the world from 
the lowest possible state of depravity to one of 
virtue and holiness, and which triumphs over the 
blinded prejudices of the multitude, the arbitrary 
power of the magistrate, the unlimited influence of 
idolatry, and the most headstrong, malignant, 
obstinate and universal spirit of hatred, that ever 
pervaded the world? There is no way of account- 
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ing for this energy, but by admittiiig the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, and the supernatural powers of the 
Apostles. 

2. If we look at its effects, we shall see the cor- 
rectness of our conclusions. ' Although,' says the 
elegant Porteus, ' Christianity has not always been 
so well understood, or so honestly practised, as it 
ought to have been ; although its spirit has been 
often mistaken and its pirecepts misapplied, yet, 
under all these disadvantages, it has gradually 
produced a visible change in those points which 
most materially concern the peace and quiet of the 
world. Its beneficent spirit has spread itself 
abroad in the world, through all the different rela- 
tions and modifications of life ; and communica- 
ted its kindly influence to almost every public and 
private concern of mankind. It has insensibly 
worked itself into the inmost frame and constitution 
of civil states. It has given a tinge to the com- 
plexion of their governments, to the temper and 
administration olFtheir laws. It has restrained 
the spirit of the prince, and the madness of the 
people. It has softened the rigor of despotism, 
and tamed the insolence of conquest. It has in 
some degree taken away the edge of the sword, 
and thrown, even over the horrors of war, a veil 
of mercy. It has descended into families^ dimin- 
ished the pressure of private tyranny, improved 
every domestic endearment, given tenderness to 
the parent, humanity to the master, respect to 
superiors, to inferiors ease; so that mankind are 
under infinite obligations to the mild and pacific 
temper of the Bible, and have reaped from it more 
substantial benefits than all things else. As 
one proof of this, among many others, consider only 
the shocking carnage made in the human species, 
by the exposure of infants, the gladiatorial shows, 
which sometimes cost Europe, twenty or thirty 
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thousand lives in a month; and the exceedingly cru- 
el usage of slaves, allowed and practised by the an- 
cient Pagans. These were not the accidental and 
temporary excesses of sudden fury ; but were legal, 
and established, and constant methods of murder- 
ing mankind. Had Christianity done nothing 
more than bring into disuse, as it confessedly 
has done, the two former of these customs, entire- 
ly, and the latter to a very great degree, it had 
justly merited the title of the benevolent religion.^ 
Space will not allow me to pursue further the 
proof of the divine authority of the Bible. What 
I have said, is only a sample of what may be 
offered in defence of this holy book. Allow me 
to conclude in the beautiful and summary lan- 
guage of Philips. Speaking of infidels, he says — 
' In spite of all the scoff and menacing, I say, of 
the sacred volume, they would obliterate, it is a 
book of facts, as well authenticated as any hea- 
then history — a book of miracles, incontestably 
avouched — a book of prophecy, confirmed by past 
as well as present fulfilment — a book of poetry, 
pure and natural, and elevated even to inspiration 
— a book of morals such as human wisdom never 
framed for the perfection of human happiness. I 
will abide by the precepts, admire the beauty, 
revere the mysteries, and as far as in me lies, prac- 
tise the mandates of this sacred volume.' 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE BIBLE A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF DIVINITY. 

Having proved the divine authority of the Bible, 
I will now proceed to show that it is a complete 
system of divinity. By this I mean, that it 
makes known God's char^ter, his purpose in the 
creation of man, the means employed for the ac- 
complishment of that purpose, its final result, and 
all the duties arising from the privileges and rela- 
tions of mau, together with the consequences of 
neglecting those duties. As the Bible was written 
by different persons, and at different times, we 
shall not expect to find it inculcating a system of 
doctrine in the orderly manner of a book written 
by one person, in illustration and defence of Chris- 
tianity. It does not contain such a system of 
moral and religious duty. We have not first, a 
chapter on our duty to God ; second, to our neigh- 
bor ; third, to our children. We find 4;he lessons 
of duty interspersed through the mspired writings ; 
and by bringing them together, we make out a 
perfect system. It is the same in relation to doc- 
trine. * It presents us with a copious fund , of 
evangelical truth, which, though it has not the 
form of a regular system, yet its parts are such, 
that, when united, they make the most complete 
body of doctrine that we can possibly have.' 

There is a particular necessity for the labor 
which we have undertaken. We have among us 
a class of christians, somewhat numerous, whose 
views on the result of God's government are un- 
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known ; or perhaps I should say, who have no 
belief with regard to it. They are constantly 
sending forth publications, many of which are 
expressly designed to explain their faith, and 
yet they are silent on the final destiny of the 
world. Those who attend the most faithfully 
upon the ministry of these christians, are wholly 
unable to tell the views of their ministers on the 
future condition of those who die in sin, which 
shows, that on this subject, a guarded silence is 
preserved. =^ Before entering upon the main argu- 
ments against this theory, I wish to suggest a 
few queries, which will serve to prepare the 
reader's mind for what I have to ofier. First. 
Does it not come to us under somewhat suspicious 
circumstances ? Christians of all countries, from 

* Rev. A. Bigelow, of Taunton, in his sermon on Unitarian- 
ism, speaks of a ' future retribution,' but leaves the reader 
in the dark about its results. See Liberal Preacher, vol. 8. 
Rev. O. Dewey, of N. Y. in his tract, explaining the belief 
of Unitarians, speaks of future punishment, its greatness and 
intensity ; but is silent on its duration. Dr. J. Kendall, of 
Plymouth, in his sermon on Future Retribution, states three 
systems of a future retribution, but does not tell which he 
adopts. See Liberal Preacher, vol. 1. The late Rev. B. 
Whitman of Waltham, is said to have hoped in the salvation 
of all, * though he did not consider himself commissioned, as 
an ambassador of Christ, to proclaim this doctrine, while at 
the same time, he felt, that, as a christian philosopher^ he 
might be permitted to indulge the hopoi that it would prove 
true.' See Memoir of B. Whitman, p. 174. We are familiar 
with the writings of Dr. Channing;^ut do not know his views 
on the result of God's government. Rev. G. W. Burnap of 
Baltimore, has a * course of lectures on the doctrines of 
Christianity, in controversy between Unitarians and other de- 
nominations of christians ;' but he does not touch the ques- 
tion, whether all will be saved. Dr. Lowell, of this city, in 
a sermon at the ordination of Rev, John L. Sibley, says, * I 
know you will be told, that you must indoctrinate your people 
with your own theological system, if you unfortunately have 
any, in self-defence. This language is unbecoming chris- 
tians.' 
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the days of the Apdstles down to the present, 
have been almost unanimous in the behef, that 
the Bible does reveal a system of doctrine. Now 
if this be wrong, why was it unknown to the 
primitive christians? Why did not they obtain 
some glimpse of it from the inspired Apostles? 
Were we unable to find Universalism among the 
primitive christians, it would be a strong proof 
against it Second. Why should God have with- 
held a revelation of the result of his purpose? It 
could not be from a want of knowledge, * for kiiown 
unto him are all his works from the beginning of 
the world ;'^ 'all things are naked and opened be- 
fore the eyes of him with whom we have to do.'f 
It could not be to give efficacy to his laws ; for a 
righteous being could not seek to enforce his laws 
by imaginary considerations. Third. How could 
we judge of the equity and righteousness of God's 

J)lan, unless it were fully revealed ? How could we 
brm an, opinion of a new theory about the earth, 
before its different parts were laid before us? 
How cQuld we form any estimate of the value of 
a government without understanding bothits laws 
and penalties ? If not, how can we" give our assent 
to God's government, TXrithout a knowledge of its 
termination ? 

With these queries in mind, let us proceed to 
examine our subject. 

1. The Bible must be a complete body of divin- 
ity, for it is a revelation of the will, purpose and 
plan of God. ' Having made known imto us the 
mystery of his will, according to his good plea- 
sure, which he hath purposed in himself, that in 
the dispensation of the fullness of times, he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven, and which are on earth, 

* Acts XV. 18. t Heb. ir. IS. 
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even in him/^*^ * Thou art worthy, O Lord, to re- 
ceive glory, and honor, and power ; for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they are 
and were created.'! * For I have not shunned to 
declare uiito you all the counsel of God. 'J These 
quotations are sufficient to prove, that the Bible 
reveals an entire system of doctrine ; that it ex- 
hibits that perfect plan which exists in the divine 
mind. The system of human duty was all fixed 
with God, before the advent of his inspired teach- 
ers, so that what they declared was only a tran- 
script from his mind. It is the same with regard 
to his government Every thing in this was 'or- 
dered and established. This we must say, other- 
wise there could be no harmony between the rules 
of duty, and the principles of this government. 
Besides, no intelligent being can act without a 
design, and a plan for the accomplishment of that 
design. The perfection of the plan will always 
correspond to the wisdom of him who forms it. 
Therefore, as God's wisdom is infinite, his plan is 
perfect. But what is a perfect plan? Is it not one, 
where the end is secured by appropriate means ? 
Could we say God's plan is perfect, if he be not 
sure of accomplishing his design ? To declare, 
therefore, all the counsel of God, is to reveal the 
extent, character and result of his government, so 
that we shall have a distinct knowledge of its 
principles, and be able to judge of its equity. 

Those who hold the theory in question, entertain 
the most cheering views of God and the purposes 
he has formed; they say * he has a father's concern 
for his creatures, a father's desire for their im- 
provement, a father's equity in proportioning his 
commands to their powers, a father's joy in their 
progress, a father's readiness to receive the peni- 

» Eph. i. 9, 10. t Rev. iv. 11, i Acts xx. 27, 

4# 
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tent, and a father's justice for the incorrigible.'* 
Now the only conclusion which can be drawn from 
such sentiments is, that the father will cause his 
government to end in the perfect happiness of all. 
The writer from whom we have quoted, has said, 
^ that it is very possible to speak of God magnifi- 
cently, and to think of him meanly ; to apply to 
his person high sounding epithets, and to his gov- 
ernment principles which make him odious. The 
heathens called Jupiter the greatest and the best ; 
but his history was black with cruelty and lust. 
We cannot judge of men's real ideas of God, by 
their general language, for in all ages, they have 
hoped to soothe the Deity by adulation. We 
must inquire into their particular views of his 
purposes, of the principles of his administration, 
and of his disposition towards his creatures.' 
This is a great truth; but how can we judge of 
God's purposes and the principles of his adminis- 
tration, unless we know their result ? It is not 
enough, therefore, to say, God has a good design, 
God has a benevolent disposition ; we must show 
that this design will be executed, and this dispo- 
sition always manifested, or we shall not know but 
what like Jupiter, who was called the greatest and 
best, his deialings may be black with cruelty and 
injustice. Consequently, we can know nothing 
of God's real character, imless we know the ter- 
mination of his government. Hence the Bible 
must be a complete body of divinity. 

2, The Bible is God's statute book, which con- 
tains his laws, and their penalties. Take this 
away, and ye have no means of knowing our 
duty, or the consequences of sin. It occupies the 
same place in the divine government, that a 
statute book does in the government of a state. 

* Dr. Channing. 
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Therefore^ it must contain an entire system — the 
law and its penalty. If, for instance, this state 
should withhold its laws from the people, keep 
them locked up in its archives, they would not 
be binding upon one of its inhabitants; or if it 
should publish its laws, but withhold their penal- 
tiejs, they could not in justice be inflicted ; for no 
government can enforce a penalty, which it has 
never published. 

These cases show in the most positive manner, 
just how far the Bible must go. Jt must reveal 
every law. to which God holds his people account- 
able ; and the penalty attached to every law. If, 
therefore, it does not contain the penalty of endless 
suffering, it can never in righteousness be inflict- 
ed upon any, however hardened and cruel they 
may be. Hence all who say, it is impossible to 
decide whether the penalty of the law is endless 
misery, annihilation, or only a limited punish- 
ment, cannot in reason say, that any thing more 
will be inflicted, than is distinctly revealed. Thus 
the position they take, brings them upon the 
ground, that all punishment is limited, or else 
compels them to accuse God of injustice. 

3. The points of controversy between the in- 
spired teachers and their opposers, show that the 
Bible must reveal a system of doctrine. If we 
look into the history, of the church, during the 
ministry of Jesus and the Apostles, we find that 
some of their enemies advocated the annihilation 
of man, and some the doctrine of endless misery. 
Now it is natural to expect something would be 
said in refutation of these, if they were false ;, for 
we cannot believe that they would allow errors of 
such magnitude to pass uncondemned.; and espe- 
cially when they claimed to be the lights of the 
world both in faith and practice. The Scriptures 
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justify this ; for they give the way in which these 
doctrines were treated. 

The Sadducees, who denied a future existence, 
who said there was neither future life, nor angel, 
nor spirit, came to Jesus with a difficulty existing 
in their minds against the doctrine of a resurrec- 
tion. Supposing that he taught the same kind of 
a resurrection, which the Pharisees did, they came 
to him with the case of a woman, who had had 
seven husbands, but no children by either. As 
the Pharisees taught that in the resurrection, we 
should marry and be given in marriage, the Sad- 
ducees could not see how to reconcile the resur- 
rection with the case they had stated. Jesus re- 
plied — *In the , resurrection, they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage ; neither can they die 
any more ; for they are equal unto the angels ; and 
are the children of God, being children of the re- 
surrection!'* Here he i&rst refutes the idea, that 
people would marry in the resurrection; having 
thus removed the difficulty existing in the minds 
of the Sadducees, he explained the condition of 
men in the resurrection ; said they could die no 
more ; would be holy like the angels, and be child- 
ren of God, being children of the resurrection. 
Connect with this, the uniform doctrine of the 
Savior and his Apostles, that all men will be rais- 
ed, and we have the most explicit denial, which 
could be given, of the doctrine of annihilation and 
endless misery. There is no attempt to keep this 
great point in the dark ; there is no apparent ina- 
bility to answer the question proposed; Jesus 
speaks in a manner whiph shows that the future 
was as distinctly seen by him as the present ; that 
he could explain the result of God's government, 
as well as the duty of man to his fellow man. 

* Luke xz. 36. 
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Look at this subject in another light We see 
the Apostles laboring in the most zealous and faith- 
ful manner, for the overthrow of corrupted Juda- 
ism and the heathen religion ; and to set up the 
christian system in opposition to these. Now can 
we believe they had no systematized opinions 
respecting the gospel 7 If so, how did they know 
wliat errors to oppose ? Judaism was a regular 
system, teaching the existence of God, his govern- 
ment, and the result of that government. So was 
heathenism. They were tangible systems, having 
their several parts, and teaching certain results. 
Now can we suppose, that tJie Apostles had 
nothing definite to urge in opposition to these? 
Suppose one of the old philosophers questioning 
St. Paul after this manner : ' You claim, sir, to 
be an Apostle of God, inspired to teach the truth, 
and to oppose the religion of heathen philoso- 
phers ; — will you tell me wherein we err 7 Is it 
wrong to teach that the wicked will be annihila- 
ted? or that they will be doomed to endless dark- 
ness and pain ? or to teach the transmigration of 
their souls ? You say that the living God is the 
Savior — Can you inform me how mai^y he will 
save — ^whether one thii^i, one half, or all V Now 
what could the Apostle say, in reply to such in- 
terrogatories ? If the Bible does not reveal the 
final condition of the wicked, he could say noth- 
ing. Suppose him then, standing in silence before 
this philosopher, who continues, by saying — 'You 
sir, declare that you speak not in the wisdom of 
this world, but in the wisdom of God; and guid- 
ed by that wisdom, you declare that heathenism 
is false, and that the philosophers are ignorant — 
tell us, sir, what in heathenism is false. Are we 
wrong in saying, all who die in the violation of 
certain laws will be endlessly miserable — wrong 
in teaching that the penalty of the law is endless 
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suffering — that only a part of mankind will be 
heirs of our Elysium' ? Thus we see, how utter- 
ly unable the Apostle would have been, to stand 
his ground, when thus opposed and interrogated. 
He would have met the same difficulty if attack- 
ed by the doctors of the law; for while laboring 
for the overthrow of Judaism, he would be una- 
ble to tell what of it was false, and what true. It 
is morally certain, therefore, that the Bible teaches 
an entire system of doctrine. 

4. The connection between doctrine and morali- 
ty shows the correctness of our views. Many 
people have a great aversion to doctrinal preach- 
ing. They dislike above all things to hear what 
are called doctrinal sermons. This state of things, 
is what might very naturally have been expected, 
from the style of preaching that has prevailed in 
years past. Every minister has buckled on the 
armor of controversy, and appeared on all occa- 
sions with his weapons of war. Those who could 
flourish the sword most skilfully, and dissect an 
opponent with the most nerve, have been called, 
not only the best, but the ablest preachers. 

The church is now running to the opposite* ex- 
treme. Now ministers logive the truths of the 
gospel, and make up their sermons of other matter. 
Christ and him crucified has become too antiqua- 
ted to suit the modern taste. The pulpit, with 
many, is divorced from the great doctrines of 
grace and Redemption. Indeed, literature, poetry, 
sculpture, and painting' are beginning to find a 
place where only the trump of God should be heard. 
As an indication of the present ta-ste let me refer to 
the following. * How many things, dear and love- 
ly, are passing upon eartli, and passing away from 
it, that should come to us here !— the lineaments of 
mortal love fading away into heaven — the holy 
hand of maternal tenderness, laid upon the inno- 
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cent forehead — the clasp of affection, that could die 
for its object — the calm and resolved brow, that is 
ready to sacrifice fortune, fame, life itself for its 
dear integrity — the sense of all things beautiful, and 
brave, land heroic, breathing in literature, in poe- 
try, in the marble and on the canvass, and thrill- 
ing through the heart of the world ! — yet does one- 
thrill of all this touch the cold and stately pulpit ?* 

Nothing could give us greater surprise, than 
the utterance of such sentiments. What ! are 
we to leave that great system which God has 
given to enlighten and save the world, and seek 
the accomplishment of this work by the * beauti- 
ful, and brave, and heroic things of earth V The 
moment a minister does this, he ceases to be a man 
of God, and becomes a man of the world ; he is 
no longer clothed with power and the garments of 
salvation; and though his word may * thrill 
through the heart of the world,' it can do no more 
for its renovation, than the thrilling romance, or a 
disquisition upon philosophy. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am far from 
thinking, that the minister should not bring his 
instructions to bear upoii every relation of life, 
upon every pursuit of man, and every condition 
of society. He shcftild have a word for the young 
and the old ; for the grave and the gay ; for the 
idle and the industrious; for the man of business and 
the man of pleasure ; for those with affections fresh 
and vigorous, and those. with Hearts seared by ad- 
versity and sin. He should enlighten the ignorant, 
warn the careless, awaken the unconcerned, re- 
prove the wicked, and encourage the penitent. 
But all this sh6uld be done by the gospel ; for 
this has a * word for each in due season ;' if right- 

* Rev. O. Dewey^s Sermon preached at the opening of the 
'Church of the Messiah' in New York. 
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ly divided,* it ' can make us wise unto salva- 
tion;'! and it is ^profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteous* 
ness;'J and can ^make the man of God perfect, 
and thoroughly furnished unto every good work.' 
I would say, therefore, with the Apostle, '"Take 
heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine ; contin- 
ue in them ; for in doing this, thou shalt both save 
thyself and them that hear thee.'^ There were 
never more stirring, successful -and interesting 
preachers, than Jesus and the Apostles ; and yet, 
they preached both doctrine and morality; they 
pointed out with unflinching boldness and faith- 
fulness, the sins and duties of man, and enforced 
their precepts by the great doctrines of redemption ; 
they relied on doctrine for the effect of every moral 
instruction. Thus Jesus says, — ' Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fuUy use you, and persecute you, that ye may 
be the children of your Father which is in heav- 
eil : for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust.' 11 Here the Savior holds up God as the 
great pattern of all perfection ; lays before his 
hearers the height, depth, strihgth, and freeness 
of his love, that they maybe induced to love each 
other, and be kind to the unthankful ; he stops 
not with uttering, in the voice of divine authority, 
the command — 'love your enemies ;' but he places 
before them an example of such love; and shows 
that they and all sinners, are loved as he requires 
them to love. The Apostles pursue the same 
course. Thus St. John says — ' Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent 

• 2 Tim. ii. 16. t 2 Tim. iii. 15. t 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 
§ 1 Tim. iv. 16. II Mat. v. 44, 45. 
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his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.'"*^ Such 
is the doctrine. ^ Beloved, if God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another.'f Such is the 
duty enforced by this doctrine. Thus every, moral 
precept of the gospel must be enforced by doc- 
trine, or it can produce no effect. Doctrine is the 
lever by which the world is' to be lifted from its 
degradation; doctrine is the sun, the rain and the 
dew ; precept the rule directing how to improve 
the heart and correct its errors. Many, I know, 
aye saying, it is immaterial what we believe ; the 
great object is a holy life. True, holiness is the 
grand end which God proposes to accomplish ; but 
his doctrine is the means by which it is to be pro- 
duced. Doctrine is the cause ; holiness, the effect. 
The farmer is^ anxious for a rich harvest; but to 
gain this, he must be careful in the selection of 
his seed, and faithful in cultivating the earth. 
Jesus fought not (Mily against ungodly practices, 
but ungodly doctrines; he warned the worid to 
flee from error ; to beware of the doctrine taught 
by Scribes and Pharisees. To effect its over- 
throw, and exterminate it from the world, he 
preached, wrought miracles, endured persecution, 
lived in poverty, and died upon a cross, — and still 
we hear it said, that it is immaterial what we be- 
lieve ! Why then the conmiand — ! Speak thou 
the things which become sound doctrine; J preach 
the word V§ ^ And why the resolution of the Apos- 
tle — * I determined to know nothing among you 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified ?'|| Why the 
prayer — * Sanctify them through thy truth, thy 
word is truth ?'1I The Bible, therefore, does teacn 
a system of doctrine, which is the divinely ap- 

♦ 1 John iv. iO. t 1 John iv. 11. 

t Titus ii. 1. § 2 Tim. iv. 2. II 1 Cor. ii. 2.ir John xvii. 17. 
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pointed means of converting sinners, and building 
up the kingdom of holiness. ^ 

5. Unless we are correct, the Bible cannot appeal 
to either of the great master passions of our nature 
— ^neither to the fears nor the aflfections. There 
is a wide difference of opinion respecting these 
passions. Some think that fear is the more powerful. 
Accordingly, they take every method to alarm. 
To hear them speak of God, one would suppose 
that he never thought of mercy, love, grace, or 
compassion, much less conceived the idea of show- 
ing pity to the sinner. They describe hini as 
clothed in terror, burning with revenge, impatient 
to execute the fierceness of his wrath upon the 
objects of his displeasure. They i;^ould persuade 
the sinner to feel as though walking upon the very 
brink of infinite danger, as though hanging by a 
brittle thread over the yawning gulf of ruin, as 
though just to be hurled to endless perdition. Not 
satisfied with this, they summon all the wildness 
of their imagination to aid in describing the place 
of wo, which they picture to the affrighted, as a 
prison of infinite horror and anguish^ where the 
soul will writhe and bum, and wail in undying 
agony.* This terror, we are told, is the only means 
by which sinners can be reclaimed ; and that the 
religion which is not clothed with it, can do no 
good. 

Others say, that love is the more powerful of 
these great passi^ons. Accordingly, they preach the 
goodness of God, his eternal, unchanging, and un- 
bounded goodness. They preach the riches of 
grace, those unsearchable and immortal riches 
which God holds in reserve for his people. They 
believe that goodness leads to repentance, that love 
awakens love. And in proof of this, they appeal 
to the effects of kindness in the family circle, in 

* It has been said, that some men murder religion to fright- 
en fools with her ghost. 
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the management of the poor, down-trodden slave, 
( in governing the rude and uncultivated, as Well as 
^ the refined and exalted. They refer to the influ- 
ence of a kind act upon the benighted savage, 
who will hold it in perpetual remembrance^ and 
be > a guardian angel to him who performed it, 
' when his blood thirsty companions have driven 
down the stake, and lit the torch of cruelty and 
death.' * They would hang the banner of love 
upon our Bethel-churches, and let it wave upon 
our Indian missionary stations.' * They would ab- 
rogate the law of terror, and substitute the power 
of love.' 

Now I do not stop to ask which of these passions 
is the stronger. I have nothing now to do with 
the particular doctrines of the Bible; I only wish 
to show, that to be effectual,, the Bible must ap- 
peal to one or the other of these passions. All his- 
tory proves that whenever the world has been 
greatly moved, it has been by fear or love. Look 
at the present state of the church. Are not those 
congregations cold, lifeless, and in a languishing 
state, where neither of these passions is touched ? 
Are not literature and philosophy found to be poor 
substitutes for a gospel, which moves the whole 
soul, and wakes up the deepest feelings of the 
heart 1 

Do I hear one say, Christianity is a reasonable 
religion, and addresses itself to the understanding? 
True — ^but how are we to judge of a system, till 
we are acquainted with its principles, and its final 
result ? We would have the reason addressed ; 
for we believe, it is only through the reason, that 
the heart can be reached, as the gospel is fitted 
and designed to reach it. But ho^V can we ad- 
dress the reason^ unless we have some system to 
preach 1 The Bible, therefore, can do compara- 
tively nothing, if it does not reveal the termina- 
tion of the divine government. 
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6. If our views are not founded in truth, why 
does the Bible describe the end of the scheme of 
grace? Its language is, * Then cometh the end, when 
he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God 
even the Father ; when he shall have put down 
all rule, and all authority, and power. For he 
must reign, till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death. For he hath put all things mider his 
feet. But when he saith all things are put under 
him, it is manifest that he is excepted which 
did put all things under him. And when all things 
shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
himself be subject unto him, that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all.'* 'For- 
asmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he also himself likewise took part of 
the same; that through death he might destroy 
him that hath the power of death, that is, the 
devil; and deliver them, who, through fear of 
death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage.'f 
This language admits of no controversy ; all agree 
that it describes the end of the present state of 
things ; and the accomplishment of the great pur- 
poses of God's government. Then, there will he 
no longer a Mediator between God and men : death 
will have no n^ore domiition ; and Christ himself 
will be subject to the King of kings. I stop not 
to inquire what all this language means; I only 
wish to show, that it describes the end of God's 
scheme of mercy. This is enough for my present 
purpose. Say, if you please, it means, that the 
righteous are to be in willing, and the wicked in 
unwilling subjection; that some are to be raised 
to glory, and some to shame ; I have now no con- 
cern with this question ; all I wish to show, is, 
that Paul describes the end of the Savior's reign. 

» 1 Cor. XV. 24—28. f Heb. ii. 14. 1ft. 
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The pr(Mnises all point to an end. The Savior 
came into the world for a particular purpose ; that 
purpose was to do the Father's will. * Lo I come 
to do thy will, O God'* Turn n6wto the promises. 
' He shall see of the travail of his soul and be sat- 
isfied;'! the 'pleasure ^f the Lord shall prosper 
in his hand;t the heathen shall be his inheri- 
tance, and the uttermost parts of the earth his 
possession;"^ to him every knee shall bow and 
every tongue confess. || All these promises have 
direct reference to the work which the Savior 
came to perform, and are designed to describe the 
effect of his labors. They point to the end of 
his mission. But what do they avail, and why 
were they given, if they do not reveal what he will 
accomplish? Does God use words without mean- 
ing 7 For the joy that was set before him Jesus 
despised the shame, and endured the cross :1f But 
what was this joy ? In what did it consist ? Was 
it to arjise from having saved a part of the human 
family, or all? It is unnecessary to multiply 
arguments; for if God has given a revelation to 
his children, it is perfect. He is a perfect Being ; his 
wisdom^ is infinite; and, therefore, his revelation 
must be perfect. It has all the essential parts of 
a perfect system. It has a design, and a plan for the 
accomplishment of that design. This plan is uni- 
versal in its extent, wise in its arrangement, and 
efficacious in its means. There is nothing super- 
fluous to be taken away, or defective requiring 
addition. We read of its beginning and end; of 
its provisions and conquests ; and of the perfect 
agreement between its various parts. The work 
of the Lord is perfect. - 

But an objection rises up. Why, says the read- 

♦ Heb.x. 7. t Is-ai. liii. 11. t Isai. liii. 10. § Ps, ii. S. 
11 Phil. ii. 10. 11. ' IT Heb. xii. 2. 

5^ ' 
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er, if the Scriptures teach such a system, why are 
not all agreed respecting it? why is there such a 
wide difference of opinion respecting the future 
state 7 why do one^^ect hold to the annihilation of 
the wicked, another to their endless misery, and 
another to their salvation? Without entering into 
an examination of the various causes which lead to 
a difference of opinion, it will be sufficient to say — 
That the objection, if founded in truth, proves tiliat 
the BiWe teaches no doctrine whatever. On what 
point in theology is there not a difference of opin- 
ion ? Are men agreed respecting the trinity, the 
nature of salvation, the depravity of the heart, 
and the means of conversion ? On all these sub- 
jects, there is -the same diversity of opinicHi, that 
exists respecting the end of God's government. 
Consequently, if we admit this conclusion^ we 
must say, that the Bible does not teach any doc- 
trine; and that we cannot appeal to it for a deci- 
sion on any disputed point. We close, there^re, in 
the comprehensive and sublime language of the 
poet, to which we give oiar unqualified assent. 

Most wondrous book ! bright candle of the Lord ! 
Star of eternity ! the only star 
By which the bark of man could navigate 
The sea of life * ♦ ♦_♦ ♦ ♦ 
* . * Only star which rose on time> 
And, on its dark and troubled billows, still, . 
As generation, drifting swiftly by. 
Succeeded generation, threw a ray 
Of heaven's own light, and to the hills of God, 
The everlasting hills, pointed the sinner's eye : 
By prophets, seera, and priests, and sacred bards. 
Evangelists, Apostles, men inspired. 
And by the Holy Ghost apointed, set 
Apart and consecrated to declare 
To earth the counsels of the Eternal One, 
This book, this holiest, this sublimest book, 
Was sent. Heaven's code flows entire 
To man, this book contained \ defined the bounds 
Of vice and virtue ; and of life and death ; 
And what was shadow, what was substance taught. 
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ON THE UNITY OF GOD. 



The unity of God is a doctrine universally received 
in the christian church. All agree that there is 
but one God, who is possessed of absolute perfec- 
tion. As this is not a disputed article of faith, it 
is unnecessary that I should offer any further 
proof in its defence, than is requisite to place it 
distinctly before the mind, and show its variance 
with the doctrine of the trinity. 

1 . The Scriptures are express upon this subject. 
'The Lord our God is one Lord.'* 'We know 
that an idol is nothing in the world ; and there is 
none other God but one.'f ' But to lis there is but 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things.':]: 
Now this language means something more than 
that idols are not 'creators, governors and -dei- 
ties;' it means that there is only one being who 
is absolutely God, and that of him are all things. 
Hence we never read of but one supreme Maker, 
one Governor, one Foimtain of goodness and grace; 
one Object of adoration, and one Being that fills 
immensity, 

2. The self-existence of God proves his imity. 
God must exist necessarily, or by the jvill of an- 
other. If by the will of another, his existence is 
derived, he is dependent, not all-wise and all-control- 
ling, and, therefore, not God. Hence the Author 
of all existence, the great Cause of all causes, must 

* Deut. vi. 4. t 1 Cor. viii. 4. t 1 Cor. viil 6, 
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exist necessarily, and have every perfection ; and 
if so, it is impossible that there should be two 
Gods. For instance, there cannot be two infinite 
powers; for infinite power must be iabove all, and 
control all. But if there be two infinite powers, 
one can neither be above nor controlled by the 
other. Hence there is but one God. 

3. The harmony and order of nature prove the 
Divine Unity. It is an established maxim, 'adopt- 
ed in all reasonings from efiects to causes, that no 
more causes ought to be supposed^ than are neces- 
sary to oAicotmtfor the effects. If we keep in view 
this universally admitted axiom, and trace the con- 
nections and analogies, which pervade the several 
parts of nature, we shall perceive, that it is in the 
highest degree unreasonable to believe in more 
Gods than one.' 

' I'he being, who made one blade of grass, might 
make. another ; he, who has invented and formed 
a perfect tree, might invent and form every plant, 
which grows upon the earth. One intelligent beings 
therefore, capable of producing a part of the vege- 
table creation, is capable of producing the whole; 
so that the supposition of more than one is totally 
unnecessary. But this supposition is also impro- 
bable and absurd. All plants, however various, 
have many common properties, an4 are formed 
according to one general model. They are all 
nourished by air, earth and moisture ; they are all 
propagated by seed ; they are all defended from 
the severity of the weather by bark; they all 
have roots, stalks, leaves, adapted to their several 
functions ; and not an instance is known of any 
species of plant, which does not bear flowers, pro- 
vided with the admirable apparatus of stamens, 
pistils or other organs necessary for perfecting the 
seed. That all these contrivances should have 
occurred to many independent deities, is incredi- 
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ble. They fonn one model, according to which 
all the various races of vegetables are fashioned, 
and this model must have been the contrivance of 
one mind.'* 

The same mode of reasoning has been applied to 
the animal creation ; to the connection subsisting 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; and 
to the relations which the innumerable tribes of 
plants and animals bear to the solid ground, to the 
rivers, the s^as, the ocean, and the atmosphere.'f 
It is evident, therefore, from the testimony of na- 
ture, that there is but one God ; for in every de- 
partment of nature, we see the marks of the same 
infinite mind. 

Other arguments might be offered in favor of 
the divine unity ; but these are sufficient for our 
present purpose. We will, therefore, proceed to 
inquire, in what sense God is one. This we 
must do, not because the question arises from the 
subject itself; but because the christian world has 
long held the.strange doctrine, that there are three 
persons in the Godhead, equal in power, substance, 
duration and glory. This is thought to be an es- 
sential article of christian faitlji. Those who deny 
it, are accused of denying the Savior, and being 
unworthy the christian name. Before proceeding 
to the main objections to this theory, I wish to offer 
a few circumstantial arguments against it. 

1. It was unknown in the first ages of the 
church ; the fathers had no conception of it. I 
am aware that great antiquity has been claimed 
for this doctrine ; that those who deny it have been 
accused of teaching a new heresy. But the trinity 
in its present form 'was unknown in the christian 
church, till as late as the fifth or sixth century. 

* Yates' Vindication of Unitarianism, p. 59. - 
t See Yates* Yindication, &c. pp. 60 — 64. 
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The council of Nice, held A. D. 325, under the 
reign of Constantine, adopted, by a majority of 
votes, what is called the Nicenie Creed. Whoever 
will examine this creed, will find, that it contains 
nothing like the tnnity. No one, at that time, 
thought that the Father, Son and Holy Spirit were 
co-equal. The Son was believed to be 'subordi- 
nate to the Father in all his operations, and to 
derive from him all his power and glory. He is 
called, " God of Ood,^^. whereas the Father wa^ 
called, ^^ God of himself ^^ by which was understood 
that the existence and nature of the Son Were de- 
rived from the Father, but that the Father was 
uncreated, self-existent, and independent. We also 
remark, that this creed makes no mention of the 
Divinity of the Holy Spirit, and contains no hint 
whatsoever of the doctrines of original sin and 
vicarious atonement, but employs respecting the 
end of Christ's advent and death, the sublime and 
beautiful language of the Scriptures.' In 381 an- 
other council decreed that the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit are equal in power and glory. In 431 it 
was voted in council, that the two natures of Christ 
make but one person.* In this gradual manner 
was the trinity brought to its present form, and the 
faith of the church changed from a belief in the 
supremacy and sole divinity of the Father to that 
of three infinite persons in one God. Now are you 
prepared to receive, without the clearest scriptural 
proof, a doctrine of which the fathers were igno- 
rant ? 

2. The doctrine cannot be stated in the language 
of Scripture. This Trinitarians allow; they admit 
their inability to bring a single text in which it is 

* Those who wish to pursue this investigation, are referred 
to Priestley's Corruptions, and Yates' Vindication of Unitarian- 
ism, to which we are indebted for our facts. 
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said, there are three persons in one God.* But 
how could the inspired writers have taught the 
trinity as fully and plainly as many believe they 
have; and still not use any such language as peo- 
ple now employ to express it ? A believer in the 
doctrine can go to the writings of any Trinitarian, 
and find language which will clearly and fully 
express his views; but when he goes to the Bible, 
he meets no language which he can employ. 
Does not this render it pretty certain, that the 
inspired writers were not Trinitarians? 

This argument derives additional weight, when 
we consider the character of the doctrine in ques- 
tion. It is a mystery, something wholly inexpli- 
cable, and which no man can understand. Now 
how are we to know that it is revealed in the 
Bible? There is oilly one way in which it can be 
inculcated; and that is, by the very language used 
in the Trinitarian creed. * We cannot prove it by 
inferences for all reasoning is out of the question. 
We cannot show its accordance with the ideas 
suggested by scripture phrases; for on such a 
subject, we have no ideas at all ; at least, our con- 
ceptions being indistinct, ev^ry step we take is an 
insecure, a random, a desperate movement.' 

'I may affirm for example, in the hearing of a 
man ignorant of mathematics, that "the eclipse is 
one of the conic sections." To these words he 
annexes no distinct conceptions. The proposi- 
tion is to him a mystery. He cannot prove it to 
be false, but, neither can he prove.it to be true. 
If he gives his assent, it is purely through confi- 
dence in my veracity and superior information.' 

*In like manner, we cannot by any deductions 
from scripture phrases, prove the truth of a propo- 

* 1 John V. 7, has been referred to foy 8ome» though the 
best informed Trinitarians mow admit it to be an interpolation. 
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aitaon, windi eoiiTeys to us no distinct ideas. If 
sndl a propositicMi be coaiained in the Bible, we 
may repeat its exact words, and say, that we be- 
lieire it to be true, because we beliere cFery part 
of the Bible to be true. In no other way can the 
testimony of the Scriptures be of any avail to prove 
the truth of the proposition.** It is evident firom 
this reascming, that the trinity is not tau^t in the 
Bible. 

3. Is it reasonable to suppose, the Grod of all 
wisdom, would give a religion to man, and make 
its very essoice consist in mystery 1 Would he 
give to raticmal beings a doctrine which they can- 
not receive without an entire surrender of the un- 
derstanding ? Dufiield says — ' That there is some- 
thing altogether unintelligible in the fact of three 
distinct personal subsistences, in the same divine 
essence, is not to be denied-'f J. Wesley says — 
'But the manner how, (God can be three in one) I 
do not comprehend, and I do not beUeve it'J Ac- 
cording to this, Christianity is built u|ion unintelli- 
ble propositions ; its essence is mystery. But the 
Scriptures know nothing of such a mystery, one 
wholly incomprehensible. St Paul says — How 
that by revelation he nuule knoum unto me the 
mystery — ^whereby when ye read, ye may under- 
stand my knowledge in the mystery of Christ^ 
He explains this mystery, and shows it to be the 
great truth that grace is universal, that Grentiles as 
well as Jews are to be heirs of salvation. || There- 
fore, the scriptural import of the word mystery is 
not something irrational, contradictory, and to 
human reason absurd ; but something unknown, 
and which can be revealed. But I shall be asked, 

♦ Yatcfc 

, t Dnffield on Regeneration, p. 12. 
% Wesley's Works* vol. yiL p. 212. Ist Amer.ed. 
§ Eph. ilL S. 4. H Rom. zL 26 ; Eph. L 9. 10 ; iii. 6 — 7. 
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if the BiUe doejs not contain things above human 
comprehension, and which reason can never grasp 
in this world ? Most certainly it does ; but there is 
nothing in these absurd or contradictory ; all we 
can see of them is consistent and reasonable ; but 
we cannot see all. There is the same mystery in 
nature ; it surrounds us on every hand ; it is in the 
air we breathe ; the food we eat ; the water we 
drink ; and the earth upon which we tread. But 
nature has not a single mystery like the trinity ; 
as far as we can read its laws, all is harmony and 
perfection. Not so with the trinity. The first 
principles of this involve contradictions, so that 
none can receive it without first making an entire 
surrender of the understanding. It is not, there- 
fore,, like the mystery of the Bible, which can be 
understood and made known ; and consequently, 
I caimot believe it. 

4. The endless diversity of opinion respecting 
the trinity, disproves it. There are hardly two 
Trinitarians ^»4io state the doctrine alike ; almost 
every advocate has a theory of his own. Bishop 
Stillingfleet, it has been said, speaks of five differ- 
ent trinities, radically distinct from each other. 
First — the Ciceronian trinity, which represents 
the three persons, as the three relations of God to 
his creatures, ^cond — the Cartesian trinity, in 
which the three persons are three infinite minds. 
Third — the Platonic trinity, which consists of 
three coeternal beings, two of which are "^subordi- 
nate to the other. Fourth — the Aristotelian trini- 
ty, in which the three persons are one numerical 
substance. Fifth — the mystical trinity, which no 
conscientious believer should presume to explain. 
Another writer has discovered forty particulars, in 
which Trinitarians are at variance among them- 
selves, in their sense of this doctrine. He could 
with tfie same ease have found forty more. In a 

6 
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work published some years ago, the author gives 
a classification of the opinions which have been 
entertained concerning the trinity, by some of the 
most eminent English divines ; and in this classi- 
fication, he gives ten different systems which have 
been adopted.* And even here, he says, *We 
have only the outlines, the elements of general 
systems, which have been divided and subdivided 
into innumerable new and peculiar forms, bearing 
little resemblance to their original!' Dr. Gill, in 
explaining the sense in which God is one, speaks 
against several forms of the trinity. He says : 
' Nor is this language to be understood in theSabel- 
lian sense, that God is but one person ; for though 
there is but one God, there are three persons in the 
Godhead, which the Sabellians deny ; who are so 
called from one Sabellius, who lived in the middle 
of the third century ; but of this more hereafter. 
Nor is this doctrine to be understood in a Trithe- 
istie sense, that is, that there are three essences or 
beings numerically distinct, which may be said to 
be but one, because of the same nature; as three 
men may be said to be one, because of the same 
human nature ; but this is to assert three Gods 
and not one ; this the Trinitarians indeed are often 
charged with, and they as often deny the charge. 
For they assert, that there is but one divine es- 
sence ; though there are different modes of subsist- 
ing in it which are called persons ; and these pos- 
sess the whole essence undivided. And this unity 
is not aft unity of parts, which make^ one conlpo- 
situm, as the body and soul of man do ; for God 
is a simple and uncompounded Spirit ; nor an uni- 
ty of genus and^pecies, under which may be many 
singulars of the same kind, but God is one in num- 
ber and nature, and stands opposed to the poly- 

* See Sparks' Enquiry. 
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theism of the heathens, who had gods many and 
lords many, 1 Cor. viii. 4. 5. Nor are those pas- 
sages of scripture which assert the unity of God, 
to be appropriated to one person only, to the exclu- 
sion of the others : but to be considered as includ- 
ing each.' 

Thus we see, there is hardly any end to the dif- 
ferent theories on this subject. And yet, we are 
told, it is plainly taught in the Bible ! What more 
suspicious circumstance could attend a doctrine, 
than such an endless contrariety of opinion ? Es- 
sential articles of faith surely ought to be revealed 
with more distinctness. Which, we ask, is the 
true doctrine, of these various ones? To which 
must we turn, as the foundation of christian hope? 
Would it not be well for Trinitarians to settle 
among themselves, what the trinity is, before they 
condemn us for not believing it? Such are some 
of the circumstantial argmnents against the trini- 
ty. With these in mind, let us proceed to an ex- 
amination of the doctrine. It may be well, first 
to give a statement of it in the language of the 
creed most generally received ; and if any should 
say, this is not our trinity, we reply, here is the 
only difficulty we have to encounter ; for when 
refuted in one form, its advocates will rise up 
and say, your arguments do not reach us, for that 
is not what we call the trinity. We will try, how- 
ever, and iake aw^y so many of the pillars of the 
system, that it can stand in no form whatever. 

In the confession of faith, adopted by the ortho- 
dox churches, the doctrine is thus stated—' There 
is but one only living and true God, who is infi- 
nite in being and perfection, a most pure spirit, in- 
visible, without body, parts, or passions, immuta- 
ble, immense, eternal, incomprehensible,* &c. 
' In unity of the Godhead there be three persons 
of one substance, power, and eternity; God the 
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Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
The Father is of none, neither begotten nor pro- 
ceeding; the Son is eternally begotten of the Fa- 
ther ; the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding from 
the Father and the Son.' In the larger catechism 
we hear the same. ^ There be three persons in 
the Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ; and these three are one true eternal God, 
the same in substance, equal in power and glory : 
although distinguished by their personal proper- 
ties.' Such is the trinity ; and when we consider 
the peculiar and strange nature of the doctrine, it 
seems as though a bare statement of it is sufficient 
to refute it. 

1. The doctrine rests upon an impossibility. It is 
impossible that three infinite persons should make 
but one God. A person is a real being who has a 
' distinct existence and mind ;' who has a ' distinct 
will of his own ;' and ' a distinct power of action.' 
This is the sense in which Trinitarians have de- 
fined person. Dr. Walertand says — * By person, 
I certainly mean a real person, an Hypostasis, no 
Mode, Attribute, or Property. Each divine Per- 
son is an individual intelligent Agent.' How then, 
can the Godhead be composed of three persons ? 
How can three persons having separate wills, and 
separate modes of action, be one person ? It will 
not answer to say, the unity is in wilt and pur- 
pose ; for this does not make the three one person, 
any more than a union of will and purpose among 
three men, proves them to be one person. Neither 
can it be said, the three persons make one as soul, 
spirit and body make one ; for this would prove 
God made Up of parts, whereas he is simple and 
indivisible. Nothing will be gained, by saying, 
the three persons are three modes or relations ; for 
this destroys the idea of person, and teaches that 
God manifests himself in three different ways. 
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The difficulty is equally as great, if we say, the 
three persons mean a threefold distinction in the 
Godhead ; for if the distinction be not in person- 
ality, it is only three different manifestations. 
Thus there is no way in which three persons can 
be one God, any more than three men can be one 
man. 

But this is not all the difficulty. The trinity 
represents the thre^ persons as equal in power, 
wisdom and duration ; it speaks of God the Fath- 
er^ God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. Now 
according to this, there are three Gods, each pos- 
sessing almighty power and infinite wisdom ; each 
being self-existent and independent. But the ex- 
istence of three Gods is an impossibility. To con- 
vince all of this I have only to refer to the argu- 
ment of Dr. Hopkins against a plurality of Gods. 
He says — ^ There can be. but one First Cause who 
exists necessarily, and without beginning; for 
there can be but one infinite Being. To suppose 
another, or a second, necessarily excludes the first; 
and to suppose the first, necessarily excludes the 
second, and any other infinite Being. The same 
is evident from the consideration of the divine per- 
fections. * God is infinite power, infinite wisdom. 
But there cannot be two or more infinite wisdoms, 
because this is a contradiction. Infinite power is 
all the power there is, or can be, and is clearly in- 
consistent with any other power distinct from that 
which is also infinite.'* Nothing can be more 
clear than this reasoning; it shows the utter im- 
possibility of the existence of three infinite Gods. 
And yet Trinitarianism says — 'There are three 
Gods, equal in power, wisdom and duration.' 

The argument of Pr. Gill is just as conclu-- 
sive. He says—' God is infinite and incotnprehen- 

* See HopkiiLi p. 96. 
6* 
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sible. To suppose two infinities, the one must 
reach unto, comprehend, and include the other or 
not ; if it does not, then it is not infinite, and so 
not God ; if it does reach unto, comprehend and 
include the other, then that which is comprehend- 
ed and included hy it is finite, and so not God ; 
therefore, it is clear there cannot be more infini- 
ties than one : and if but one infinite, then but 
one God/'^ Thus the existence of more than one 
infinite Being is impossible ; and therefore, the 
article which teaches that there are three, God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost^ 
cannot be true. 

2. The trinity cannot be true, because a contra- 
diction in terms. It is contriadictory to say, a son 
is co-existent with his father ; and yet the trinity 
rests upon this. It is no removal of the difficulty 
to say. Father and Son are correlates ; they sup- 
pose each other ; they commence and exist togetn- 
er ; for though the Son may be co-existent with 
the relationship of father, he is not co-existent 
with the Being who sustains this relationship. 

Again— It is a contradiction to say, the Son is 
independent of the Father ; for sonship necessari- 
ly implies dependence. If not used to ddhote that 
Jesus derived his existence, I can see no propriety 
in the term. Derived existence is its usual mean- 
ing. It is sometimes employed to denote adoption, 
and to signify that one has been the pupil of an- 
other ; but here also, it implies dependence. Let 
it not be said, the terms Father and Son ate simply 
names by which the first two persons in the trini-" 
ty have chosen to be distinguished, that really one 
is no more Father or Son than the other; for 
throughout the Scriptures the distinction is kept 
up ; and the Son is always spoken of as subordi-t 

* See Qill as abridged by 8toughtan, pp. 89, 90^ 
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nate to the Father, as coming from, and returning 
to- him, as being indebted to him for wisdom, 
grace and power. Besides, we never put the Son 
in the place of the Father; nor the Father in 
the place of the Son ] but we always conceive of 
them as two distinct beings, one sustaining the re- 
lation of Father, and the other the relation of Son. 

There is^ only one way in which any can seek 
to avoid these contradictions ; and that is by say- 
ing. Son ii9 a term used with reference to the 
human nature of Christ. But this is rather in- 
creasing the difficulty ; for to say * God the 
Son,' is a direct contradiction, for God is infinite 
and Son finite. Let it not be replied, there is a 
union of finite and infinite in the Son ; for then 
we ask, which is the Son, the finite or the infi- 
nite ? If the finite, we have again the contradic- 
tion of God the Son ; if the infinite, the previous 
question is provoked ; how can the Son be equal 
to the Father ? Perhaps it will be said, the union 
of the finite and the infinite constitute the Son. 
Then we reply^ there was no Son till the incar- 
nation of Jesus, whereas Trinitarianism says, the 
Son is co-existerit with the Father. Thus there 
is no method by which we can avoid the contra- 
dictions which the trinity involves. The Father 
must necessarily be prior and superior td the Son. 
If he be not, there is no meaning in the terms 
Father and Son. 

3. The trinity cannot be true, because it teaches 
that Christ is God and man at the same time ; in 
other words, that he is both finite and infinite. 
There are numerous passages of Scripture in 
which Christ asserts his inferiority to the Father. 
* But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father.'* 'I go unto my Father, 

* Mark xiii. 82. 
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for my Fatter is greater than I.'* ' I can of mine 
own self do nothing : as I hear, I judge, and my 
judgment is just, because I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of the Father, which hath sent 
me.*t In reply to these, Trinitarian? say, he is 
here speaking in his human nature; and that 
while in his human nature, he is dependent, igno- 
rant and weak, in his divine, he is independent, 
infinite in wisdom, and almighty in power. Ac- 
cording to this, he knows all things, and yet does 
not know all things ; he has all power, and yet 
has not all power; he is independent, and yet as 
dependent as man. Now were I to use language 
in this way respecting myself, you would call me 
the veriest trifler in existence. Suppose that with 
one ear I am totally deaf; and that I am called 
into a court to testify respecting a conversation 
which passed in my presence between two per- 
sons. Suppose that in giving my testimony, I say, 
I cannot imagine why I am called here ; for I am 
ignorant of this whole case, I did not hear the 
conversation. In reply, I am told that I was pre- 
sent and must have heard it ; and that I have been 
heard to relate it often, — to which I answer, oh ! I 
mean that with my deaf ear, I did not hear ; with 
the other, I heard all. Now surely the court 
would call this trifling ; and yet the case is a fair 
representation of the theory before us ; for accord- 
ing to this, Jesus says, * of himself he can do noth- 
ing' when of himself he can do all things. 

Besides — ^there is no evidence that when Christ 
speaks of his inferiority to tfie Father, he simply 
refers to his human nature. He gives us no inti- 
mation of being God and man. He does not say, 
I am now speaking in my human, and now in my 
divine nature. I know it will be said— Unless he 

■ 

* John xiv. 28. f John v. 80. 
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was ' God omniscient and omnipotent, and still a 
feeble man, and of imperfect knowledge,'* we 
cannot account for his being represented as the 
Creator of all things in heaven and in earth, and 
at the same time, * a man of sorrows and of imper- 
fect knowledge.' But, nothing can be more futile 
than this reasoning ; for the very power by which 
Jesus created was given him. Hear the Apostle — 
^ For by him were all things created that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible ; 
* * and he is before all things, and by him all 
things consist ; '♦^ '^ for it pleased the Father that in 
him should all fulness dwell.'f Thus all his ful- 
ness, even the power by which he created, was re- 
ceived of God. 

Again — It has been said, Christ must be God 
and man, or he could not act as Judge. But in 
relation to this, he says — ' For as the Father hath 
life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have 
life in himself : and hath given him authority to 
execute judgment also, bpcause he is the Son of 
man.'l Thus his power to read the heart and' 
understand the motive, was given him. And so 
of all the powers he possessed. He taught as never 
man taught ; but it was the Father speaking 
through him. He quickened into life the slumber- 
ing dead ; but it was the Father Working through 
him. He triumphed over sin, death and hell ; but 
it was because God gave the victory through him. 
Thus all those works on which Trinitarians rely to 
prove that Christ was, God, were performed by 
power which he received of the Father, so that in 
creating, judging, working miracles, teaching, sav- 
ing and achieving victories, he was inferior to, the 
Father. 

Here then, we see there is no evidence that 

* Quoted from Professor Stuart, 
t Col. i. 16—19. t John v. 26. 27. 
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Christ is God and man. Evidence? How can 
there be evidence of an impossibility ? ' Our idea 
of God is of an infinite being ; our idea of man is of 
a finite being ; and we perceive that the same thing 
cannot be both infinite and finite. There is noth- 
ing clear in language, no proposition of any sort 
can be aflBLrmed to be true, if we cannot affirm this 
to be true,^ — that it is impossible that the same 
being should be finite and infinite ; or in other 
words, that it is impossible that the same being 
should be man and God.' 

4. The trinity cannot be true, because Christ is 
always spoken of as a being distinct from the 
Father. Thus Paul says — * There is one God, 
and one Mediator between God and men.'* Now 
if Christ be not distinct from God, how can he be 
a mediator between God and man ? A mediator 
necessarily implies the existence of three parties — 
the two between whom the difficulty exists, and 
the one who makes the reconciliation. Jesus, 
therefore, must be distinct from God. Thus we 
' read — ' But to us there is but one God, the Fathery 
of whom are all things, and we in him ; and one 
Lord^ Jesus Christy by whom are all things, and we 
by him.' This language teaches : First. That the 
one self-existent God is one Person^ viz. the Father. 
This one person, it styles Crorf, and calls him the 
Father. Second. That this one God is the source 
of all things — of whom are all things. Third. 
That Jesus Christ, the one Lord, is a person as 
distinct from the Being of God, as he is from the 
Pers&n of the Father — and one Lord Jesus Christ. 
Fourth. That JeSus Christ, the one Lord, is the 
Medium, or Agent through whom, or by whom 
God displays his fi^lness, in the production of 
events — By whom are all thifigs.-f 

* 1 Cor. viii. 6. f Abridged from the Bible News. 
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This reasoning accords wijli the general language 
of the New Testament. Take a few cases — * We 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ' — ' Grace be to you and peace from God our 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ' — 'Grace and 
peace be multiplied uixto you through the knowl- 
edge of God, and of Jesus our Lord.' But this is 
not all. Jesus is represented as coming from God, 
and returning to him; but if he, be the very God, 
he comes from himself, and returns to himself. 
Jesus, therefore, cannot be God. Besides he says 
— My Father is greater than L Now how could 
this be, if Christ be God himself? ' My Father is 
greater than I.' Hence he prayed to the Father — 
he gave thanks to the Father. It is said — He was 
chosen by God — ^appointed by God — sanctified by 
God — ^inspired by God — ^anointed by God — given 
by God. Now if you say Christ was God, you 
make him appoint, choose, sanctify, give, and 
anoint himself. You make him equal with the 
Father, when he says, he is inferior to him ; you 
make him God, when he says, he is the Son of 
God — the servant of God. 

5. The trinity cannot be true, because, there is 
no evidence of three Gods. To be satisfied of this, 
you have only to consider, that by the Holy> Spirit 
is ' intended the same as theftUness of God,^ The 
general language of Scripture proves this. Thus 
it is represented as being shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ ; given without measure to 
the Savior, but with measure to man. Now could 
W€^ speak of shedding forth a person ; and of giv- 
ing a' person by |nea$ure ? But if by the Holy 
Spirit, the fulness of God be intended, then it is 
very proper to say, shedforth^ and given by meas^ 
ure. Second. The Spirit is said to dwell in holy 
men. Thus the Apostles were called the temple, 
in which dwelt the Holy Spirit. But could the 
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third person of the trinity dwell in a man ? Third. 
It is represented as being given, *How much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him' ? Fourth. Men are 
said to receive the Holy Spirit. J Have you re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit since you believed' ? Now 
the idea of receiving a person is too inconsistent to 
be admitted. Fifth. Persons are said to be filled 
with the Holy Spirit ; but could we talk of being 
^filled with God ^7 Sixth. Christ is said to be 
anointed of God with the Holy Ghost. How then 
can the Holy Ghost be a person ? - 

Does any one say^ the Spirit must be a person, 
for it is represented as speaking and being blas- 
phemed ? I answer — So is wisdom personified, and 
represented as standing in the street, stretching 
forth her hand, laughing at the simple, and mock- 
ing them in the day of their judgment. Charity 
is 'personified, and represented as suffering, hoping 
and believing. Miracles are personified, and rep- 
resented as bearing witness of Jesus, and the truth 
of his word. 

' Personification is a common figure in all lan- 
guages, but is in none so frequent as those of the 
East. Hence almost all the common events and 
conditions of human life, and almost every power 
and disposition of the human mind is personified 
in the Holy Scriptures. Considering, therefore, 
the very frequent mention of the influence of God 
in the writings of the New Testament, it would 
have been truly surprising, if this affection had 
not been occasionally described as possessing per- 
sonal properties; and if we examine the passages, 
in which it is represented, the figure will probably 
appear in no instance forced and unnatural, even 
to the ears of those accustomed to the plainer dic- 
tion of western countries.' 

As an instance of this perisonification, take the 
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language of Peter — speaking of the Savior's resur- 
rection, he says: — *We are witnesses of these 
things, and so also is the Holy Spirit, which God 
hath given to them that^bey him.' But how did 
the Holy Spirit witness these things?' We answer, 
by the works which the Apostles performed, 
through its agency ; for God would not give mi-* 
raculous powers to men preaching a falsehood. 
This case, therefore, is directly against the real 
personality of the Spirit ; for it was in the Apostles^ 
and gave them their power ; it was poured out up- 
on them on the day of Pentecost. TSL Watson, in 
his Theological Instituted, (page 226) says, unless 
the Holy Ghost is God, he could not be blasphemi* 
ed. But this argument would make him greater 
than the Father or the Son; for the sin against the 
Holy Ghost was greater than any other. His rea- 
soning, therefore, is inconclusive. Blasphemy 
agaiQst the Holy Ghost was ascribing the mira- 
cles of Christ to a wicked spirit ; and it was great- 
er than any other sin, because miracles were the 
fullest evidence which could be given, that God 
was with him. Thus blasphemy against the Ho- 
ly Spirit, was speaking reproachfully of the divine 
agency in Jesus. How idle then, to say, this proves 
that tiiie Holy Spirit is a person. 

If it be a person, why is not the Father said to 
love it, as he loves the Son? Why is it not said 
to love the world, as the Father and Son are said 
to love it? Why are not mankind required to love 
it, as they are to love the Father and the Son ? 
Why are we never commanded to worshiJ> it? 
Why is there no instance in the Bible, of its being 
worshipped ?^ Why will the redeemed only sing 
praise to God and the Lanib 7 Why did Jesus say 
— no one but the Father knew the day when Je- 
rusalem would be destroyed ? These questions no 
Trinitarian can answer ; they show most conclu- 

7 
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sively, that the Holy Spirit is the divine fiiUness 
given to the Savior, Brophets and Apostles, by 
which they wrought miracles and xevealed God's 
will. By this they were inspired and directed. 
The whole truth is set forth in the Savior's prom- 
ise to send the Comforter, who should abide with 
his followers. This Comforter came in the mirac- 
ulous outpouring of the Spirit, or the communica- 
tion of miraculous gifts. We must be right ; for 
how could it be said — one divine heiag poured oui 
another? 

Such are some of the arguments which may be 
oflFered against the trinity. Before dismissing this 
subject, it seems proper that I should consider a 
few of the arguments on which the trinity is 
thought to rest. 

* In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.'* Here it 
is said, Jesus is called God — the word was God. 
But in what sense was he God — the highest and 
fullest sense? Was he the self-existent, eternal 
God ? The word God is sometimes used in a sub- 
ordinate sense. Thus the Almighty says to Mo- 
ses, * I have made thee a God to Pharaoh ;' and 
to the Jews, he gave this command, ' Thou shalt 
not revile the gods,' meaning the magistrates. And 
in this subordinate sense, the word God is applied 
to Jesus. Look at the text again : ' In the begin- 
ning was the word ; and the word was with God, 
and the word was God.' Now here the same word 
which was called God, was with God, so that, 
unless, when applied to Jesus, it is used in a sub- 
ordmate sense, you charge the Evangelist with 
saying, God was with himself! With God. To 
be with a person in this sense, implies dependence, 
inferiority ; and as Christ was vnth God, he must 
be subordinate to him. 

* John i. 1. 
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Again-^It is said, Jesus is * equal with God,'* 
and, therefore, the trinity jnust be true. But this 
does not prove a trinity of Gods, neither does it 
prove that the Holy Ghost is equal with God. 
Besides — In what sense is Christ equal with God? 
He says — He can of himself do nothing, that, all 
his wisdom and power were given him. Not only 
so — if Christ be God, then the phrase, ^ equal with 
God,' signifies that Jesus is equal with himself, 
which is an absurdity. ' Who being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God.' Now to be in the form of a being, is to be 
like a being ; but if Jesus was the very God, how 
could we say he was in the form of God ? That 
would be like saying, a man was in the form of 
himself Perhaps it will be replied, Jesus is J:he 
second person in the trinity, arid i« like the first. 
But if the first and second be one and the same, 
this is no removal of the difficulty. . Nor is this all. 
Some Trinitarians translate the phrase, equal with 
God — like God : Being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be like God ; and therefore, this 
passage is no proof that Jesus is the almighty and 
eternal God. In one place he is caUed the bright- 
ness of the Father's glory, and the express image 
of his person. Thus he is like him — in the form 
of him, or image of him ; but unless a being can 
be like himself, in the form of himself, and with 
himself, all these passages, on which so much re- 
liance is placed by the Trinitarians, prove Jesus 
to be inferior to the Father. 

Again — The form of baptism is thought to prove 
the trinity — ^Go ye and teach all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost.' But^ if this proves the 
trinity, then I can prove Moses to be God ; for 

* Philip, ii. 6. 
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all the Israelites were baptized into Moses and in 
the cloud and in the sea. Perhaps, you will say, 
this is a different case, for here the Son and Holy 
Spirit are associated with God. But this proves 
nothing, for we find the name of men associated 
with God. Thus the Jews were commanded to 
believe the Lord God and his prophets ; but would 
you say the prophets were equal with God ? Look 
at the way in which Jesus begins his address to 
his Apostles, when he sends them out to preach. 
All power, he says, all power in heaven and in 
earth, is given me. Go ye, therefore, &c.* Now I 
ask, if the self-existent God could have power 
given him ? If not, the passage is no proof of the 
trinity. 

But I need not enlarge ; for the trinity is op- 
posed to all our ideas of God, and to the uniform 
language of the Bible. There is one God, and 
ONE Lord, Jesus Christ. 

* Matt. zzYiit. la 
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CHAPTER IV. 

/ ORIGINAL SIN. 

Divines have represented sin to be of two kinds, 
original and acticaL Actual sin is a direct viola- 
tion of God's law, by one who has the right use of 
his powers. Original sin is that whereby our whole 
nature is corrupted and rendered contrary to the 
law of God. The latter is thus described in the 
confession of faith adopted at the Theological 
School in Andover. ' That in consequence of his 
[Adam's] disobedience, all his descendants were 
constituted sinners : that by nature every man is 
personally depraved, destitute of holiness, unlike 
and opposed to God, and that previously to the 
renewing grace of the Divine Spirit^ all his moral 
actions are adverse to the character and glory of 
God; that being morally incapable of recovering 
the image of his Creator, which was lost in Adam^ 
every man is justly exposed to eternal damnation.' 
In the Assembly's Catechism, it is thus stated — 
' Our first parents, being left to the freedom of 
their own will, fell from the estate wherein they 
were created, by sinning against God. The cove- 
nant being made with Adam, not only for himself, 
but for his posterity, all mankind descending from 
him by ordinary generation, sinned in him, and 
fell with him in the first transgression. The fall 
did bring man into a state of sin and misery. The 
sinfulness of that state whereinto man fell, consists 
in the guilt of Adam's first sin, the want of origi- 
nal righteousness, the corruption of his whole na- 

7* 
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ture, which is commonly called original sin, togeth- 
er with all the actual transgressions which proceed 
from it. All mankind by the fall lost communion 
with God, are under his wrath and curse, and so 
made liable to all the miseries of this life, to death 
itself, and the pains of hell forever.' 

To this doctrine I have many objections. 

1. It rests on assimied premises. It assumes 
that a covenant was made with Adam for all his 
posterity, which would subject them, in case of 
his disobedience, to all its consequences. ^ This 
covenant is thus stated in the creed which I have 
already quoted. ^ The covenant being made vnth 
Adam, not only for himself , but for his posterity , all 
mankind descending from him by ordinary gene- 
ration, sinned in hirn, and fell toith him, inihe first 
transgression.^ Now where have we any evidence 
that such a covenant was made ? Where is it 
stated, that 'Adam is the federal head of his pos* 
terity, or that their fate was involved in what 
he did?' Turn to the account of Adam as given 
in Genesis. 'And the Lord God took the man, 
and put him into the garden of Eden to dress it, 
and to keep it. And the Lord God commandea 
the man saying, — ^Of every tree of the garden thou 
may est freely eat: but of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil thou shalt not eat of it ; for in 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.'* No allusion k here made to any 
covenant involving the fate of Adam's posterity. 
And yet, this was the very time when it should 
have been stated, that Adam might see the awful 
consequences which would result from disobedi- 
ence, and thereby be induo^&d to resist temptation. 
It will not answer to say, Adam was ignorant of 
the covenant: for how could it have been made 

» GUn. ii. 16—17. 
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with him, without his knowledge ? Why, then, 
if such a covenant was in existence, was nothing 
said respecting it ? Perhaps we shall find it in the 
threatening made after transgression. ' And unto 
Adam he said, Because thou hast hearkened 
unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the 
tree whereof I conunanded thee, saying. Thou 
shalt not eat of it, cursed is the ground for thy 
sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life. Thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
forth unto thee; and thou shalt eat the herb of the 
field. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground ; for out of 
it thou wast taken: for dust thou art and unto dust 
shalt thou return.'* Now why is nothing said 
respecting the consequences of this transgression 
to Adam's posterity? Will you say, because he 
had none? Then turn to the curse pronounced 
upon the woman. * Unto the woman he said, I 
will greatly multiply thy sorrow, and thy con- 
ception : in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children ; 
and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall rule over thee.'f It is not then, because 
Adam had no posterity ; for here it is contempla- 
ted. We ask therefore, again, why God was silent 
respecting the eflFects of violating his law, as 
they were to bd felt by his posterity ? Why did 
he not say, they would be brought into the world 
in consequence of this, totally corrupt, and expos- 
ed to endless damnation? But so far from saying 
this, he does not declare that there shall be any 
moral effect whatever produced upon his posterity; 
he does not intimate the least change in their 
moral constitution. It is all assumption, therefore, 
to say such a covenant was made with Adam. 
2. The penalty of the law did not relate to any 

♦ Gen. ill 17—19. t Gen. iiu 16. 
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ture, which is commonly called original sin, togeth- 
er with all the actual transgressions which proceed 
from it. All mankind by the fall lost communion 
with God, are under his wrath and curse, and so 
made liable to all the miseries of this life, to death 
itself, and the pains of hell forever.' 

To this doctrine I have many objections. 

1. It rests on assimied premises. It assumes 
that a covenant was made with Adam for all his 
posterity, which would subject them, in case of 
his disobedience, to all its consequences. ^ This 
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terity, or that their fate was involved in what 
he did?' Turn to the account of Adam as given 
in Genesis. * And the Lord God took the man, 
and put him into the garden of Eden to dress it, 
and to keep it. And the Lord God commanded 
the man saying, — Of every tree of the garden thou 
may est freely eat : but of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil thou shalt not eat of it ; for in 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.'* No allusion is here made to any 
covenant involving the fate of Adam's posterity. 
And yet, this was the very time when it should 
have been stated, that Adam might see the awful 
consequences which would result from disobedi- 
ence, and thereby be induo^&d to resist temptation. 
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with him, without his knowledge 7 Why, then, 
if such a covenant was in existence, was nothing 
said respecting it ? Perhaps we shall find it in the 
threatening made after transgression. ' And unto 
Adam he said, Because thou hast hearkened 
unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the 
tree whereof I commanded thee, saying, Thou 
shalt not eat of it, cursed is the ground for thy 
sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life. Thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
forth unto thee; and thou shalt eat the herb of the 
field. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return imto the ground ; for out of 
it thou wast taken: for dust thou art and unto dust 
shalt thou return.'* Now why is nothing said 
respecting the consequences of this transgression 
to Adam's posterity ? Will you say, because he 
had none? Then turn to the curse pronounced 
upon the woman. ^ Unto the woman he said, I 
will greatly multiply thy sorrow, and thy con- 
ception : in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children ; 
and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall rule over thee.'f It is not then, because 
Adam had no posterity ; for here it is contempla- 
ted. We ask therefore, again, why God was silent 
respecting the efiects of violating his law, as 
they were to h^ felt by his posterity 7 Why did 
he not say, they would be brought into the world 
in consequence of this, totally corrupt, and expos- 
ed to endless damnation? But so far from saying 
this, he does not declare that there shall be any 
moral effect whatever produced upon his posterity; 
he does not intimate the least change in their 
moral constitution. It is all assumption, therefore, 
to say such a covenant was made with Adam. 
2. The penalty of the law did not relate to any 

* Gen. ill 17—19. t Oen. iiu 16. 
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in hope.'* Unless man was thus originally consti- 
tuted, why did he so easily fall a prey to tempta- 
tion ? We see no long and violent struggles against 
sin; no shrinking with the horror of an immacu- 
late being from the thought of evil ; his whole 
course was just what would be expected from a 
man who knew nothing by experience of sin or 
its consequences. Suppose the common opinion 
of his original state correct ; and that before trans- 
gression he had a nature entirely holy, how could 
he commit a single sin? 'A single sin implies a 
previous sinful disposition. To make him a sin- 
ner then, after he had been created at first holy, 
must have been an immediate act of God.' This 
orthodox writers have admitted. The celebrated 
Dr. Emmons says — ^ It is in vain to attempt to ac- 
count for the first sin of the first man, by the in- 
strumentality of second causes. And until we are 
willing to admit the interposition of 'the Supreme 
First Cause, we must be content to consider the 
fall of Adam" as an unfathomable mystery. 'f 
Therefore, we must either say with Dr. Emmons, 
that God by 'a divine energy took hold of his [Ad- 
am's] hearty and led him into sin,^ ox say that, he 
was made subject to vanity, with powers capable 
of virt\ie and of sin. Now we have no evidence 
of such divine agency in rendering man sinful. 
Adam does not accuse his Maker of compelling 
him to transgress j we see nothing but the opera- 
tion of second causes, such as now tempt those 
who go astray. Hence Adam had the same appe- 
tites and passions, the same propensities to sin, 
that his posterity have. 

5. It is contrary to the known effects of vice to 
suppose that any sudden and total change was 
produced in the moral and natural constitution of 

* Ilom. viii. 20. t Emmons' sermons printed at Wrentham, 
1800, p. 292. 
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Adam by the first sin. We have all read the high 
wrought descriptions of the happy state of Adam 
before the transgression; of the perfectly docile 
nature of all the creatures which God had made* 
and of the perfect beauty and glory which reignea 
in the garden where he was placed. Milton says : 

* About them frisking played 
All beasts of th' earth, since wild, and of all chase. 
In wood or wilderness, forest or den ; 
Sporting the lion ramped, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid ; bears', tigers, ounces, pards. 
Gamboled before them ; the unwieldy elephant 
To make them mirth, used all his might and wreathed 
His lithe proboscis.^ 

Admit the truth of all this, and the question 
arises, how sin could instantly change the whole 
constitution of the moral, animal and physical 
world. According to this theory, the whole na- 
ture of our first parents, by a single act of disobe- 
dience, underwent an instantaneous and radical 
change, so that what in them before was perfect, 
pure and holy, became, at once, corrupt and sin- 
ful in th^ extreme ; every bad passion, unhallow- 
ed desire and vicioui^ propensity, instantaneously 
awoke in their bosoms, and they were thoroughly 
depraved. 

Now I would ask, * If it is not a very singular 
and unaccountable fact, if a fact it be, that one sin 
should thus suddenly destroy all that is good and 
perfect in man ; contaminate and change his whole 
nature ; and create a disposition, and a kind of ne- 
cessity to commit every other sin ? Is this accord- 
ing to the constitution of our nature ? Do we find 
that the violation of one of the divine commands, 
inmiediately disqualifies a person to obey any of 
the rest of these commands, and creates a disposi- 
tion to violate them all 7 Do we not rather see 
those around us, who are guilty of some sins, and 
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yet avoid the commission of many others, and live 
in the habitual practice of many virtues? How 
happens it, that one sin should have made such 
havoc and ruin in the moral constitution of our 
progenitor, which was at best as perfect as ours ; 
and yet many sins in us, do not^-entirely destroy 
our moral powers, and incapacitate us for good- 
ness? Nor is this all. How should the sin of 
Adam have produced such an effect upon his nat- 
ural constitution V How should it have made him 
mortal? Is there any way by which we can ac- 
count for such a change? JBesides — ^how could 
Adam's sin have changed the disposition of the 
creatures, which Milton describes as so peaceful ? 
Is it possible to conceive of one act tainting, not 
only the whole moral world, but the whole ani- 
mal ? For myself I am fully persuaded that this is 
all romance, that it is the work of fiction, that it 
has no higher foundation than the fruitful imagi- 
nation of a Milton ! Perhaps it will be said, this is 
not fiction, for God made man in his own image, 
which he does not now naturally possess ; and, 
therefore, he is a fallen being. But I say every 
child is bom into the world with as much of the 
image of God, as Adam had when he was created. 
The language of the Savior proves this. * Suffer 
little children^ to come unto me, and forbid them 
not ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.' Now 
how could the Savior have thus spoken, if little 
children are totally depraved — ^if there be no 
good thing within them? Little children, there- 
lore, must possess naturally the image of God. It 
will avail nothing to say, they have not righte- 
ousness ; for Adam could not have been created 
with this, since it is obedience, love, gratitude ; it 
is a virtue of the heart, and not a faculty. Hence 
his being created in God's image, denotes that he 
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was created with intellectual and moral faculties^* 
If Adam had been absolutely perfect and holy, he 
could not have sinned ; he could not have yielded 
to temptation. Unless he' had the passions belong- 
ing to human nature, he would have been, incapa- 
ble of temptation.f The voice of the tempter 
could have made no impression upon him; for 
there was nothing in his nature to respond to it, 
any more than there is in God himself. 

Thus we see there was no sudden and total 
change produced in the natural and moral consti- 
tution of Adam by his first sin. We have, the 
same natural and moral constitution which he 
had ; and consequently the common opinion about 
the fall is altogether imaginary. Adam fell ; but 
it was simply a fall from innocence to sin; such a 
fall as any man would now experience, if placed 
in the world as Adam was. His fall was yield- 
ing to temptation, giving way to his anims^l na- 
ture. Such a fall could not affect his posterity, in 
any different way from what the sin of a parent 
will now. affect his children, ^his will be admit- 
ted by all, who are convinced that Adam was con- 
stituted as we are. Being anxious to remove all 
doubts as to the doctrine of original sin, I wish to 
inquire how, even admitting that Adam fell, ac- 

* The great prerogative of man is his being made in the 
image of God,. which a writer in the Apocrypha (Wisd. ii. 2.) 
^alls an image of his own eternity, man being designed to be 
immortal. But the great superiority of the intellectual facul- 
ties of man, and the dominion which by this means he pos- 
sesses over the brute creation, bring him to a near resemblance 
to his Maker, make him a proper subject of his moral govern- 
ment, and fit him for iinmortality, in preference to other crea- 
tures. Priestley's Notes on the Scriptures. 

t Divines have laid great stress upon the declaration, that 
God made man upright, (£ccle. vii. 29.) but if this means 
that he was absolutely holy, so that, as Dr. Emmons says, satan 
could not tempt him, how shall we explain the remainder of 
the verse — they have sought out many inventions f 

8 
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cording to the popular theory, we coul^ have sin- 
hed in him, his di3obedience could have rendered 
us transgressors ? We have no evidence that there 
was any different connection subsisting between 
Adam and his posterity, than what subsists be- 
tween parents and their children now. But who 
would think of saying a child was guilty for what 
its father did ! Especially, who would say, that 
a child born after the commission of a crime by its 
parent, should be held accountable for that cirime ? 
Suppose our government should arraign a yoimg 
man at the- bar of justice, and charge him with 
being gdilty for acts committed by his father be- 
fore he was born? And suppose he should be 
doomed to prison for those acts — ^how long would 
the people allow him to remain there ? But why 
hot ? He had just as much agency in that, as I 
had in the sin of Adam ; for wjiich it is said, I am 
as guilty as Adam, and can as justly be punished. 
I cannot set forth the error of this doctrine more 
clearly, than by borrowing the language of Pro- 
fessor Stuart. 

He says — ^ According to the common theory of 
impuiaiion, . . . the sin of onem^in is charged upon 
all his posterity, who are condemned to everlast- 
ing death because of it, antecedent to, and inde- 
pendently of, any voluntary emotion or action on 
their part. But this- idea seems to be attended 
with some serious diflSLCulties ; for, it appears to 
contradict the essential principles of our moral con- 
sciousness. We never did, and we never can, feel 
guilty of another's act, which was 4one without 
any knowledge or concurrence of our own. We 
may just as well say, that we can appropriate to 
ourselves, and make our own, the righteousness of 
another, as his unrighteousness. But we can never, 
in either case, even force ourselves into a con- 
sciousness that any act is really our own, except 
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one in which we have had a personal and volun- 
tary concern. A transfer of moral turpitude is 
just as impossible as a transfer of souls.'* This 
writer goes still further ; he shows that it would 
be the rankest injustice to puftish men for the sin 
of Adam. * Such an imputation, he says, as that 
in question, would be in direct opposition to the 
first principles of moral justice, as conceived of by 
us, or as represented in the Bible. That ** the son 
shall not die for the iniquity of the father," is as 
true as that " the father shall not die for the ini- 
quity of the son ;'' as God has most fully declared in 
Ezek. xviii.' " 

' . . . Those who hold this theory, usually 
maintain that our depravity is not only connate 
and innate^ but that being such, it is also the pwn- 
ishinent of Adam's sin which is imputed to us. 
There are, however, some very formidable difficul- 
ties in the way of this. For, the sin, in this case, 
of Adam's posterity, i. e. their original sin, is, by 
the very ground of the theory, merely putative, 
not real and actual. But what is the punishment? 
Actualj to be sure, according to the statement of 
those who advocate this theory; and actual, in- 
deed, to a tremendous degree. The punishment 
begins with our being; it is connate and innate, 
and contains within itself not only the commence- 
ment of a misery that is naturally without end, 
but is, at the same time, the root and ground of all 
other sins which we commit, and which serve un- 
speakably to augment our condemnation and mise- 
ry. Now can the human mind well conceive, that 
perfect justice would punish with actual and ever- 
lasting and inevitable corruption and misery, 
beings who are sinners only putdtively-, i. e. in 
mere supposition and not in fact ? For myself I 

* Stuart's Com. on Rom. 
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can only say, that all the elements of my moral 
nature set themselves spontaneously m array 
against such a representation ks this.^ It is one 
of those cases which makes it necessary for me to 
be made over again, and to have new and differ- 
ent faculties, before I can admit its truth.'=^ Add to 
this reasoning the fact, that we ate never said to 
be punished for Adam's sin, but for our own, and 
the argument is unanswerable. The Bible says 
nothing of our being exposed to endless damnation 
for the sin of Adam. On the contrary, it teaches, 
that the Son shall not bear the iniquity of the\fath- 
er; that those who do wrong shall receiye for that 
wrong; that God will render to every man accord- 
ing to his works. This is the uniform language 
of the Bible. Every man shall suffer for his own 
sins, and not for the sins of another. But the doctrine 
of original sin teaches, that for the offence of 
Adam millions are exposed to endless damnation, 
and that too, under the government of a right- 
eous and merciful God ! ! "Thus, in direct opposi- 
tion to the Scriptures, it declares that the Son shall 
bear the iniquity of the father ! . What <5ruelty J 
Who can receive a system which ascribes such 
injustice to, Jehovah ! 

* Stuart's Com. on Bom^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 

}ii the previous chapter, we have shown, that 
Adam was created with all the appetites and pas- 
sions which are common to human nature ; that 
his sin was the violation of a revealed law, and 
produced no more change in his natural or moral 
constitution than sin now does ; and that no other 
consequences followed, either directly or indirectly, 
to his posterity, than what now follow sin. I^ 
therefore,- men are born into the world totally de- 
praved, it is not on account of Adam's sin ; it is 
because they were originally so constituted of God. 
How generally the doctrine of total depravity is 
believed, I am unable to say. Religious sects ex- 
perience great changes in their views, long, before, 
any appear in their creeds* It is certain that an 
important change is going on among those sects 
who have. heretofore advocated the doctrine in 
question. Some have spoken out boldly and de- 
cidedly against it, and advanced sentiments as 
honorable to God as they are encouraging to man. 
But the creeds remain unaltered. Indeed, the 
new views, are claimed tp be only an explanation 
of the old theory, a renuJval of the mist in which 
it has been involved. Call them what you please, 
the removal of the error is all we ask. 

In the Westminster Confession, the doctrine is 
thus stated — * Man in his state of innocency, had 
freedom and power to will and to do that which is 
good and well pleasing to God. Man by his fall 

8* 
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into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all ability of 
will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation, 
so as a natural man, being altogether averse from 
that good, and dead in sin, is not able, by his own 
strength, to convert himself or prepare himself 
thereto.' In the dreed adopted at the Theological 
School in Andover, it is thus stated — * By- nature 
every man is personally depraved, destitute of 
holiness,, unlike and opposed to God, and previous- 
ly to the renewing agency of the Divine Spirit, all 
his moral actions are adverse to the character and 
glory of God, being morally incapable of recover- 
ing the image of his Creator which was lost in 
Adam, every man is justly exposed to eternal 
damnation.' Edwards says — * Man's nature is 
wholly infected witb this enmity against God. 
Every faculty and principle of action is wholly 
under the dominion of enmity against God. Every 
faculty is entirely and perfectly subdued under it, 
and enslaved by it. The understanding is under 
the reigning- power of this enmity. The will is 
wholly under the reigning power of it;. All the 
affections are governed by enmity against God ; 
there is not one affectiouj nor one desire, that a 
natural man has, or" that he is ever stirred up to 
act from, but what contains in it enmity against 
God. A natural man. is all full of enmity against 
God, as any viper or venomous beast is full of poi- 
son.' ' Hanging by a slender thread, with the 
flames of divine wrath flashing around, ready every 
moment to burn it asunder, you have nothing to 
lay hold of to save yourself, nothing to keep oflf 
the flames of wrath, nothing of your own, noth- 
ing that you can do to induce God to spare you 
one moment.' 

In the examination of this doctrine, we shall 
be brief. 

I. We ask, if it has any proof from Scripture. 
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*God,' says Moses, 'saw the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth, arid that every imagination of 
the thoughts of hi^ heart was only .evil continual- 
ly.'* This is regarded as very conclusive evidence 
that men are totally corrupt ; but to see that such is 
not the case, we have only to consider that it relates 
to the situation of the world before the flood, and 
to the aggravated wickedness which then prevail- 
ed. The phrase every iinagination of the ihoughts^ 
is to be understood as such language is, when now 
used. How common to say, of very wicked men, 
'they are wholly given to evil;' when nothing 
more is intended, ^ than that they have become 
shamefully vicious. Moses did not use this phrase 
in its imlimited sense; for he says, all flesh had 
tjprrupted their wayss, when Noah and his family 
were exceptions; and, therefore, some hearts were 
not wholly evil. Besides, the phrase had corrupt- 
ed, shows that Moses was describing the general 
wickedness into which the antediluvian world had 
fallen: they had corrupted their way — not they 
were bom corrupt. He was speaking of the sins 
into which they had gone, jiot the sin in which 
they were born. St. Paul, quoting from David, 
has similar language. ' They are all gone out of 
the way ; they are together become unprofitable ; 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one.' Now 
this proves nothing with regard to original depra- 
vity; it simply proves that all are sinful, that all 
have gone astray, become wicked, that none seek 
after God. To how many would this language 
be applicable, in whom some excellent qualities 
are visible. It is a common way of describing 
those given up to irreligion; but instead of teach- 
ing that they were bom sinful, it teaches the re- 
verse ; for it says — they have gone astray. 

• Gen. vi. 5. 
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David says — * Behold I was shapen in iniqui- 
ty, and in sin did my mother conceive me.'* 
That this language can have no reference to origin^.i 
depravity will be evident when we consider that 
it was spoken with reference to a sin the most dis- 
graceful ever committed by' man. Now when 
thus confessiing his wickedness he surely would 
not use language which would fully justify him in 
the commission of every sin ^ and yet such is the 
case, if he , assetted^hat he was bom totally de- 
praved. Is it not more reasonable to suppose that 
he uses a strong figurative expression,^ 4o- denote 
the greatness of his- guilt? He felt himself deep- 
ly wicked, odious in the sight of <jrod ; and how^ 
could this be more forcibly expressed than to repre- 
sent himself as shapen in iniquity and conceived 
in sin?'\ 

Again — ^ The heart is deceitful above all things^ 
and desperately^ wicked. 'J By heart here we under- 
stand the same as in those texts which speak of a 

* proud heart;' a ^contrite heart ;' a 'hardened 
heart;' an * unclean heart;' we understand the 
mind, the soul. Jeremiah made this statement re- 
specting the deceitfulness of man, to show the 
folly of trusting in him, and to persuade people to 
trust in God. Therefore, he says — 'Cursed be the 
man, who trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his 
arm ; blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lordj 
and whose hope the Lord is.' Then he adds — 

* The heart is deceitful above all things and despe- 
rately wicked : who can know it ? I the Lord search 

• Psal. li. 5. 

t It has been said that this was a proverbial expression 
among the Jews, used to denote a grievous offender. Thus 
they said to the man born blind — Thou wast altogether born 
in sinSf and dost thou teach us 7 John ix. 34. See Priest* 
ley's notes. 

I Jer. xvii. 9. , * 
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the hearts and try the reins, even to give every 
man according to his ways.' Now so aeceitful is 
man in his best estate, that it is wrong to trust in 
him ; ' we ^ cannot fully know him ; his warmest 
declarations of friendship may be deceitful; his 
acts of benevolence may be designed to gain our 
confidence, the more deeply to wound us ; and with 
the best dispositions his strength is but weakness.' 
Surely then, we should not trust him when in his 
ivorst condition. Thus, if this language proves 
an inherent depravity existing in our moral nature, 
we must say that every being on earth is totally 
deprs^ved ; because all are deceitful for aught we 
know. Besides — to say 'deceitful above all things 
and desperately^ wicked,' is not to say, man is 
totally depraved, incapable of doing any good, 
and natively corrupt. . 

Again^ — 'The natural man receive th not the 
things of the Spirit of God : for they are foolish- 
ness unto him : neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.'=^ These 
words are often quoted to prove that man in his 
natural state cannot discern anything good, that 
he must be wrought upon by the spirit before he 
can form any idea of the Gospel. This is entire- 
ly wrong, for by natural man here is not intended 
man as he is by nature, but as he has been ren- 
dered by sin. The word natural signifies seijsual, 
or animal, and is in one place rendered sensual. 
Speakinig of wisdom from beneath, the. Apostle 
says— It is ' earthly, sensual, {naturat) devilish.'f 
In his' sensual state, or the state to which he is 
brought by sin, man cannot perceive the Gospel ; 
sin bliMs the mind and perverts the judgment; 
but nothing is here said of any natural inability. J 

♦ 1 Cor. ii. 14. t Jamesiii. 16. 

X Macknight renders it animal, and^sajs, an aninfiaL man is 
one who makes the faculties of his animal nature, that Is, his 
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Again — 'If then I do that which! would not, I 
consent unto the law that it is good. Now then it 
is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in 
me. For I know that in me (that is in my flesh,) 
dwelleth no good thiiig : for tawill ii^ present with 
me; but how to perform that which is good, I find 
not.'=^ It will be suflSlcient to give Macknight's 
paraphrase of' this. ' And if, as often as I diso- 
bey the law, I do that which reason and conscience 
incline not ; by thus condemning these actions, I 
acknowledge the law to be good. Now, therefore, 
it is not reason and conscience which work out 
these evil actions, but they are wrought out by the 
sinful inclinations which prevail in my animal 
nature. These evil actions I justly ascribe to the 
prevalence of fleshly appetites: For I know that 
good is not predoniinant in me, that is, in my 
flesh. Indeed^ to have an inclination to what is 
good is easy for me, or any whose conscience is 
not wholly seared ; but* |;o practise what is excel- 
lent I do not find easy.' This text, therefore, 
is far from proving total depravity. Indeed, the 
Apostle is speaking of the spiritual and the animal 
man ; and showing that his delight in the law of 
God was after the inward man, but that tempta-_ 
tion spruiig from the flesh. If totally depraved, 
how could the inner man delight in the law of 
God ; and how could he have the warfare of which 
he speaks 7 

Other passages have been quoted to prove total 
depravity; but they are so evidently misapplied 
that any remarks upon them are unnecessary. 

senses, his passions, and his natural season darkened by pre- 
judices, the measure of truth and rule of h^s conduct, without 
paying any regard to the discoYeries of revelation. See his 
Commentary. 

* Rom. vii. 16—18. 
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We believe that sinners have a carnal mind, which 
is enmity against God; that we must all be born 
again to see the kingdom of God ; that we need 
cleansing from the filthiness of the ^esh ; that sin- 
ners are in a lost state; but we find no necessity 
for referring this to any original depravity. There 
is nothing in the Scriptures which teaches that 
men are born wholly defiled in all ihefa^nUiies and 
parts of soul and body., 

II. Haying shown this doctrine to be wholly 
without proof, we will now consider some of the 
arguments again^st it. Before adducing these, 
however, it may be well to define our views of 
the natural state of man. We lielieve — * That 
man is by nature, that is, as he is b&rn into ike 
world, equully free from sin and destitute of holi- 
ness, no more inclined to vice than to virtue, and 
equally capable in the ordinary use of his faculties, 
and the common assistance afforded him,, of either.^ 
With this definition before us, we can easily ac- 
count for the prevalence of sin, in all ages and na- 
tions, without referring it to any original depravi- 
ty. =**= Men have naturally capacities both for vir- 
tue and vice; and when more under the dominion 
of temptation than the restraints of virtue and re- 
ligion, they will give themselves up to evil. And 
here we can account for the proneness of people 
ta stray from duty. It implies no orignal depravi- 
ty ; but is to be wholly attributed to the influence 
of temptation. We are surroimded by evil ; th^ 
world is constantly ministering to the appetites 
and passions ; and while this influence is exerted 
over the animal nature, little or no influence is 
exerted over the spiritual. Reverse. the case — sur- 

* J. Wesley urges the prevalence of sin as an. unanswerable 
proof of total depravity. This is his great argunlent, the chief 
pillar in his edifice. See vol. ix. of his works. 
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round man wilh spiritual influences, and with- 
draw his temptations, and he would not be thus 
frone to wander and givtf himself up to sin. But 
must not enlarge here, and will, therefore, pro- 
ceed to state some objections to the doctrine of 
total depravity. 

1. It cannot be reconciled with the traits of early 
character, witnessed in all children. Whoever will 
look at children, will uniformly find, that they are 
naturally kind and affectionate. Even the infant, 
before it has learned to' lisp the name mother, a 
name which awakens' so many endearing associa- 
tions, will show a strength of affection, and a de- 
gree of goodness, which must forever refute the 
idea of total depravity. How can the heart be 
wholly corrupt, which loves fervently; and is grate- 
ful for every favorf I know it ii;is I»>cil said, iu 
reply to this, that children are 'ri/Licllious, disobe- 
dient, unkind, wrathful and revengtriil.'* But this 
is no answer to the argument ; for these qualities 
are not a general characteristic of children ; on 
the contrary, children are generally (he reverse of 
this. To set aside our argument, it iniisi lin yhowu 
that children have naturally dispn&iiidns ftiiirely 
evil ; that all they do is evil, and all ,they desire 
evil; and that ftiere is nothing in them to be loved 
or admired. Those who undertake this labor, are 
requested at the same time, to show the meaning 
of the Savior when he says — ' Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven;' and explain how they 
can be totally depraved, when they ' have some 
qualities, which are essential to those, who are to 
become christians.' Should it be said — children 
do not love God, and, therefore, they are naturally 
averse from him; lanswer, they cannot love him of 

* Dnighl'g Tbeologj, vol. ii. p. 8. 
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whom they are ignorant Acquaint them with 
God", place him in all his loveliness and excellen- 
cy before their mind, and their hearts will be fill- 
ed with reverence, gratitude and love ; this will 
be as natural, as for them to have these feelings 
towards an earthly parent. , 

2. The convictions of our hearts teach that we 
are not totally depraved. Every man knows that 
he can judge between right and wrong, good and 
evil. His certainty of this, makes him feel con- 
demned when he has done wrong, so that he is 
harassed with the reproaches of a guilty con- 
science. But if, when the sinner chose evil, he 
had felt utterly unable to choose good, could his 
conscience afterwards reproach him for doing what 
it was impossible to avoid 7 '' Are the agonies of re- 
morse the least mitigated by any consciousness of 
inability to do what we knew was right 7^ Ac- 
cording to this system, the inability existed, nay, 
was absolutely invincible. Conscience then, is a 
stupendous lie. Jlemorse is a wanton, unjust, un- 
merited cr^uelty. The whole moral nature of man 
is one vast system of barbarous deception. Man 
is made wretched by a feeling of liberty which he 
does not possess. He is just as miserable as 
though the cause of his wrong doing were in him- 
self; whereas it was in Adam thousands of years 
aga But who is the author of this moral nature ? 
God. By whose arrangement is it that we have» 
this conscioujsness of power and feeling of re- 
morse? God^s. Then it follows that millions of 
the human race are undergoing the torments of 
remorse, for that for which they are not at all to 
blame, by the ordination of God. Does not every 
principle of reason, and every sentiment of piety 
revolt from such a supposition ?' 

3. What we daily witness in society disproves 
this doctrine. Whoever will look around upon 
9 
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the human family, will find even among the worst 
and most abandoned of our race, many excellent 
traits of character. Go to the land of heathen 
darkness, where a false and pernicious religion 
has for centuries exerted its cursed and degrading 
influence, and you will find much to admire. A 
modern traveller in Burmah says — * Whenever we 
stopped to eat, we entered a house freely, and were 
immediately offiered clean mats, and treated with 
(the utmost hospitality. Able and willing to sup- 
ply our wants, they sometimes expostulated with 
the servant as he was cooking our meals, that he 
had brought rice and fowls, instead of allowing 
them to ^mrnish our tables. This trait is preva- 
lent among the Karens. Native assistants go from 
village to village among them, even where the 
Gospel Ijas never been heard, and take literally 
neither scrip nor purse. They are bountifully 
supplied even where their message meets only with 
opposition.'* Now the people exhibiting such 
traits of charaQter cannot be totally depraved. 
Indeed, look where you will ; ^ search the history 
of man ; all the records of human guilt and crime, 
and you will not find one instance of a life of 
pure and unmixed evil. There never Hved the 
man, all of whose actions, words, thoughts, de- 
sires and afiections were wrong and sinful from 
his cradle to the grave. Even in the most corru^ 
and abandoned of men, there is something to ap- 
prove, some good thoughts and worthy disposi- 
tions, some feelings of kindness and humanity. 
The moral edifice is, indeed, in ruins ; ]DUt its scat- 
tered fragments tell of its former grandeur and 
beauty.' Now while such is the case, it avails 
nothing to point, as the advocates of total depra- 
vity do, to the warlike passions of man ; to his 

* Rev. Howard Malcom^s Travels, vol. i. p. 67. 
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revengeful feelings, his unrelenting cruelty, his 
deep deception, and to the universal prevalence of 
evil ; let them show that <me man, in all the hu- 
man family, is totally corrupt, and they will do 
something towards proving their views. It is not 
enough to prove that men do wrong ; it must be 
proved that they do only wrong ; for according 
to our views of man, he is liable to sin. 

4. The success which ajtends the cause of re- 
ligious instruction disproves the . idea of total de- 
pravity. Education, it has been said, is to the hu- 
man mind, what sculpture is to the marble. 
And we may say, what education is to the mind, 
religious culture is to the heart. But does the 
sculptor create those qualities in thfe marble, 
which give it its beauty and worth, or does he 
simply develope them? Does education create 
intellectual powers, or improve and develope 
those already in existence 7 Can education avail 
anything with one who has no mind ? If not, 
religious culture ^ould be entirely fruitless, pro- 
viding there be nothing good in the human heart. 
Christianity does not create moral faculties in 
man. Its great office is to redeem them from 
CTror, bring them under a right influence, and 
seek their, development. Hence the Bible speaks 
of polishing the hfeart after the similitude of a 
palace ; making children grow up in virtue like 
plants of the field ; and training them up in the 
way they should go. It speaks of teaching them 
the fear of the Lord, which shows that a rdigious 
character is formed by education. In perfect ac- 
cordance with this idea, are those parables in 
which the eflect of the Gospel is represented by 
that of leaven ; and the heart is compared 
to the earth which receives the seed and brings 
forth its fruit. All this language is unmeaning, 
if man does not naturally possess faculties which 
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are capable of religious impressions and improve- 
ment, the same as the mind is capable of improve- 
ment by education. And I would ask, if these 
are not the views of all who advocate total de- 
pravity? If not, why all their efforts to teach 
religion to their children? Why their various 
books of religious instruction, adapted to the 
minds of the young ? Why their Sabbath Schools ? 
Why their deep anxiety to train up their children 
for God 1 Would they make all thei^e exertions, 
if they thought the heart could not be beuefited 
by religious culture ? 

6. The commands of the Bible disprove the doc- 
trine und^r consideration. God commands us to 
love him with all the soul, and our neighbor as 
we love ourselves. This command is binding 
upon all men. Now is God just or unjust, reason- 
able or uilreasonable ? I answer, more imjust than 
Pharoah, if he commands beings totally depraved 
to love him and each other; for they have no 
more power to obey than the blind to see, or the 
dumb to speak. But this is not all the injustice. 
He not 6nly commands sinners to perform impos- 
sibilities ; but according to this system, threatens 
them with endless danmatibn if they do not obey. 
He is like a father who plucks out the eyes 
of his son, and then because he cannot see, tor- 
tures him in every way his ingenuity and cruelty 
can devise ! Can such be the character of God ! 
Does the Bible declare him thus infinitely cruel 
and unjust ? -Can we receive a book as divine, 
which holds forth such horrid sentiments? Thus the 
doctrine dishonors religion, dishonors God, and leads 
the reflecting to doubt the divine authority of the 
Bible. Consequently, we must believe that every 
man is bom into the world with the same capaci- 
ties which Adam had, that he has the power of 
being virtuous or vicious. Unless such be the 
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case he has no agency whatever, and is not ac- 
countable for his actions. I know it has been 
said — ^ We are not to infer from the commands of 
God, that man has any power of observing them ; 
that conditional promises do not imply that man 
has the free power of doing that upon which the 
promise is suspended, and God is not chargeable 
with mocking our impotence, when he invites us 
to deserve his favor, though he knows our utter 
inability to do it.'* But all who can subscribe to 
such sentiments, must believe that might -makes 
rijp^ht ; and that divine justice would be the worst 
01 cruelty and injustice in man ; he must sanction 
the barbarous usages of kings in those times call- 
ed the ' ircm and ferocious ages ;' he must say that 
right in God is wrong in man ; that divine justice 
is at variance with human ; and that men will be 
endlessly damned for imitating God. 

Man, then, is not a. being of mere corruption ; 
he bears the image of his Maker ; he is a partaker 
of the divine nature. Consequently, he cannot 
urge the natural corruption of his heart as a rea- 
son for his disobedience ; the fault is with himself; 
it consists in abusing his powers, neglecting his 
opportunities, and despising his means of improve- 
ment He is guilty, because able to refrain from 
sin, and obey his Maker. He can give to God the 
affections of his heart, and do as he would be done 
by. He can be temperate in all things ; just in 
his dealings, and faithful in every relation he sus* 
tains. God promises to reward all who do these 
things, and threatens with punishment all whc^ 
do not. Therefore, man is not bom depraved ; 
but bom with capacities for dealing justly, loivng 
mercy, and walking humbly. 

9* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DIVINE LAW. 

The word law is variously used in the Bible. 
In some instances, it denotes the whole revealed 
will of God. Thus the prophet says — * To the 
law and the testimony,' meaning to the Bible. It 
denotes also, the dispensation of Moses. Thus the 
Apostle says — He that despised Moses' law, died 
without the least mitigation of punishment; he 
suffered the fuH penalty. Law is, in some instan- 
ces, used to signify the rites of the Jewish religion. 
Thus we read of the yearly sacrifices of the law, 
which were only a shadow of good things to come. 
The more general use of this term, is to denote 
that rule of action, which God has given for the 
government of all mankind. God is the moral 
Governor of the world ; and in all cases he gov- 
erns by laws. Hence the means employed to pro- 
mulgate his law and its penalty. To this law the 
Savior refers, when he declares, that he came not 
to destroy the law, but lo fulfil it; and that heav- 
en and earth shall pass away, but not one jot or 
tittle of the law. On this hang all the <:tommands 
of the Mosaic and Christian dispensations. To 
have a full knowledge of this law, we must under- 
stand both its requisition, and its penalty. 

I. What does it require 7 The Savior answers 
— ^ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it. Thou shalt love 
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thy neighbor as thyself. On these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets.'* I shall 
say nothing here of the abiUty of man to love 
God supremely, and his neighbor as himself; for I 
have proved this in the preceding chapter. Be- 
sides, a law always pi^esupposes an ability on the 
part of its subjects to obey. The only question 
is, whether the law will be fulfilled; whether all 
men will ever possess this love. There are many 
reasons for answering this in the affirmative. 

1. The design of the Lawgiver is not defeated 
by transgression. We may illustrate this by re- 
ferring to St. Paul. He lived in the open viola- 
tion of this law, till the moment of his conver- 
sion ; but had his sin defeated the design of the 
Lawgiver, he could not-have been converted, and 
must have remained in endless hostility to God. 
This remark will apply to all christians. Once 
they were in sin — ^in rebellion against the law; 
but the very fact that they have been redeemed 
from that state proves that God was not defeated 
in his design. Lideed, laws imply that transgres- 
sions will occur; they are not made for the right- 
eous, but for the lawless and disobedient; they 
are designed to overcome evil, and bring the heart 
into final submission to. the divine will. Hence 
God in his first promise says — ' I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed: it shall bruise -thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.'t Here the reign of evil is 
contemplated ; it shall even cr^ucify the Savior ; 
but still its reign is to be limited ; for Jesus shall 
bruise the serpent's head, or destroy the very cause 
of all sin. It avails nothing, therefore, to say, the 
law will not be fulfilled for men are sinful; be- 
cause God foresaw that they would be sinful ; and 

* Matt. jaiL 37—40. t Gen. iii. 15. 
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he gave the law, not to prevent sin wholly, but 
finally to destroy it. Hence a temporary resistance 
of the law is not defeating its design. 

2. The demand«of the law is unchangeable. 
This is a s,elf-evident proposition. God is unchangea- 
ble. So are all the principles of his moral govern- 
ment. Therefore, his law cannot require love at 
one time, and hatred at another. We may argue 
this also, from his holiness. Qod cannot look 
upon moral evil with the least degree of approba- 
tion ; sin in all its forms is an abomination to him. 
Would he then so change his law as to demand 
hatred instead of love ? ' The consideration of 
the essential justice or rectitude of God, that 
principle which leads to an unchangeable respect 
to what is right and equitably fit, leads to the same 
conclusion. God has his ;own rights, as maker, 
and, therefore, as proprietor and lord of all crea- 
tures; and it is fit they should be maintained and 
vindicated. To surrender, or unsteadily and un- 
certainly to assert them, would be an encourage- 
ment to evil, and his very regard to mere abstract 
right and moral fitness must, therefore, be consid- 
ered as determining God to a steady and im- 
changeable assertion of his rights, since their sur- 
render could present no end worthy of his charac- 
ter, or consistent with his holiness.' It is God's 
right to be loved and obeyed; and, therefore, 
should he alter the demand of his law, he would 
surrender his right. We may infer the same from 
the goodness of God. It desires the supreme hap- 
piness of all. Desiring this, it demanded their 
love ; and therefore, to change the demand would 
be to require the supreme miser3^ of all. The 
Scriptures confirm this reasoning. They call 
upon all men to love God with all their soul, and 
their neighbor as themselves. This is the uniform 
command of God. We see it on almost every 
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page of the Bible. It matters not how hardened 
we may be in sin, or how long we may have fol- 
lowed the path of iniquity, the law is still binding 
upon us. Indeed, were it to change,, sin would 
cease to be sin; hatred would become a virtue, be- 
cause in accordance with the law. On this prin- 
ciple, if any are doomed to hell, they will be just 
as obedient as the saints in heaven, unless they 
turn and .love God in opposition to his law. Thus 
the demand of the law is unchangeable ; and 
therefore, love will finally fill all hearts. 

3. The declaration of the Apostle, that * love is 
the fulfilling of the law,' sustains this position. It 
shows that a law requiring love, can only be ful- 
filled by love. We ask, therefore, if the law be 
not obligatory upon every man ? This will be 
conceded by all. Then if it be fulfilled, and love 
only can fulfil it, must not every human being be 
redeemed from hatred, and filled with all the ful- 
ness of love ? To doom some to interminable 
misery would be no fulfilment of the law ; on the 
contrs^ry, it would be an eternal violation of it, 
and defeat the design of the Lawgiver. 

4. The new covenant proves the correctness of 
our views. ' I will put my laws into their mind, 
and write them in their hearts: and I will be to 
them a God, and they shall be to me a people: 
And they shall not teach every man his neighbor, 
and every man his brother, saying, know the Lord: 
for all shall know me, from the least to the great- 
est. For I will be merciful to their unrighteous- 
ness, and their sins and their iniquities will I re- 
member no more.'=^ Now how can a law of love 
be put in the mind, written in the heart, so that 
all shall know the Lord, and all sin taken away, 
without having all hearts filled with love ? 

* Heb. viii. 10—12 ; Jer. xxxi. 81—84. 
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6. The language of the Savior is equally ex- 
plicit and positive on this subject. ^ Think not,' 
he says, ' that I am come to destroy the law, or 
the prophets : I am not come to destroy, but to ful- 
fil, For verily I say unto you, till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled.'* Thus to 
make all men love God and each other was the 
sole design of Christ's mission ; love is the sum of all 
goodness and all happiness. Wherever this pre- 
vails, all is harmony ; for all is in unison with the 
divine will and law. Do you ask for more proof 
than is found in the design of the Savior's mission? 
Then read his promise — Till heaven and earth 
shall pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled. Can the Savior 
deceive ? In no wise — on no account shall this fail 
of being done. Who then can doubt that the 
period will arrive, when all hearts shall beat in 
unison with the divine law, and love reign triiun- 
phant throughout the empire of God ? 

Such is the law, and such its fulfilment. We 
will, therefore, proceed to consider, 

II. The penalty of the law. The views already 
advanced will aid us in coming to a correct con- 
clusion on this point ; for if we are right in regard 
to its demand and fulfilment, ii is certain that the 

fenalty of the law is only a limited punishment, 
am well aware of the common opinion. I know 
it is generally believed that, in transgressing the 
law, we commit an infinite sin, and that we de- 
serve an infinite punishment; and consequently 
that the penalty of the law is endless pain. But 
there are many objections to this view of the sub- 
ject. 

1. The law cannot have two demands in direct 

♦ Matt. V. 17. 18. 
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opposition to each other. We have seen that it 
demands the supreme love of all men. This de- 
mand is unchangeable ; nothing the sinner can do 
has power to change or destroy it. Hence it is 
impossible that the law should demand endless 
misery, because that is directly opposed to su- 
preme love. No man believes that we can love 
God supremely, and yet suffer infinite torture. 

, 2. "WTiy should God annex a penalty to his law, 
which would forever prevent its fulfilment ? Why 
not annex a penalty calculated to accomplish rath- 
er than defeat its design ? Endless misery cuts off 
all possibility Qf reformation, or of loving God; it 
makes the sinner endlessly rebellious against his 
Maker. A limited punishment would be different ; 
this would be perfectly consistent with the origi- 
nal requisition of the law ; it would even be instru- 
mental in bringing the law to bear upon the heart 
of the sinner, and in , giving" it efficiency and 
power. 

3. Endless punishment is a greater evil than it 
is designed to prevent. What is sin with all its 
consequences, even in those countries where the 
gospel^ is unknown, compared with endless mise- 
ry ? In the worst state of himian society there 
are many redeeming circumstances ; many virtues 
and sources of enjoyment. But in the place call- 
ed hell, there is not a single virtue or source of 
happiness. One soul there endures more than all 
the evil that results from human action ; so that 
the remedy is infinitely worse than the evil it is de- 
signed to cure. Hence the idea that God threat- 
ened endless misery, in consequence of his univer- 
sal rectitude and benevolence^ or that he might 
maintain his government, "and preserve some from 
ruin, is unsound ; for really, it does not produce 
so ^luch obedience as. disobedience, so much vir- 
tue as vice, happiness as misery. 
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4 Sin cannot be infinite. It is usually argued 
that sin is infinite, because the violation of God's 
law. But to be infinite in consequence of this, it 
must annul the law, and defeat the great design for 
which it was given. But can man defeat God? 
Can he annul the law of the Almighty? The 
Scriptures answer, As God has thought so shall it 
come to pass, aiid as he has purposed so shall it 
stand. Besides, we have seen that sin does not 
defeat the design of the Lawgiver. Therefore, 
it is only a finite evil. 

This argument is^iometimes stated thus. Sin 
takes its magnitude from the greatness of the being 
sinned against ; and, therefore, it is infinite. But 
this proves all sins of equal magnitude ; and yet 
the world has always gone upon the principle, 
that there are degrees in sin. We talk about 
great sins, wd small sins ;' we pimish some slight- 
ly, and somq severely. Ourv laws are all formed 
upon this supposition; and our courts of justice 
recognize this in every sentence they pass. And 
the Scriptures say — Every man shall be punished 
according- to his deeds, which surely implies that 
the deeds of some are worse than the deeds of 
others. They speak too, of great and small sinners. 
Paul €tyles himself the chief of sinners. The ser- 
vant which knew his Master's will and did itnot,^ 
was more guilty thaji he who sinned ignorantly. To 
whom much is given, of him much is required. 
Thus there are degrees in sin ; and if so, all the sins 
of an individus^l cannot make one infinite sin. 
Neither can all the sins of the universe, if combin- 
ed together. We are certainly right, for the Scrip- 
tures teach that sin is measured, not by th^ great- 
ness of the being sinned against, but by the knowl- 
edge of the sinner. Thus the sin against the Holy 
Ghost was greater than that against the Son of 
Man ; not, however, because the Holy Ghost was 
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greater than the Son ; but because this sin was deny- 
ing the miracles which were wrought by the Spirit, 
and which were the most convincing proof that 
could be given that the gospel was ftom God. 
Can man have infinite, knowledge ? If not, sin is 
finite. 

This agrees with the scriptural representations 
of sin. The Apostle says — ^ Where sin abounded 
grace did much more abound. But how could this 
be, if sin were infinite ? What can exceed infini- 
ty ? ' Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world.' But if sin be infinite, how 
can it be removed ? What power in the universe 
is able to take it away ? Two opposing powers of 
equal strength annul each other ; and if sin be in- 
finite, it is equal to grace ; and therefore, can for- 
ever annul the operations of grac€. Thus sin is 
finite, and cannot, therefore, deserve an infinite 
punishment. 

6. The penalty of the law is a limited punish- 
ment. To be satisfied of this we have only to 
observe; that endless death is no where affixed to 
the law. God did not say to Adam, on theday thou 
eatestof the forbidden fruit, thou shalt die an endless 
death. Let it not be replied this is the import of the 
penalty, because if such be the case, the serpent 
was right in saying, Adam would not die ; for he 
lived many hundred years aft^r; and then went 
to heaven, if the common opinion respecting his 
final doom be correct. The Apostle .does not say, 
the wages of sin is endless death. Indeed, the 
phrase endless death does not occur in the Bible. 
But why is this ? In those works advocating the 
doctrine of interminable wo, we meet with noth- 
ing more frequently. Endless death — eternal death 
are standard expressions in them. But if the 
words die and death mean the same, why use end- 

10 
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less and eternal ; if not, why do the inspired wri- 
ters say nothing of endless or eternal death ? 

I know it has been said, that death, whether 
natural or moral, is in its own nature, endless, be- 
cause the negation, of life, the absence of that to 
which it stands opposed ; and that as death can- 
not produce life, it will hold on to its subjects with 
9X1 eternal grasp, unless God revoke his law, and 
extend pardon.'**' This reasoning assumes that, in 
moral death, there is an entire absence of all vir- 
tue, that every moral faculty is entirely dead, the 
same as every function of the body is totally inert, 
in a state of natural death. But is such the fact ? 
If so, man has no power to recover from moral 
death. But we have seen that no man is totally 
depraved; and consequently when the Scriptures 
speak of moral death, they do not mean that all 
moral life is gone. This is certain from the fact 
that the morally dead are commanded to arise and 
come forth to life. Thus^^' Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light.' Now if moral death were the 
extinguishment of all moral life, the same as nat- 
ural death is the extinguishment of all natural 
life, wherein would be the propriety of such a com- 
mand? We should not think God reasonable, 
were he to call upon the natural dead to afwake. 
But why riot as well call upon them as upon the 
morally dead, if the latter are as destitute of moral 
as the former of natural power? Moral death, 
then, is not in its nature endless ; and has not 
power to hold on to its subject with an endless 
grasp ; for all the moral powers are nevet extin- 
guished. Every man, with the help of the means 
of grace, has power to turn from sin; to go from 
death unto life. Thus, it is the penalty of the 
law, that just as long as we continue sinful, we 
shall continue in a state of moral death, that evil 

* Lee against Universalism. 
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will follow every infringement of God's law, and 
that the only way to escape the evil is to turn 
from sin. Hence .God says — 'If the wicked will 
turn from all his sins that he hath committed, 
and keep all my statutes, and do that which is 
lawful and right, he shall surely live, he shall not 
die.' Moral death, then, is not entire depravity ; 
consequently, the penalty of the law is not end- 
less death. 

It has been argued that death is endless, because 
set in contrast with eternal life. Tfie wages of 
sin is death, 'Death,' says Banies, 'stands op- 
posed hereto eternal life, and proves that one is 
just as enduring as the other.'* Why, then, did 
not the Apostle say — eternal death 7 Why leave 
the reader to infer thiis, when the soul's infinite 
welfare was in danger } But does it follow that 
because death and life are contrasted^ that one 
must be just as enduring as the other ? If so, 
must they not be the reverse in all things? Must 
not one be jupt as extensive as the other ; just as 
great ; just as efficacious ? And if so, how could 
man receive the wages of sin, and still be an heir 
to the free gift } God is just, and man cannot 
escape punishment. The wages of sin are fully 
dealt out to all. This is certain from the meaning 
of the word wages. Dr. Clarke says, ' The word 
which we here render wages signified the daily pay 
of a Roman soldier. So every sinner has a daily 
pay, and this pay is death ; he has misery because 
he sins. Sin constitutes hell : the sinner has a 
hell in his own bosom; all is confusion and disor- 
der where God does, not reign ; every indulgence of 
sinful passions increases the disorder, and conse- 
quently the misery of the sinner.' Nothing could 
be more correct than this description of death. 

* Barnes on Rom. vi. 28. 
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The wages of sin is the daily pay of the sinner: 
so that he can receive for all his transgressions, and 
yet be saved by grace. But this could not be, if 
the wages were endless death. Then all who suf- 
fer this, must lose life eternal ; and all who have 
life, must escape from the demands of the law ; 
whereas the Apostle tesi-ches that every man shall 
suffer the wages of sin ; these are his daily pay ; 
while the servant of sin, he has the fruit of sin.^ 
The fact, therefore, that death is contrasted with 
eternal life is no proof that the penalty of the I9.W 
is endless death.f 

^ Wages is the just reward, or stipulated compen- 
sation for services rendered. Gift, on the contrary, 
is something unmerited, a boon of unpurchased 
favor. Thes two words are, therefore, beautifully 
contrasted here. But he who should attempt to 
prove froni this contrast, that the gift of God is to 

» Rom. vi. 16—22. 

t ' The wages of sin is death ; but the gift of God is eter- 
nal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.' Here it will be per- 
ceived are three pairs of antithetic terms. 1. Wages is con- 
trasted with gift. 2. Sin is contrasted with God. 3. Death 
is contrasted with eternal life. In the last case Mr. Barnes 
says that * eternal life stands in contrast with death, and 
shows its meaning — it is opposed to death and proves incon- 
testibly that that means eternal death — there could not be a 
stronger proof that the word death refers not to temporal 
death, but to eternal punishment.' Let us apply this reason- 
ing to the other antithetical terms which are before us. Sin, 
it may be observed, is ' here spoken of as a person,' as a 
tyrannical king, or cruel master, and is contrasted with God, 
the supreme and gracious Ruler of the universe. Now since 
God stands opposed to sin we are enabled to determine its 
meaning. One is just as long in duration, and just as 
great as the other. But since we know God is infinite and 
eternal, this manifest antithesis proves incontestibly that sin 
is so likewise. There could not be a stronger proof of the 
fact. This, it must be confessed, is rather a startling concla- 
sion, but I hope our interpreters of antithesis will not com- 
plain. Rev, T. /. Sawyer t on the penalty (^ sin. 
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be measured by the wages of sin, or that they are 
precisely equal to each other, obviously under- 
takes a hopeless task, and one too, which, should 
he succeed, would sink the power of the Almighty 
to do good to the level of human powers to do 
evil, or, what is equally derogatory to the dvine 
character, it would exalt man to an infinity which 
God exclusively claims. So in the second antithe- 
sis, sin is contrasted with God. The opposition 
lies in this, that sin is in its nature and influence 
unfriendly to the interests and happiness of man, 
while God is at once man's Father and best friend. 
God is holy : sin is the reverse. God is good and 
perfectly good, sin is evil and evil only. Here the 
contrast ends, and to suppose that because sin is 
opposed here to God, it must therefore, be equal to 
him, in all respects, would appear little short of 
insanity. Again ; in the last antithesis death is 
opposed to eternal life; but the contrast here exists 
in the opposite natures of death and life ; while the 
qualifying word eternal is introduced in connection 
with the -latter, to , show that ' the gift of God' 
surpasses indefinitely, perhaps I should say in- 
finitely, * the wages of sin.' It appears to me that 
the Appstle studied to express himself in this 
strongly antithetical passage in such a way that 
he could not easily be misunderstood. For this 
purpose all the terms in the first member of the 
sentence are taken in an obviously lower sense 
than those of the second ; so that while in one 
point of view there is a striking antithesis, we see 
its effect greatly heightened by the almost infinite 
disparity which exists between the ideas of which 
it is composed. The objects contrasted are indeed 
opposite in their nature; but by no means equal 
in their extent or ipagnitude. On the one side 
stand sin, wages, death ; on the other, God, gift, 
eternal life. To pretend that these terms are cor- 

10=»«= 
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respondingly equal is more than I am willing to 
think any unprejudiced mind can do. Indeed the 
judgment must be sadly biased by a creed before 
such an idea could be for a moment indulged. 
And yet all this must be pretended and believed, 
or else this must be given up as furnishing no proof 
of the doctrine of endless misery.'* Thus th6 pen- 
alty of the law is not endless punishment ; arid, 
therefore, there is nothing in the penalty which 
teaches that the law will not be fulfilled, that 
every human being of the universe will not finally 
love God supremely. The penalty is for th^ good 
of all ; it cuts off* none from divine favor; but 
aims to bring all into obedience to God, to turn them 
away from sin, and fill them with all the fruits of 
the spirit. Every law must have a penalty, or it 
is a dead letter; but a penalty which defeats the 
design of the law, is worse than none. Conse- 
quently a law requiring love of all men, and which 
can only be fulfilled by love, can only require a 
punishment calculated to reform the offender, and 
restrain from sin. • 

According to this reasonijig, Christ does not ful- 
fil the law, by enduring its penalty in the place of 
the sinner. Neither is it necessary to the sinner's 
salvation, that any one should suffer as a substi- 
tute ; for no man is under sentence of endless con- 
demnation. Every man must suffer in his own 
person all that the law threatens ; and for Jesus to 
take the place of the sinner would be doing him 
the highest disservice. God's government is right- 
eous and perfect ; and to annul any of its laws, or 
interrupt any of its operations, would be acting 
against divine wisdom and goodness. There is only 
one way in which the law can be fulfilled ; and 
that is, by being written upon every heart. Sup- 

* Rev. T. J. Sawyer's Sermon on the penalty of sin, 
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pose the law requires endless death, and Christ 
endures that death ; this will not prove the fulfil- 
ment of the law in a single soul ; all men may 
notwithstanding remain eternally under the do- 
minion of hatred. The Scriptures expressly declare 
that the law can only be fulfilled by love. * He 
that loveth another hath fulfilled the law.' ' The 
law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.' ' Therefore, 
love is the fulfilling of the law.' And yet, we 
are told that suffering fulfils it ! that Christ has 
magnified and made it honorable, by dying in the 
place of the sinner ! ! But if this be correct, to 
fulfil the law, is distinct from making men love 
God supremely. Indeed, Christ may fulfil the 
law; and still punish millions of our race with 
endless hatred, wrath and revenge ! ! 

But we need not enlarge. The law requires 
love of all men ; and nothing but love can fulfil its 
demands. It has penalties, and inflicts punish- 
ments ; but they are to amend the sinner, and ren- 
der him obedient to God. This law Christ will 
fulfil, not by suffering as a substitute, or executing 
infinite punishment ; but by making all men love 
God. 'Heaven and earth shall pass away, but not 
one jot or one tittle of this law.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ATONEMENT. 

The christian church is divided into two classes in 
regard to the atonement. One class believe that 
Jesus by his labors, sufferings and death, redeems 
us from sin, as the physician redeems his patient 
by the aid of medicine. The other class believe, 
that by his death, Jesus satisfies the demand of 
justice, placates the wrath of God, and suffers as 
a substitute for the sinner. This opinion is thus 
defined — ' Atonement is the satisfying of divine 
justice by Jesus Christ giving himself a ransom 
for us, undergoing the penalty due to our sins, and 
thereby releasing us from the punishment which 
God might justly inflict upon us.' In the thirty- 
ninth article of the church of England, we read — 
* Christ, very God and very man, who truly suf- 
fered, was crucified, dead and buried, to recon- 
cile his Father to us. The offering of Christ once 
made, is that perfect redemption, propitiation and 
satisfaction, for all the sins of the whole world, 
both original and actual.' In the Westminster 
Confession, it is said—-* The Lord Jesus by his 
perfect obedience and sacrifice of himself, hath 
iuUy satisfied the justice of his Father, and pur- 
chased not only reconciliation, but an everlasting 
inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, for all those 
whom the Father hath given him.' 

The ^process of reasoning by which this doctrine 
is defended, is as follows— God governs by a wise 
and righteous law, the penalty of which is endless 
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death. All men have broken this law, and de- 
serve its penalty. God being just, and filled with 
wrath at man's disobedience, will not extend par- 
don, till the penalty is fully endured. Men can- 
not endure it, and still be saved ; therefore, Jesus 
steps forth, and dies as a substitute; and thus se- 
cures the sinner from God's avenging justice, and 
reconciles the Father to us.=^ From this, it will be 
seen, the doctrine rests upon the assumption, that 
the penalty of the law is endless misery ; that all 
men are under this penalty, and that salvation is 
a redemption from it. But all this we have dis- 
proved in the previous chapter, where we have 
demonstrated that no other punishment is threat- 
ened except what is calculated to reform the sin- 
ner, and aid in fulfilling the law, which requires 
supreme love of all men. Hence Christ does not 
die as a substitute, to release us from the punish- 
ment due to our sins ; for none are under sentence 
of endless condemnation ; and divine justice de- 
mands nothing at variance with our good. Thus 
this system has no foimdation ; — it rests entirely 
upon a false assumption. Nor is this all. By ex- 
amining its different parts, we shall find, that the 
system is entirely wrong; that all its essential 
parts are erroneous. 

1. It gives a wrong view of divine justice. * The 
justice of God is that perfection whereby he is in- 
finitely righteous and just, both in himself and in 
all hisproceedings with his creatures ;' or that 'un- 
erring and eternal principle of right by which he 
rewards and punishes every man according to his 
deserts.' Nothing is more distinctly taught in the 
Bible, than that every man must sufier for his own 
sins, that God will by no means clear the guilty. 
In no passage is it said, the innocent shall suffer 
for the guilty. On the contrary, we read — 'He 
that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth 

* See Lee against Universalism, and Watson's Institates. 
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the jjust, even they both are an abomination to the 
Lord.' How then can he punish Christ for the 
sins of man ? Justice not only requires that punish- 
ment shall be equal, to the crime ; but that it shall 
be inflicted upon the criminal himself. We should 
pronounce the judge cruelly unjust, who should 
condemn an innocent man for the ofience of a 
guilty one. This would be violating every prin- 
ciple of justice, and defeating the end it was de- 
signed to accomplish. Justice restrains and re- 
forms the sinner by its enactm,ents and punish- 
ments. But how can it do this, if all its strokes 
are to be inflicted upon the innocent } What efiect 
will its penalty have, if the ofiender believes there 
is a sure way of escape } But vicarious atonement 
says. We can all escape the entire penalty of the 
law : that there is a way in which we can revel in 
all sin, and not suffer a single blow from the rod 
of justice ! ! I know it is thought that by inflict- 
ing upon Christ the penalty of the law, justice 
gains its end, because God maintains his authority 
as the supreme Governor of the world. But this 
is mistaking entirely the nature of justice ; and 
saying, that because its laws have been violated, 
it must inflict a punishment corresponding in de- 
gree to the guilt of the offender, though it is im- 
material upon whom the punishment is inflicted. 
No error could be greater than this. Justice never 
required the punishment of the innocent; and, 
therefore, the sufferings of the innocent cannot an- 
swer its demands. It is as much the office of jus- 
tice to hold the offender accountable, as it is to 
e;K:ecute its penalties. God inflicts punishment, 
not simply because his authority has been resisted 
and his majesty despised, but because this punish- 
ment is essential to the sinner's good. Therefore, 
justice must dispense to every man equal rewards 
and punishments. 
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2. Yicarious atonement represents God as a 
changeable being. The creeds say, ' Jesns died to 
reconcile the Father to ns.' I am aware that a 
different view has been advanced ; and that vica- 
rious atonement has been ascribed to the eternal 
and immutable goodness of God.* But if Grod 
really loves the sinner, why need his favor be pro- 
pitiated ? Why is an advocate required to plead 
the cause of the sinner before him ? Why is Grod's 
anger spoken of as the great obstacle to man's sal- 
vation ? Why is Christ uniformly represented as 
coming to quench the wrath of God ? We ask, 
therefore, if God can change f Do not the Scrip- 
tures say : He is the Lord God that changeth 
not; that he is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever ; that he is without variation or the shadow 
of turning ? Hence Christ can accompUsh nothing, 
if he died to * reconcile the Father to us ;' for the 
Father changeth not. 

But is God our enemy f Is he capable of wrath, 
revenge, or anger ? To say this, is to ascribe to 
him human passions and fraUties, make him un- 
stable as the water, and fickle as the wind. Con- 
sequently, when the Scriptures speak of God's 
wrath, they mean * nothing like human passion, 
and especially the passion of revenge;' but they 
mean the * divine displeasure, or indignation against 
sin; the divine purpose to inflict punishment.'t 

* See Dr. Wood's Letters to Unitarians. The concessioa 
he makes, is a virtual abandonment of a yicarious sacrifice. 
Besides, this concession is against the Trinitarian creed. Thus 
the Westminster Confession says : * Jesus purchased reconcil- 
iation for us,' by which it is meant that he reconciled God. 
R. Watson, in his Institutes, says : * The above passages will 
show how falsely it has been asserted that God is nowhere in 
Scripture said to be reconciled to us, and that they only de- 
clare that we are reconciled to God ; but the fact is, that the 
very phrase of our being reconciled to God, imports the turn- 
ing of his wrath from us.' 

t Barnes' Notes on Romans, chap. 1. 
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This is consistent with the greatest possible love, 
mercy and grace. Hence while God is opposed to 
sin, he loves the sinner, and his tender mercies are 
over all his works. Indeed, the Scriptures nowhere 
style God our enemy. On the contrary, they 
' confirm the information proclaimed by nature and 
the common dispensations of Providence, that God 
is as benevolent as he is powerful ; as compassion- 
ate as he is just and wise.' We see in them the 
same doctrine we see in the sun which shines, and 
the rain which descends on the evil and unthank- 
ful ; ' in the peace which returns to the mind in 
proportion to its return to God and duty ; in the 
sentiment of compassion which springs up in the 
human heart towards the fallen and lost ; and in 
the moral instinct which teaches Xis to cherish this 
compassion as a sacred principle, as an emanation 
of God's infinite love.' ' For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.' ' God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.' ^ In this was manifested the 
love of God toward us, because that God ^sent his 
only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through him.' Thus Jesus iis hot the cause of 
God's love; for it is eternal, iihchangable, impar- 
tial and free; and, therefore,/ Christ did not come 
to tuhi away God's wrath, a|id shield us from his 
vengeance. \ " 

The system of vicarious atonement abounds with 
contradictions and absurdities. For instance, it 
represents the sinner as owing God an infinite 
debt, which he insists upon being paid ; but the 
sinner is finite, and has no means of answering the 
demand. What shall be done i Shall the sinner 
be sacrificed ? God cannot discharge the debt ; for 
his law and authority have been dishonored, and 
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he must vindicate his claims as a righteous Gov- 
ernor. What plan does he adopt ? According to 
this system, he pays the demand himself! ! * Yes, 
God appeases his own wrath ; and pours upon 
himself his own vengeance ! A strange method 
this to vindicate his honor ! How idle, how unne- 
cessary does this make the atonement. 

Perhaps it will be said, this objection is unfound- 
ed ; for the second person in the trinity pays the 
deinand to the first. But this only increases the 
difficulty ; for if there be three Gods, they must all 
be equally offended, and. the same reasoning that 
would prove an expiatory sacrifice ^ demanded by 
one, would prove it demanded by the others. If 
there be three Gods, why should not atonement be 
made to them all ? God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, must have the same reason for unre- 
coiiciliation, which the Father has. According to 
this, three atonements are necessary ; and if the 
Son makes atonement to the Father, why should 
not the Holy Ghost to the Son, and the Father to 
the Holy Ghost .? 

There is another difficulty. If the law demand 
endless suffering, how can it be satisfied by the 
death of Christ ? Were his sufferings infinite i Did 
he endure, while upon the cross, as much as all 
men would, if they were to be endlessly misera- 
ble } If not. the law is not satisfied ; for it goes on 
the principle of strict justice, of having all its de- 
mands answered to the letter. Here, then, we 
have vicarious atonement reduced to a single point. 
If the mighty Maker, died, then we have an infin- 
ite satisfaction for an infinite sin ; we have infinite 
pain endured, and> justice satisfied. But no one 
believes that God did or could die ; no one believes 
that Christ either sufieted the quality or the quan- 
tity of mij^ery, which the law threatens. 

* See Ballou on the Atoilement. 
11 
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Professor Stuart says : * If Christ died, then, as 
a substitute for sitiners, it is not at all necessary 
to suppose that his sufferings were the same in 
quality and quantity^ as would have been endured 
by those in whose room he suffered, in case the 
penalty of the law had been executed upon them. 
In fact, such a supposition is replete with difficul- 
ties of a kind not easily to be removed. The worm 
that never dies<r-the cup of wrath without mixture 
which is drunk ty sinners in the world\pf woe — 
we have strong rtesons for believing is the sting 
of a guilty conscience — self-condemnation and re- 
proach for having violated the just and holy law 
of God. This sting the holy and spotless Savior 
never felt; this was an dgony to which his bosom 
of perfect purity must have b^en s^jstranger. How- 
ever high his sufferings mounted, they could not 
have been the same in kind as those of the wicked 
in the world of misery. Nor can we* well conceive 
how they could have been the same ip qtmntity as 
they deserved whom he redeems. He suffered but 
a few hours; or, if you include his whole period 
of humiliation, but a few years. In his divine 
nature, considered as the immutahle God^ we can- 
not conceive of his having suffered ; and, indeed, 
the Scriptures always represent him as having as- 
sumed the Awman nature, in order that he might 
suffer. Phil, ii, 6 — 8 ; Heb. ii. 9. Great as his suf- 
ferings were, yet they were not like those of the 
damned, — sufferings of absolute and hopeless de- 
spair. He could look beyond them, when hang- 
ing on the cross. He did. He could see the glory 
and prosperity of his kingdom, as the certain re- 
suit of them.' Thus we have no infinite atone- 
ment; all that suffered was the human nature of 
Christ ; the * infinite victim proves to be a frail 
man, and God's share in the sacrifice is a mere 
fiction.' 

It avails nothing to say, ^ God took into imion 
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with himself our nature, that is, a human body 
and soiil; dLndihesehore the suffering for our sins ; 
and through his union with these, God may be said 
to have borne it himself;' for it is only our nature 
that suffered. Neither will it remove the difficul- 
ty to say, what Christ suffered was accepted as an 
equivalent ; for if anything short of infinite suffer- 
ing was accepted, justice was not satisfied, the 
penalty of the law was not executed, and God ex- 
tended pardon by mere prerogative. In this case, 
the atonement was wholly fictitious. Christ did 
not bear our iniquities; they were not laid on 
him ; what he endured bore no more proportion to 
our deserts, than finite bears to infinite. Admit 
that his / sufferings had respect to transactions of 
a civil or penal nature' ; if anything short of the 
penalty was accepted, the whole scheme of vicari- 
ous atonement vanishes, and God could as well 
have accepted the sufferings of a mere man, as 
those of the human nature of a God. 'Christ's 
sufferings,' says Trinitarianism, * were accepted as 
an equivalent, though they were not an equiva- 
lent.' But how does this vindicate God's honor, 
and maintain his authority ? How does this prove 
that he will have strict justiqe ? 

There is still another difficulty. Christ, it is 
said, suffered the full demand of the law, or what 
God accepted as an equivalent. But if so, how 
can the penalty of endless death, be justly inflicted 
upon the sinner ] Christ has paid the debt, and 
God, therefore, cannot demand its payment again.. 
The creed says — -He has made a full atonement 
for all sin, both original and actual. 1 know, it 
has been said, the curse of the law is not imcon- 
ditionally cancelled ;=* but nothing could be more in- 
consistent- foj the atonement is either made or not 

♦ Rev. W. Fisk'a Sermon on the curse of the Law. 
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made ; and if made, justice is satisfied, and the 
curse of the law endured. Conditions, in such a 
case, are wholly precluded. Wherein then, is the 
consistency of threatening sinners with endless 
punishment, when Christ has suffered it for them ? 
In what danger can they be of endless pain 1 

Thus we see, that the whole system of vicarious 
atonement is false. Christ does not come to re- 
concile the Father, for he is the eternal, unchanging 
Friend of maij. He does , not die to suffer infinite 
pain, for God has no sucli demand. The law has 
no penalty which can be revoked without infinite 
disservice to man. Atonement is not a legal trans- 
action between the Son and Father, a settling of 
accounts with divine justice by paying our debts, 
a removal of the incumbrances which stopped the 
course of divine mercy, and rendering God propi- 
tious.* Christ could not make such an atone- 
ment; for infinity could not suffer. God could 
not die. 

What then is atonement? We answer — tt is 
the reconciliation of man to God, ihrovffh the mis* 
sion of Jesus Christ, Thus .we read—* For it 
pleased the Father that in him should all fullness 
dwell ; and, having made peace through the blood 
of his cross, by him .to reconcile all things unto 
himself; by him, I say, whether they be things in 
earth, or things in heaven. And you that were 
sometime alienated, and enemies in your mind by 
wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled, in the 
body of his flesh through death, to present you holy 
and unblameable, and unreprovable in his sight.' 
' And all things are of God, who hath! reconciled 
us tp himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to 
us the ministry of reconciliation ; to wit, that 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 

♦ Richard Wright. 
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self, not imputing their trespasses unto theiQ; and 
hath committed unto us the ^yord of reconciUation. 
Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by > us : we pray you in 
Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God. For he 
hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no siu; 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him/* These passages declare in the most explicit 
manner, that the reconciliation is in man. God is 
right, but man wrong ; God is holy, but man im* 
holy ; God loves the sinner, but the sinner is at 
enmity with God. The reconciliation, therefore, 
is altogether in man. The plan of reconciling the 
world originated with him. God so loved the world 
that he sent his Son to save it. The means^ for ex- 
ecuting the plan are all furnished by the Father. 
All things are of God, who hath committed to tis 
the ministry of reconciliaiion. How can such ex- 
pressions as the following be reconciled with the 
idea that God receives the atonement ! * Recon- 
cile all things unto himself ;' 'reconciled us to 
himself by Jesus Christ ;' * God was in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto himself;' 'we were re- 
conciled to God by the death of his Son;' 'we 
have received the atonement.' In accomplishing 
this work of reconciliation, Christ js said to be 
doing the Father's will; executing the Father's 
purpose; fulfilling the Father's promise. He is 
never spoken of as being full of mercy, pity, love 
and grace, while the Father is burning with an- 
ger, rage and revenge. On the contrary, he is 
said to be the brightness of the Father's glory, and 
the express image of his person ; the messenger of 
his grace, love and mercy. He is never said to 
save from God's wrath, but from sin, ignorance 
and error. 

» Col. i. 19—23 ; 2 Cor. y. 18—21. 
11* 
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This view of atonement corresponds with the 
various terms employed to represent the work of 
Christ. Thus he is represented as seeking the 
lost ; going ^fter the wandering ; saving the sin- 
ful ; teaching the ignorant ; purifying the unclean ; 
and slaying the enmity of the heart. All his labors 
are directed to the improvement of man; and 
nothing in his preaching, miracles or sufferings, is 
designed to placate the wrath of God, or produce 
the least change whatever in the divine mind. 
Thus man receives the atonement. 

This view of our subject will be confirmed by 
considering that the doctrine erf vicarious atone- 
ment is opposed to the scriptural representation of 
righteousness. The righteousness required in the 
Scriptures is personal, and consists in obedience to 
God. * He that doeth rightecxisness is righteous.* 
Thus it has its 'foundation in the moral nature of 
man, that is, in conscience, or his sense of duty,- 
and in the power of forming his temper and life 
according to conscience.' It is conformity to the 
divine law ; it is justice and holiness ; it is follow- 
ing peac6 with all men. This we gather from all 
the instructions of the Savior. Blessed, says he, 
are the poor in spirit, the meek, the merciful, the 
pure in hearty and the peacemakers ; for they shall 
see God, and be called the children of God. '^AU 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do im- 
to you., do ye even so unto them, for this is the law 
and the l)rophets.' * By thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condem- 
ned.' The virtues which gave the christians a 
place on his right hand, when he sat in judgment 
upon the Jewish nation, were personal virtues; 
they were feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
visiting the sick and the afflicted. Hence he says— 
Except your righteousness exceed that of the 
scrib^, &c. But why say — your ri^hteousnesSy if 
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it were not personal? St Peter speaks of trorArm^ 
righteousness^ and gaining by it acceptance with 
God. Thus righteousness consists in love to God and 
Christ ; in charity, forgiveness and beneficence. 

But vicarious atonement denies that righteous- 
ness is personal, and maintains, that though a 
man, through faith, conform to the divine law, he 
is not a . christian, unless the righteousness of 
Christ is imputed to him. It denounces personal 
virtue as utterly worthless. Now how can I re- 
ceive a system, which thus contradicts the general 
language of the Bible; which condemns what 
God imiformly declares as of the highest possible 
worth 7 Besides, it is utterly impossible that the 
righteousness of one being should be traiisferred to 
another; becaus^e righteousness has no existence 
separate from the state of the affections. It is not 
like water which cail be convened from one vessel 
to another ; but it is the right exercise of our moral 
faculties. Hence the only way in which Christ 
oan render us righteous, is, by rectifying our moral 
nature — rendering us obedient to God. Thus 
atonement is reconciliation. 

Again — ^Vicarious at:onement contradicts the 
scriptural doctrine of justification. According to 
the Scriptures, men are justified just in proportion 
to their personal goodness, and condemned just in 
proportion to their personal vice. To be satisfied 
of this, we have only to consider the ways in 
which we are said to be justified. 1. St. James 
says — ' Ye see how that by works a man is justi- 
fied, and not by faith only.' By works here, 
moral goodness is intended, or conformity to the 
divine law. 2. St. Paul says, — ' Therefore, we 
oonclucje that a man is justified by faith without 
the deeds of the law.'* How does faith justify } 

* By deed* of the law, St. Paul does not mean what St. 
James calls workt. If he did, there would be a contradiction 
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Let the Scriptures answer. It 'works by love 
and purifies the heart.' Thus it justifies by the 
obedienpe it produces, the works ,to which it leads. 
3. We are said to be justified by Christ. Thus — 
' Who was delivered for our offences, and was rais- 
ed again for our justification.' This is explained 
by St. Peter, who says — * Ye are the children of 
the prophets, and of the covenant which God made 
with our fathers, saying unto Abraham, And in 
thy seed shall all the kindreds of the earth be bless- 
ed. Unto you first, God having raised up his Son 
Jesus, < sent him to bless you, in turning away 
every one of you from his iniquities.' This lan- 
guage fully explains the method of justification. 
Men are justified when turned from iniquity ; and 
when through the mjission of Jesus, all men shall 
have been turned from iniquity, all will be justifi- 
ed, or in a state, of conformity to the divine law. 
Hence we read — ' Therefore, as by the ofience of one 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation, 
even so by the righteousness of one the free gift 
came upon all men unto justification of life. For 
as by one man's disobedience many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be 
made righteous.' Here justification is synony- 
mous with the phrase Tn^cfe righteous, which clear- 
between them. By deeds of the law he meiins the ceremoni- 
al observances of the Jewish law — these had no power to jus- 
tify. The occasion which gave rise to this language was St. 
Peter*s dissimulation at Antioch, where he at first neglected 
the Mosaic ordinances, but afterwards observed them through 
fear of some Jewish christians. To this .St. Paul says — * If 
thou being a Jew, livest after the manner of the Gentiles, 
and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to 
live as do the Jews ? We who are Jews by nature, and not 
sinners of the Gentiles. Knowing that a man is not justiiSed 
by the works of the law^ but by the faith of jTesus Christ, even 
we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified 
by the faith of Christ, and not J^y the works of the law : for 
by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified.' 
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ly proves that all men will be justified by being 
rendered holy, by being purified by the gospel.* 

This reasoning is confirmed by the fact that meii 
are never justified except through the operation of 
truth upon their hearts. 'The doers of the law 
shall be justified;' 'being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ;' ' and whom he justified them he also glo- 
rified;' 'ye are justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus;' ' the justifier of him who believeth in Je- 
sus.' Such is the general voice of the New Tes- 
tament. But vicarious atonement teaches a doc- 
trine directly opposed to this. It teaches that men 
were absolved, by the death of Christ, from the 

* In the same way men are rendered sinners by Adam. 
Adam was the first sinner, ^nd thus sin entered the world 
through him ; his offence was the beginning of the reign of 
sin. Thus Barnes says — •* The Apostle here is evidently not 
discussing the doctrine of ortginaZ ^'n, but he is stating a sim- 
ple fact intelligible to all : The first man violated the law of 
God, and in this way sin was introduced among men. See his 
Notes on Rom. Professor Stuart says — * Sin entered the 
world [commenced] by the offence of Adam.* On the phrase 
Death passed upon all men /or that all have sinned — he says 
— W,e cannot render this as some have done — In whom all 
have sinned; for that is a wrong translation. He gives the 
meaning thus — < All men have sinned in their own persons ; 
all men have themselves incurred the guilt of sin, and so sub- 
jected themselves to its penalty.* See his Com. an Rom. It 
is certain, that the Apostle here contradicts the idea, that we 
fttifiSsr'on account of Adam's sin ; because he says — * For all 
have sinned' — that is, sinned in their own persons. This idea 
19 confirmed by the declaration, that * death reigned from 
Adam tp Moses, even over them that had not sinned after .the 
similitude of Adam's transgression, who' is the figure of him 
that was to come.' Now if all sinned and fell in Adam, they 
had all sinned after the similitude of Adam's transgression ; 
and yet the Apostle says — there were some who had not sinned 
thus. To sin after the similitude of Adam's transgression, was 
to transgress a revealed law. Those lyho lived from Adam to 
Moses, did not sin in this manner, ' because they had no re- 
vealed law. 
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penalty of the law, and justified before God, when 
they are ignorant of the whole transaction. Thus 
it is defined to be — * An act of God^s free grace, in 
which he pardoneth all our sins, and accepteth us 
as righteous in his sight, only for the righteousness 
of Christ imputed to us.'* This system of justifi- 
cation gives a mistaken view of the operation of 
faith. The Westminster Confession says : * Faith 
justifies the sinner in the sight of God, not because 
of those other graces which do always accompany 
it, or of good works that are the fruits of it ; nor 
as if the grace of faith, or any act thereof were im- 
puted to him for his justification, but only as it is 
an instrument by which he receiveth and applieth 
Christ and his righteousness.' Here all the puri- 
fying influences of faith are thrown aside ; and its 
great oflice is said to be — to receive and apply 
Christ ajid his righteousness :' whereas, the Bible 
teaches, that it justifies because it purifies, and 
renders us obedient. Those who believe in impu- 
ted righteousness, fancy that there is a moment 
during their conversion, when they feel the curse 
of the law taken from their souls, and the right- 
eousness of Christ applied. Before this, they can 
see themselves hanging over the place of perdition, 
suspended by a hair, just to be sundered by the 
drawn sword of justice. The instant they are ac- 

* The idea of imputing, that is, transferring sin or right- 
eousness from one being to another, is altogetlfer absurd. To 
impute sin and righteousness, is to account or reckon them. 
Thus the Apostle says : * Sin is not imputed, that is, reckon- 
ed, where there is no law.^ tie says also of Abraham : *He 
staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief ; but 
was strong in faith, giving glory to God ; and being fully per- 
suaded, that what he had promised* he was able also to per- 
form. And therefore it was imputed to him for righteousness.' 
That is, Abraham's strpng faith was regarded as an evidence 
that he was God's friend ; and thus accounted to him for 
righteousness. 
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cepted, they see themselves safe, and fully justi- 
fied before God ; the whole curse is taken away, 
and they imagine themselves clothed with tne 
righteousness of Christ. =^ But all this is erroneous. 
The Scriptures knjow nothing of such a justifica- 
tion, or such conversions. To be justified is to be 
rendered holy and conformable to God ; and not to 
be absolved from the penalty of God's law. 

Thus the system of vicarious atonement is not 
the system of the Bible. Every part of it is wrong. 
Christ did not suffer the penalty of the law — his 
office was entirely different. He came to fulfil the 
law by writing it upon all hearts. He did not die 
to render God propitious ; for God loved us when 
we were sinners, and sent his Son to save us. In 
accomplishing this great work, the Son seeks our 
reconciliation, our purification ; he labors to ren- 
der us righteous and justify us, by giving us his 
own spirit and temper, and by turning us 
away from evil. Truly, then, can we say, * God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.' 

We will close this chapter by considering a few 
of the scriptural arguments usually adduced in fa- 
vor of vicarious atonement. 

1. ' He hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows ;' * the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 
of us all;' *he shall bear their iniquities.'! In 
what sense is this language to be understood 1 We 

* It may be asked, if righteousness is not imputed, why the 
Apostle describes the righteousness of the law as entirely de- 
fective ? We answer : By the law he means the Mosaic law, 
the righteoiisness of which < consisted either in ceremonial 
observances, or in theheartless performance of outward acts, 
which of course could avail nothing to justificfition.* While 
he rejected this as worthless, he insisted that the * righteous- 
ness which the moral part of the law required* was to be fit- 
tained only by the faith which purified the heart, or in other 
words, by the gospel which was the ministration of the spirit.* 

t Isaiah liii. 4. 6. 11. < 
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have seen that Christ neither suffered the kind noT 
the quantity of pixnishment deserved by the sin- 
ner; and, therefore, he did not bear our iniquities 
by having the punishment laid on him which our 
sins deserve. By turning to the New Testament 
we shall find this subject fully explained. 'When 
the even was come, they brought unto him many 
that were possessed with devils ; and he cast out 
the spirits with his word, and healed all that were 
sick; that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by Esaias the prophet, saying, Himself took our 
infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.'* Thus in 
scripture language, Christ is said to bear our evils, 
when he removes them from us. In this ^ense, 
Christ bears the sins of the world ; for he is the 
Lamb of God that taketh away all sin. Hence, 
when it says, 'He shall bear their iniquities,' it 
says also, ' that by his knowledge shall my right- 
eous servant justify many.' This clearly shows, 
that he saves, that is, bears our iniquities, by the 
agency of his knowledge, or the action of his reli- 
gion upon the heart. 

2. ' But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for pur iniquities : the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes 
we are healed.'f This language is usually re- 
garded as positive proof that Christ suffered the 
punishment due to our sins. But we would ask, 
if there is no other sense in which he could be 
wounded for our transgressions? Christ was a 
Savior ; and in the work of salvation, he had to 
encounter error, bigotry and sin.< Through these, 
he was opposed, persecuted and put to death f and 
thus, he was wounded for our transgressions, bruis- 
ed for our iniquities. But in all this suffering, we 
see not a single stroke of avenging justice; what 

• Matt. Yiii. 16. 17. t Isaiah liii. 6. 
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he endures is incidental to the work of opposing 
error, bigotry and sin ; he suffered as the Apostles 
and christian fathers suffered. Hence the New 
Testament speaks of our being partakers in the 
sufferings of Christ. But how could this be, if he 
suffered as a vicarious sacrifice ; and we on account 
of the unholy opposition to truth and righteous- 
ness ? This explains the language of Peter — ^Christ 
also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God.'* The ob- 
ject of this suffering is not to operate on God, to 
appease his wrath, but /o bring us to God. Thus 
we are saved by the sufferings of Christ, because 
through these truth is promulgated, and we are 
reconciled to God. 

3. * There is one God, and one mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus; who gave 
himself a ransom for all, to be testified in duetin^e.'f 
The word ransom, it is said, signifies primarily 
the price paid for the redemption of a slave ; and, 
therefore, as Christ gave himself a ransom for sin- 
ners, it shows that his sufferings were a substitute 
for the punishment due to the wicked. But this 
is far from being the only sense in which ransom 
is used. It also signifies any means by which a 
deliverance is effected. Hence God is said to have 
ransomed the Israelites from Egypt — that is, he 
redeemed or delivered them from bondage ; but no 
price was paid as in the ransom of a slave. Ran- 
som simply signifies the means by which the deliv- 
erance is wrought. Thus when the Jewish people 
were brought back from Babylon, it was said, 
' The Lord hath redeemed Jacob and ransomed 
Israel.' In this sense Christ gave himself a ran- 
som for sinners — ^he died, not to satisfy God, but 
to restore sinners from their evil ways. The terms 

* 1 Peter iii. 18. t 1 Tim. ii. 9. 6. 

12 
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huy dLiii bought dire used in the same sense. Hence, 
when it is said, * Ye are bought with a price,'* it 
means that Jesus gave himself for the redemption 
of the world, just as the revolutionary fathers 
gave themselves to effect the freedom of our coun- 
try. Unless we are right, to whom was the ran- 
som paid ? Not to satan, as some of the fathers 
believed ; for he held the sinner in unlawful bond- 
age ; and surely not to God, for it would impute 
to him the character of a slaveholder. The price 
then, with which we are bought, is those labors and 
sufferings by which we are redeemed-! 

4. ' And if any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.'^ 

♦ 1 Cor. vi. 20. t 1 John ii. 1. 

t The word atonement occurs but once in the New Testa- 
ment, and then according to Clarke and Barnes signifies, not 
a vicarious sacrifice, but our reconciliation to God. * It fre- 
quently occurs in the Old Testament, and in every place it 
means the efficacy which God was pleased to give to particu- 
lar ceremonial observances in removing legal impurities and 
uncleanness from men, and in making the sanctuary, the altar, 
the vessels, &c. legally pure and holy. Atonement was made 
as well for the altar, the vessels, &c. as for sinners. If we 
choose to apply this term to Christianity, it must mean the effi- 
cacy of t^e measures which God, by Jesus Christ, has been 
pleased to appoint to purge the consciences of men from dead 
works, that they may through Jesus Christ be justified in his 
flight. Atonement, in a scriptural sense^ cannot mean merit 
transferred from Christ to the sinner, by which he is justified ; 
but an effect produced in the disposition of the sinner himself, 
which renders him the fit object of the mercy of God. Christ 
is said * to be the propitiation for our sins.* He was the me- 
dium of the gracious provision which assures pardon to the re- 
penting sinner, and eternal life to the obedient christian.. He 
is said * to have given himself for us, an ofiering and a sacri- 
fice to God.' In the execution of the gracious and merciful 
purpose of God in the salvation of sinners, he consecrated his 
days, iund sacrificed his life. — * He was the good Shepherd, 
who laid down his life for the sheep.' In imitation of his 
piety and devotedness to the appointed duties of hiflinediatori- 
al office, we are directed, as his disciples, to present ourselves 
a living sacrifice unto God, holy, and acceptable in his sight.* 
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These words are supposed to teach that Christ 
advocates our cause before God, just as an advo- 
cate in court pleads the cause of his client. . But in 
what hght does this present the character of God ? 
Can we believe that the ' God of all grace,' of ever- 
lasting mercy and infinite compassion, whose very 
nature is love, needs any one to plead with him, 
and advocate our cause before him 1 Can we ad- 
mit, for a moment, that the Son has more love, 
pity and compassion, than the Father ? The text 
says^ — * Christ is an advocate with the Father,' 
which shows, that instead of pleading our cause be- 
fore God, he will, as the Father does, plead with us, 
and seek our redemption, if we fall into isin. This 
is the general sense of the word rendered advo- 
cate.* 

5. ' He is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for 
ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.'f 
* To propitiate is to reconcile or to make overtures of 
peace. Hence propitiation is a reconciling sacrifice. 
Propitiatory is something adopted to reconcile, or 
intended for that purpose — something on which, 

* Its proper meaning, says Bafnes, is to call one to us. It is 
used five times in the New Testament ; and in four instances 
is applied to the Holy Spirit. John ziv. 16. 26.; xv. 26 ; xvi. 
17. In the other instance, it is applied to Christ. Barnes 
thus describes i;lie office of the Holy Spirit. * 1st. To comfort 
them ; to be with them in his absence, and to supply his 
place : and this is properly expressed by the word. 2d. To 
teach them, or remind them of truth : . and this might be ex- 
pressed by the word monitor, or teacher (v. 26 : xv. 26. 27.) 
8d. To aid them in their work ; to advocate their Cause, or to 
assist them in advocating the cause of religion in the world, 
and in bringing sinners to repentance. And this may be ex- 
pressed by the word advocate (ch. xvi. 7 — 13.) It was also 
by the Spirit that they were enabled to stand before kings and 
magistrates, and boldly speak in the name of Jesus.' Barnes 
on St. John, chap. 14. Now is it reasonable to suppose that 
when John applied this word {Paraclete) to Christ, he used it 
in a different sense ? Does not Christ comfort, teach and aid 
man? 

t 1 John ii. 2. 
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fifom which, in which, by which, or through which 
overtures of peace are made. Hence the Apostle 
represents Christ as * set forth' as a propitiatory 
or mercy-seat, in, from, or through which, God 
might manifest his righteous and merciful disposi- 
tion towards men, by doing what love could do to 
reconcile sinners to himself — and to cleanse them 
from their sins. If we read the passage under re- 
view with such a meaning to the word projpitiatory 
or propitiation, how little is seen in it of avenging 
justice ! Indeed what do wa behold in it but un- 
mingled displays of reconciliating and forgiving 
love? ^It will perhaps be said, that the advocates 
for vicarious punishment admit that propitiation 
means a reconciliating sacrifice. This may be 
true; but they attach to that meaning the ^ wrath 
of God,' endured by Christ as our substitute 
— -which, in my opinion, ^no more belongs to 
the word propitiation, than it does to the word 
mercy, or mercy-seat. What has wrath or aveng- 
ing justice to do with making pacific overtures, or 
reconciling sacrifices?'* 

6. Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us.'f This law, 
it has been said, ,is none other than the moral law 
of God, that universal rule of righteousness, which 
is binding on all men in all ages of the world.J: 

♦ N. Worcester on the Atonement. f Gal. iii. 13. 

t Rev. W. risk's Sermon on the curse of the law. The po- 
sition which he here assumes, and on which his whole theory 
rests, he sustains by only one passage of Scripture ! He brings 
no other to his^aid. But has truth no greater resources ? Sure- 
ly the ground wprk of a system ought to be proved with the 
greatest possible clearness. Besides, his application of the 
text is refuted by orthodox commentatOFS. Thus RosenmuU 
ler says — * No Jew is able to yield perfect obedience to fill 
the precepts of the Mosaic law ; he is always in danger, lest 
he should offend : all the Jews therefore, being aliens from 
faith in Christ, are obnotxioos to punishment. It is written « 
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But to see the error of this we have only to con- 
sider, that the Apostle is speaking of the ceremo- 
nial law. ^For as many as are of the works of 
the law, are under the curse : for it is written, 
cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things which are written in the book of the law to 
do them. But that no man is justified by the law 
in the sight of God, it is evident : for, the just shall 
live by faith. And the law is not of faith : but, 
the man that doeth them shall live in them.'* 
Now as he here speaks of the works of the law, a 
common phrase for its forms and cerenionies ; of 
the book of the law, and of the things written 
therein, there can be no doubt of his referring to the 
Mosaic law. Perhaps it will be said, * the moral 
law must be intended, because the law here spok- 
en of is as extensive as the redemption itself.' 
But such is not the case. Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law. He is writing to 
Galatians, who were converts from Judaism. By 
us then, he means Jewish converts, and not Gen- 
tile. The Apostle says not a word of the Gentiles 
being ledeemed from the curse of the law. The 
redemption therefore, is not as extensive as the 
blessing. Should it be asked, how the blessing 
came on the Gentiles, by Jews being redeemed 
from the curse of the law, I answer, they becom- 
ing converts, carried the gospel to the Gentiles 1 
Was not Paul styled the Apostle of the Gentiles ! 
And was not Peter instructed to preach to them 

&c. Deut, zzvii. 26» cursed, unhappy, miserable. Who re- 
maineth not, &c. ; who shall not be continually. perfect : The 
law here and in what follows, signifies the Mosaic law. By 
the curse is to be understood, those punishments, which are 
denounced in the book of Moses — corporeal, civil, public, 
private, &c. Nothing is here said of damnation, i. e. eternal 
punishment. — Scholia in loc. 
* Gal. iii. 10. 11. 12. 

12^ 
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to holiness and duty. Our heavenly Father wears 
a smile of infinite compassion. Omr Savior is en- 
robed in salvation; and the way to Zion is filled 
with all that is enchanting and deUghtful. 

Come, says Jesus* sacred voice. 
Come and make my path your choice ; 
I will guide ^ou to your home. 
Weary pilgrim, hither come. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 

Those who regard Christ as the supreme God, 
and believe that he died to answer the demands 
of justice, imagine, that a denial of these doc- 
trines, is rejecting Christ, or at least, taking from 
his character all that is worthy our love and con- 
fidence, and all that qualifier him to be a Savior. 
This impression renders it necessary that we 
should state distinctly our views of Christ, and 
of his agency in the great work of redemption. 
Besides, the prevalence of the opinion that Christ's 
religion has no connection with his character, ren- 
ders this labor highly important. Many who 
reject the deity of Christ, and the doctrine of 
vicarious atonement, are saying, it is immaterial 
what we think of him; if we only believe in the 
moral truths he taught, it is enough. Such seem 
to place but little reliance upon the testimony of 
his historians, respecting his character, wisdom, 
power and works. *We have,' say they, 4he 
plain moral injunctions of the New Testament. 
They approve themselves to our feelings. Why 
should we trouble ourselves about points on 
which there has always been so much disagree- 
ment, and which present so many difficulties?'* 
Now we have no sympathy with these views. 
Take out the Savior from the New Testament, 
and its power and glory are gone. Its precepts, 

* Chrifltian Examiner, 1834, p. 278. 
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we know, are excellent, and fitted to every condi- 
tion of life; but separated from the Savior, they 
are merely . abstract rules, which can have but 
little efficacy.* Therefore, we cannot conceive of 
Christianity disconnected with its Author. What 
then, is the character of Christ? And how does 
his character illustrate and enforce the principles 
of his religion? What is the connection between 
Christ, and our salvation? To answer these 
questions, we must consider Christ in his divine^ 
human and exalted characters. 

I. In speaking of his divine character, we shall 
not be understood to mean that he was God; for 
we have shown that he did not possess the attri- 
butes of Deity. By divine nature, we mean that 
which constitutes him the Son of God, his spiritual 
nature. In considering this, it may be well to 
contemplate, 

1. His entire devotion to the work which his 

* I cannot say — 'Give md to know that the doctrine of 
Jesus is bread from heaven, and that it sustains the spirit, and 
prepares it for heaven ; and I may well be indifferent whether 
that bread descended, like the manna in the desert, in nightly 
dew, or whether, like the food of Elijah, it was brought to 
my eager hands by the ravens, or whether it was broken, for 
myself and the hungry thousands around me, by a hand 
endued with miraculous power. So long as I know that if 
was sent me by the Father of my spirit, and that eating it I 
Bhall live forever, I know all that can give it value, or awaken 
my gratitude. When some friendly hand presses a cup of cold 
water to my lips, as I am fainting with thirst in a weary land, 
I will not ask, for I do not care, whether that water was 
showered from the skies, or whether it flowed in a river, or 
gushed from a spring. I ask not whether it was brought me 
in a golden urn, or whether it was presented in a crystal 
Tase, or a soldier's helmet. It is water that bids me live, and 
that is enough for me.' — Pierpont, With me, the question. 
What is Christ ? is all important. Religion derives its chief 
value from its connection with him ; from its being exempli- 
fied by him; and the word of truth is a thousand times dearer 
from his lips, than from those of even an angel. 
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f'ather sent him to accomplish. Here we discover 
a fixed, unvarying purpose, one which no tempta- 
tion could change, no obstacles discourage, no 
clamors intimidate. Neither the honors and glory 
of all the kingdoms of the world, nor the violence 
of the infuriated mob, could turn him aside from 
the work to which he was set apart. When 
questioned by his parents respecting the reason of 
his stopping in the temple, and disputing with the 
lawyers and doctors, he replied, 'Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father's business ?' On one 
occasion his followers thought to divert his atten- 
tion, for a moment, from the great object of his 
mission; but his language was, I have a work to 
do that the world knows not of. In the concluding 
catastrophe of his life, he exclaimed, 'I have glo- 
rified thee on the earth ; I have finished the work 
thou gavest me to do.' Thus on no occasion did 
he lose sight of his Father's work. In the pros- 
ecution of this, he forgot himself, his own wants, 
feelings and comforts as a man; he performed any 
labor, endured any suffering, made any sacrifice- 
he went on amid perils and trials, amid reproach 
and persecution, till on the cross he exclaimed, 
It is finished. So entirely was he devoted to the 
work of his Father, that, in reading his history, 
we almost forget that he had any will, or wants, 
or feelings of his own. How different from man. 
He lives as though God had assigned him no 
work, as though placed here to labor for the grat- 
ification of his own selfish and ambitious feelings. 
2. Jesus was in all cases governed by moral 
principle. There was no departure from this, any 
more than there is a change in fhe laws of nature. 
We see this in all the measures he employed in 
carrying forward his work. He never used decep- 
tion; he never sought to move the multitude by 
groundless fears; be took no advantage of the 
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ignoraQce, prejudice or superstition of his age» 
Everything about him was as fair and open as 
the ^sun in his meridian course.' He made no 
resort to art or intrigue; he never said a holy end 
would justify unholy measures; but he relied in 
all cases upon the virtue and omnipotence of truth. 
We see this unbending adherence to moral 
principle, in the way he endured persecution. It 
is impossible to conceive of a more unrighteous 
warfare, than was carried on against the Savior. 
Rumor, with her thousand tongues; bigotry, with 
her evil surmises; superstition, with her false 
charges, assailed him wherever he went. An 
unholy priesthood, a corrupt government, an un- 
principled mob, persecuted him with untiring cru- 
elty; and* everything was done that falsehood, 
deception and cruelty could accomplish. But all 
this had no more effect in moving the Savior, and 
kindling within him the flame of wrath and ven- 
geance, than the moth and rust of time, have an 
effect upon the pillars of the eternal throne. The 
same undeviating adherence to principle was man- 
ifested in the hour of dangerj^ when death in its 
most cruel form was threatening him with its 
terrors. See Judas with his band of murderers 
going out with swords and staves to take him. 
Jesus beholds them and knows their murderous 
design; but while the world would cry, 'Fly, 
innocent sufferer, fly,' he goes with an unfaltering 
step to meet them.* We see the same unshrinking 
courage, when brought before Pilate and Herod; 
when scourged, to gratify the enraged multitude: 
when sentence of death was passed upon him,.ana 
when nailed to the cross. He knew, that though 
they could torture the flesh; that though they could 
suspend him between heaven and earth, as if unfit 

♦ Comer Stone. 
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for either, they could not defeat the grand object 
of his mission, and that truth and righteousness 
would triiunph. How different is this adherence 
to principle from man. To gain a desired object, 
he will adopt any means ; to escape persecution, 
he will deny his God; and to avoid danger, he 
will denounce what he knows to be most sacred 
and holy. Thus, while the Savi6r sat in the calm, 
conscious dignity and firmness of principle, Peter 
denied, with oaths and curses, that he had ever 
known him. 

3. Let us consider the love of Christ. Ip this he 
was pre-eminently the brightness of the Father's 
glory, and the express image of his person. Love 
characterized all the measures he employed in 
establishing his cause. If he taught the people, 
they wondered at the gracious words wiiich pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth. If he performed a mir- 
acle, it was to give sight to the blind, speech to 
the dumb, life to the dead, or do some act of 
mercy. If he spoke of himself, it was of his being 
the chosen one of God, to show forth his infinite 
and everlasting love for a world dead in sin. He 
might have clothed himself in terror, and called 
to his aid the lightning and the thunder ; he might 
have joined the popular cry, and preached the 
torments of an endless hell; he might have em- 
ployed himself in alarming the fears of the mul- 
titude; he might have had recourse to the rack, 
the wheel, the gibbet and every instrument of 
torture which human ingenuity has invented; but 
as terror and cruelty could not implant love in the 
soul; as Ipve only could beget love, he dwelt con- 
stantly upon the love, grace, mercy and compas- 
sion of God. These were the sun which he 
caused to shine upon the cold and benighted 
heart; the fountain from which streams of salva- 
tion gushed forth; the voice which called upon 
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sinners to return from their evil ways ; and the 
hand stretched forth for their rescue. Thus Ke 
sought the redemption of man through love. 
* Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins.' 

4. Jesus was impartial. He lived in an age of 
the most narrow prejudices. The people among 
whom he was educated, regarded all but their 
own nation, as doomed to eternal wrath. But 
though subjected to this unholy influence, he rose 
up imtainted by the foul spirit in which he lived, 
and appeared like a brilliant star qn the bosom of 
surrounding darkness; he broke down the partition 
walls of his age, and invited the whole femily of 
man to that fountain open for Judah and Jerusa- 
lem. His plan of grace was formed for the world. 
He knew no favorites; he aimed at nothing less 
than saving all, than baptising them afresh in the 
element of love. Hence we find him sending his 
apostles into all the world, to preach the gospel to 
every creature. We see him inviting all, of every 
kindred, and color, and faith, to the arms of 
bleeding mercy; giving his life a ransom for all, 
and opening to all an inheritance incorruptible, 
imdefiled, and that fadeth not away. 

Such are some of, the characteristics of his 
divine nature. But to give a full exhibition of 
these, and bring them to bear on the minds and 
hearts of the world, it was necessary that be 
should take upon himself human nature. This 
brings us to consider, 

II. The humiliation or human nature of Christ.^ 
*Who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God; but made himself 
of no reputation, and took upon him the form of 
a servant, and was made in the likeness of men; 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 

13 
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himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.' By form of Ood^ the apostle 
means intellectual and moral likeness. But 
though thus like God, and fitted for the highest 
station, Jesus did not covet to appear great, but 
voluntarily took the lowest condition, of man; 
and for the benefit of the race, endured poverty 
and persecution, even to the death of the cross. 
The wisdom and goodness of this will appear by 
considering, 

1. That if Christ had not been a man, possessed 
of all the appetites and passions belonging to our 
nature, he could have made no manifestation to us 
of his higher nature, in a manner to be an exam- 
ple to us in all things. Imagine a being among 
us, incapable of want and sufferings possessed of 
all wisdom and goodness, and perfectly free from 
all incentive to evil ; though we might admire his 
character, and though his perfections might beam 
upon us with ineffable brightness, and glory, as 
he could never have endured adversity, resisted 
temptation, and overcome evil, he would be no 
example, and give no exemplification of the way 
in which we should live. So with Jesus. Disrobe 
him of his humanity, and leave him in the full 
possession of all the perfections of his divine 
nature, and you destroy the effect which those 
perfections have, as seen in his devotion to the 
work of his Father ; his unchanging adherence to 
moral principle; his saving and forgiving love; and 
his great efforts in behalf of the race. We cannot 
form a correct idea of any moral virtue, till we 
see an exhibition of it in life. But men are im- 
perfect, and from their actions^ we gain but a faint 
conception of the sublime virtues of Christianity. 
No one among all human beings has exhibited the 
perfections of Him, who from infancy to the time 
of his ascension, was free from evil. Indeed, such 
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a * character is what no4ilstorian, mythologist, or 
philosopher has ever conceived. Here the whole 
world withdraws its pretensions. Every system 
of religion, and every school of philosophy stand 
back from the field, and leave Jesus Christ alone, 
the solitary example of perfect moral purity, in 
the midst of a world lying in sin.' 

Who could ever have fully understood the na- 
ture of christian love, if it had not been mani- 
fested in Christ? By turning to him, we see, that 
it is loving every member of our race, whatever 
may be his country or creed, and however deep 
may be his depravity, or bitter his enmity against 
us; we see that all unkindness, hardness and 
revenge are wholly incompatible with this love. 
The prayer which he offered upon the cross, is a 
more lucid and impressive commentary upon his 
precept, love your enemies^ than all that books 
could contain. These remarks will apply to all 
the virtues of Christianity. Had they never been 
exhibited in the life of Jesus; had he never for- 
given injuries, and sacrificed even life itself for 
the welfare of his enemies, we could have but an 
imperfect idea of that spirit which can never grow 
weary in forgiving, and that benevolence which is 
stronger than death. Thus Jesus is the living 
representation of all that he requires; and, there- 
fore, his Character is the best commentary upon 
his precepts. When you know how the Savior 
lived, you will know what he requires; you will 
understand every dark and doubtful saying of his 
moral code. 

His character illustrates with the same clear- 
ness all the doctrines he taught. He said much 
respecting the Deity — ^his wisdom, love, power, 
justice and goodness. This however was not 
enough, for every man might attach to these 
terms whatever his fancy should dictate. It was 
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therefore, necessary that Jesus should exhibit in 
his own life, * those moral perfections which belong 
to the invisible God;' and that too, amidst 'trials, 
joys, pains, sorrows, such as all' have; for with- 
out this we could not arrive at a knowledge of 
the divine attributes. 'Could we imagine our- 
selves shut out from all knowledge of the works of 
God, and were we then told that he was wise and 
powerful, how inadequate would be the ideas that 
we should attach to the words wisdom and power 
as applied to the Deity. Mere words could not 
convey these ideas. But let our eyes be couched, 
so that we might look abroad on the glories of the 
universe, and learn that the Being, who unfolds 
the leaves of the flower which opens its unnoticed 
beauty by the side of a forest stream, is the same 
who set the firm pillars of the earth, and kindled 
the undying flame of the sun, and established the 
everlasting circle of the stars, and the Words 
wisdom and power . have a meaning to them. 
The greatness of God is in some measure revealed* 
That is, we learn the wisdom and power of God, 
by seeing them manifested through works of wis- 
dom and power. For the same reason, constituted 
as we are, the only way, in which we can arrive 
at any just notions of the character of God, is by 
seeing it revealed through character. Therefore 
it was in infinite condescension to our blindness, 
that God as it were stooped from his heavens, and 
humbled himself to our feeble comprehensions, 
and revealed his infinite glories in the softer light 
of the visible life of Jesus. Therefore it was, that 
he sent his Son into the world, not a mere prophet, 
but the image of himself 

' Dim and vague as our conceptions of the char- 
acter of Deity are, we cannot but think that they 
owe very much of the distinctness, which they 
may have, to the fact, that we have seen his per- 
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fections displayed in the life of the Son of God. 
The more perfect our knowledge of Christ be- 
comes, the more shall we understand the perfec- 
tions of God. The more our love of the Savior 
enables us to appreciate his excellences, the more 
will the excellences of the Supreme be revealed 
to us. Thus we may see the important meaning 
of tiie truth, that by Christ we have access unto 
the Father.'* 

Here then, we see, why Christ took upon him- 
self human nature; it was that, amidst the snares 
and temptations of sin; the trials and discourage- 
ments of virtue; the pains and the afflictions of 
time, we might have a living commentary upon 
the whole christian scheme; an example which 
should make our way plain before us. No ab- 
stract doctrine or precept could do this. A divine 
book, without a divine person to exemplify its 
principles, would not have answered. Hence God 
'manifested his will in the flesh. He revealed 
living truth in a living being. He raised up his 
holy child Jesus, made in all points as we are, 
that he might be intelligible to us; .who became in 
his life, spent in the exercise of every virtue, a 
living moral revelation, the Voice, the Scripture, 
the Word of God.^ 

2. By taking the humblest station, he gained 
access to people in the lowest condition of life. 
He made himself one with those in poverty; one 
with those in trials and persecution; one with 
those borne down by the scoffs and oppressions of 
the proud, the haughty and the cruel; one with 
those, for whom the 4aw had no protecting arm, 
justice no balances, and the religion of the coun- 
try, no cup of consolation.' In this way, he de- 
monstrated that impartial love, which brought 

« Christian Examiner of 1839, p. 277, 278, 

13* 
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salvation to all, and showed that in the eye of 
God and grace, there was no difference between 
the rich and the poor. This he could not have 
done had he not made himself of no reputation. 
Suppose he had selected a state of wealth, rank 
and influence, and had philosophy argue in his 
defence; poetry sing his praise; eloquence plead 
his cause; and royalty clothe him with state and 
power, he could not have reached the poor, or 
awakened their sympathies in religion ; he could 
have done nothing towards breathing the elevating 
spirit of his gospel into their hearts. How does 
this course of the Savior condemn that of many 
preachers. The poor are excluded from their 
ministrations. They cannot see one in humble 
circumstances, much less speak to him as a 
brother. They take the arm of the rich, and pass, 
in the spirit of pride and haughty disdain, all who 
have not titles and honors, wealth and distinction. 
Now would they forget ]the pride of wealth and 
rank, come^ down to the condition of the humblest, 
and address them as brethren, they would carry 
the gospel to the poor, and aid in lifting them from 
their degradation and misery; but as it is, they 
are as unfit for the ministry, as the proudest auto- 
crat of the earth. 

Here is a lesson worthy the attention of all 
nations. Many nations are borne down and stag- 
gering under the load with which they are bur- 
dened by the poor,* and seemingly, the more they 
give, the worse does their condition become. Now 
were the example of the Savior pursued ; would 
those of rank, and wealth, and distinction, so 
come down in their feelings and sympathies, as td 
take them by the hand, and treat them as breth- 
ren; would those who preach the gospel, show the 
same regard and love for the poor, they do for the 
rich, a nobler spirit would at once be breathed into 
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their souls; and they would put forth an arm for 
their own assistance. There is infinite meaning, 
therefore, in the language — 'The poor have the 
gospel preached to them' — 'He hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor '-^' He made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant.' ■ 

3. In himibling himself to the death of the cross, 
Christ gave the fullest exhibition of love which 
could be made. Here we shall see the great wis- 
dom and goodness of the christian scheme. In 
order to gain the heart of a fellow being, we must 
first convince him of our love. It is utterly im- 
possible to accomplish this in any other way. 
Fear and punishment may be useful; but it is 
only by checking a sinful career, and arousing the 
slumbering reflections. Love, after fear and pun- 
ishment have done all they can, must melt the 
heart, and win the affections. Nothing but love 
can awaken love, 'We love God because he first 
loved us.' Hence, in the scheme of mercy, God 
chose a method, by Xvhich to give the greatest 
possible exhibition of l6ve. Therefore, he sent his 
only begotten Son, the brightness Of his own glory, 
and the express image of his person, to die for a 
world of sinners. Greater love hath no man than 
this, that he will lay down his life for his friends.'* 
Yes, this was the brightest evidence of human 
love; and even t^is had but few practical exhibi- 
tions. 'A very few cases had occurred, like that 
of Damon and Pythias, where a man was willing 
to save the life of a friend by giving his own.' 
But Jesus died not for his friends; his love infi- 
nitely transcended all human love; he gave him- 
self for his enemies, yea, even his murderers. Not 
only so— the death he endured was the most 

* John xv. 18. 
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disgraceful, cruel, and agonizing which could be 
inflicted; it vras a death of shame and protrslcted 
torture ! * He became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross !' 

* O Lamb of Ood, was ever pain. 
Was ever i^ovs like thine ?' 

* Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins.'* How important is the death of 
Christ ! He died upon a cross that we jnight have 
a demonstration of infinite love ! He died for all, 
for sinners, for enemies, that they might see and 
feel the boundless, changeless love of God ! It is 
not surprising then, that Christ's death is so often 
mentioned in connection with our salvation ; and 
that his blood is said to cleanse from all sin, 
What is so efiicacious as love ? What indeed but 
this can save and sanctify the heart ? And how 
could this be' fully exhibited without the shed- 
ding of blood ? , 

4. By being made in the fashion of a man, and 
becoming obedient unto death, Jesus clothed his 
doctrine with a power which nothing else could 
give it. His object was to exhibit in the fullest 
manner possible the evils of sin and the excellen- 
ces of virtue ; and, therefore, he chose a method 
by which to endure all that sin could inflict ; and 
while enduring this to manifest a love, forgiveness 
and mercy, which should display in the most 
perfect manner the excellences of his character^ 
and the value of his religion. The wisdom of this 
method will appear by considering, that the misery 
which arises from the evil we cause to be inflicted 
upon the innocent, is muph greater, more cutting 
and distracting, than that arising from any evil 

• I John iv, 10, 
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we may endure ourselves. The unfaithful, intem- 
perate husband and father is wretched beyond the 
power of language to express. But the sharpest 
arrow in his heart, the bitterest dreg in his cup, 
is not that he is an outcast, not that he is poor, 
loathsome and despised ; but it is, that his wife is 
broken-hearted, his children are hungry and naked, 
poor and forsaken — that they have been made so 
by himself, by him who should have been their 
protector and friend* 

This fact will enable us to see the infinite wis- 
dom of the gospel. It was not enough that Christ 
should denounce a just punishment upon sinners, 
and say that sin is like a worm ghawing at the 
heart; like fire in the bosom; like a dart which 
strikes through the liver ; like a millstene about the 
neck. All this had been done by moralists and phi- 
losophers before him ; and had he done no more, his 
doctrine would have been armed with no superior 
efficacy. Hence he took upon him human nature; 
became our brother, and suffered the death of the 
cross, and thus endured, in his own innocent per- 
son, all that malice, hatred, ci;uelty and every 
species of iniquity could possibly inflict. Here 
we see the reason of his taking our nature, and not 
the nature of angels. Here too, we see the reason 
of the greatness of his si^fferings, of his dying 
upon a cross. By bearing our sins in this way, 
by dying the just for the unjust, he awakened with- 
in us a deeper and more determined hatred of sin, 
a more thorough and lasting penitence, than would 
all the suffierings which God himself could inflict 
upon us; for in seeing that it was sin like that 
which bums, and rages and rankles in our souls, 
that inflicted these sufferings; that murdered the 
Lord of life and glory ; that hung him upon the 
cross; that drove the rough nails through his hands 
and feet; that put upon his head the crown of 
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thorns, and gave him vinegar mmgled with gall to 
drink, we behold its real nature, and the full ex- 
tent of its malignity. 

Who, I ask, can realize, that sin inflicted all 
this misery upon the innocent Jesus; and that 
while enduring the whole, he retained his love, 
mercy and compassion, and breathed forth his inimi- 
table prayer. Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do, — and not hear a language from 
his bleeding hands and feet; histhrobbingtemples; 
his dying agony; his gushing side, which rings 
through every chamber of his heart, reaches the 
darkest recesses of his soul, and rolls back the 
whole tide of sinful feeling? Hence Christ and 
him crucified was the great theme of the Apostles. 
In the cross was an exhibition of all the bitterness, 
hatred, cruelty, deception and malignity of sin. 
Wherever it was set up, people saw, as with the 
eye of omniscience, all the haggard deformities of 
iniquity. In the same cross, they saw unsullied 
innocence, unwearying love, and imdying pity, 
volimtarily giving itself a sacrifice for sin. Thus 
^he was made to be sin, who knew no sin, that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him ;' that is, Christ was treated as .a sinnner, 
that we might be converted to God. Hence such 
great efficacy is ascribed to the death of Christ. 
' We are reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son ;' he * died the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring ns to God ;' we are * redeemed by the 
precious blood of Christ.' And hence we are said 
to be bought with 3, price, or ransomed by the death 
of Jesus. Take away his death, and the efficacy 
of the gospel is gone. True, it will be better than 
any system of philosophy ever promulgated, be- 
cause its rules are perfect, and in all things adapt- 
ed to the wants of man; but then all the power 
it derives from the example and sufferings of Jesus 
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will be taken away. Without the Savior, there- 
fore; Christianity is comparatively nothing. 

Again. — The death of Christ clothed with effi- 
cacy his religion, by giving a pledge of the final de- 
struction of all sin. -While Jesus was dying for 
the unjust, there was a contest between sin and 
righteousness, hatred and love. His enemies put 
forth their strongest arm, and exerted their most 
malignant power. Had all the sin of the universe 
been . collected together, and brought to bear at 
once upon him, 4iis sufferings could have been no 
greater. Wickedness did its utmost, and went to 
the full extent of its power. But when its work was 
done; Jesus laid in the tomb ; and its door fastened 
by a great rock ; and the shouts of triumph were 
ringing through the whole kingdom of evil, he rose 
up from the dead as from sleep,^and a« he rose, the 
triumphs of iniquity died away; the strong foim- 
datipns of sin crumbled ) and the whole kingdom 
of darkness, with its walls, and bulwarks, and 
high towers, tumbled into ruin ; and thus the folly 
and weakness and end of sii;i, were demonstrated 
to an astonished world. Now what can give his 
doctrine more power than this exhibition of the 
weakness, folly and end of sin, together with the 
eternity and immutability of righteousness ? We 
see here that the Lord God omniponent rei^eth, 
and that truth and virtue will infallibly triumph 
over error and sin. 

5. By submitting to the cross, Jesus exhibited 
to the world the complete destruction of all death. 
It was not enough to show himself superior to all 
moral evil, and to rise in triumph oter every power 
of darkness. The christian must go down to the 
grave in despair, unless the light of the resurrec- 
tion dawns upon him. It is in vain to cling to 
righteousness in the hour of expiring mortality, im- 
less it is to bloom, and flourish, and triumph for- 
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ever. The scheme of redemption, therefore, would 
be altogether incomplete without the resurrection. 
The pledge of this we have in the death and re- 
surrection of Christ. He is* the Vfirst fruits of 
them that slept;' and, therefore, he says, 'Bec&use 
I live, ye shall live also.' The death of Christ 
places the resurrection of man beyond all doubt. 
* Now,' says the Apostle, ' if Christ be preached 
that he rose from the dead, how say some among 
you that there is no resurrection of the dead ? But 
if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is 
Christ not risen : and if Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain.'* No argument could be more conclusive 
than this. That Christ had risen was an undisputed 
fact ; and on this the Apostle rests his argument 
for the resurrection of the dead. He goes into no 
metaphysical discussion of the question. He has 
no human reasoning ; no allusion to analogy. It 
was in vain, therefore, to ask how it could be, and 
seek to • embarrass the subject by metaphysical 
subtilties. Paul had no concern with these mat- 
ters. Jesus had risen after he had been dead three 
days ; and if God could raise him, he could raise 
man ; all the difficulties existing in the one case, 
existed in the other also. And hence if man will 
not rise, Christ did not; but if he tose, it is cer- 
tain that man will.f Therefo^re, the Apostle sajrs 
— * Thanks be to God that giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ' Christ has power 
over death. He has the keys of death and hell. 
The last enemy he will destroy is death. Death 
shall be swallowed up in victory. Such then is 
the connection which the death of Christ has with 
the gospel and our salvation. He is the re^urec- 

* 1 Cor. XT. 12 — 16. t See Barnes on 1 Cor. xv. 
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tion and the life.* He laid down his life that he 
might take it. Thus we have presented some of 
the reasons why Christ took upon him the form of 
a servant, and became obedient unto the death of 
the cross. How great are the wonders of redemp- 
tion ! Truly may we say-^' O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out !' To his incarnation and deatJi, 
Christianity owes its chief worth, glory and power. 
With us Christ is all and in all. We yield to none 
in the importance we attach to his mission and 
deaths We would be the last to say, Forget Christ; 
forget his incarnation, his holy example, his pa- 
tient sufferings, his death of agony ; only cling to 

* The question has been asked, what is the use of Christ's 
death, if he did not die as a substitute for sinners. If any, 
after reading the foregoing on the reasons of his taking upon 
himsrelf human nature, are still disposed to ask that question, 
we would answer, 1. His death was necessary to fulfil the 
Scriptures, His sufferings were all predicted. Hence the 
common remark, * that it might be fulfilled,* &c. Luke xxiy. 
44. 2. * His death ratifies his covenant.* Matt. xxvi. 28. 
Heb. ix. 18 — 20. 8 * He died that he might be perfected 
through suffering.* Heb. ii. 10. 4 < He died to finite all men 
together in one Airaily.' £ph. ii. 13 — 16. 5. < He died to give us 
an example.' 1 Peter ii. 21. On each of the foregoing points, 
much might be said ; but our limits will not allow us. to en- 
large. We' cannot forego, however, introducing a word on 
Christ's self-sacrificing example. ' This it was,' says Rev. H. 
Ballou 2d. * that kindled the same spirit in the Apostles ; and 
their example, again, mingling its mighty force with that of 
the original, has been felt ip all ages, whenever pain and 
danger were to be encountered in the cause of truth. Even 
in our own remote times, a voice is still heard from Calvary, 
from Gethsemane, from every scene that was hallowed by the 
sorrows of the Son of God, bidding the christian ** be faithful 
even unto death ;" and every note of exhortation to self-de- 
nial that is hjeard in the pulpit or private dwelling, is but an 
echo from that trumpet-tone, which has not yet spent itself, and 
never will. Take away, now, the sufferings of Christ, and 
where would Christianity have been, centuries ago?' 

14 
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his moral instructions, and you have enough. We 
can never put the Savior upon a level with Paul, 
or Peter, or John, or admit that he died simply as 
a martyr. Words are inadequate to express the 
high and holy purposes, which his death accom- 
plished.'* That we are right in these views will 
be rendered certain by considering, 

III. The exaltation of Christ. * Wherefore God 
also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name: that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth ; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. 't Thus his incarnation and death give 
him his power and dominion. Without these, the 
mere abstract doctrines and precepts of Christiani- 
ty, could accomplish comparatively nothing. It is 
these that render the word of God so quick and 
powerful; and cause the name of Christ to be 
above every name, — above kings, princes and 
lords. Jesus is exalted above all. Yes — he is 
above those proud" and haughty monarchs to whom 
nations have bowed and begged for mercy ; above 
those eruel and oppressive rulers, who have rode 
in triumph over their degraded vassals. All things 
are in subjection to him.J The hearts of the 
proud and rebellious, are in his hand. Sin, death 

* It may be weU here to call up the idea refuted in chapter 
1. repeating the Four Gospels. * The gospels are nothing ; they 
are not to be relied on,' say some pretenders to the christian 
name ; and therefore, we must learn Christianity from the 
divinity within us. The divinity within ? How much has that 
taught the heathen respecting those sublime truths exhibited 
in the lifQ and sufferings of Christ? How much has il even 
taught them of the abstract precepts of Christianity ? And 
yet, these men would reject the gospels ; and thus strike from 
existence all that Christ did, manifested and suffered during 
his incarnation ! ! 

t Phil, ii.9— 11. t Heb. ii. S. 
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and hell are subject to his command. There was 
given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom 
that all people, nations and languages, should serve 
him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion, 
which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed*. In bringing all 
men unto glory, it pleased God to make the Cap- 
tain of their salvation perfect through suflferings.f 
O risen and exalted Redeemer! how bright the 
lustre of thy name ! how resplendent the glory in 
which thou art encircled ! Such reader, is our 
Redeemer! Can we then seiparate him from his 
religion 7 Can we conceive the worth and mean- 
ing of the gospel, without his life and sufferings as 
a commentary upon it? Could his truth regenerate 
the heart without the power it borrows from his 
character and death? Is there any other name 
given under heaven, among men, whereby we 
can be saved ? He was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor, that we through his poverty might 
become rich. J 

♦ Daniel vii. 14. f Heb. ii. 11. t 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION. 

Nothing is more distinctly taught in the Bible, 
than that some are elected to certain peculiar 
privileges. The words elect, elected, election, 
chose, and chosen, are of very frequent occur- 
rence. 'I endure all things for the elect's sake;' 
*the election hath obtained it;' ' you are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood.' The question, 
therefore, to be discussed in this chapter, is, what 
is the scripture doctrine of election? There can be 
no fairer way of answering this, than by referring 
to the cases of election mentioned in the Bible. 
On considering these, let us keep in mind the fact, 
that the elect are chosen, not for their own good 
exclusively, but also for the good of the non-elect; 
that they are instrunaents in the divine hand, to 
aid in accomplishing the designs of grace and love. 
1. The prophets speak of Jesus as the elect of 
God. 'Behold my servant whom I uphold, mine 
elect in whom my soul delighteth.' But for what 
was this election made ? Was it merely to exalt 
and honor Christ ? Let the prophet answer. After 
having spoken of Jesus as the elect, he says — 
'I have put my spirit upon him; he shall bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not cry, 
nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
street. A bruised reed shall he not break, and the 
smoking flax shall he not quench; he shall bring 
forth judgment unto truth. He shall not fail nor 
be discouraged, till he have set judgment in the 
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earth; and the isles shall wait for his law.'"^ 
Thus he was chosen for the good of the world, 
to establish justice among men, and write his' law 
in all hearts. 

2. The twelve apostles were elected. Jesus 
says — 'Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
3WU, that ye should go out into all the world, and 
bring forth fruit.'! Here the very language which 
speaks of their election, teaches that they were 
chosen as preachers of the everlasting gospel, that 
sinners might be converted, and the light of truth 
shed abroad among the nations of the earth. 

3. Christians are called the elect. 'But for the 
elect's sake those days shall be shortened.' 'If 
possible deceive the very elect.' They were not 
however chosen to enjoy the grace of God, to the 
exclusion of others. The very duties imposed 
upon them proves this. 'Let your light,' says 
Jesus, 'so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven.' The truth they had received made 
them debtors to the world, and the only way in 
which they could discharge the debt was by carry- 
ing salvation to sinners, imparting the knowledge 
of God to those who sat in darkness, and in the 
region of the shadow of death. 

From these cases we see that the scriptural doc- 
trine of election may be very happily illustrated 
by our republican government. In this govern- 
ment men are chosen to fill important and respon- 
sible offices. They are chosen, however, not for 
their own good alone, but for the general good. 
If a government is to be administered, there must 
be men appointed to administer it. Hence provi- 
sion is made for the election ot officers, and days 
for election are set apart. We may also draw an 

* leaiah xlii. 1 — 4. fjohnxv. 16. 

14*= 
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illustration from our churches and religious socic- 
, ties. In these, pastors, deacons, and committees 
are elected to watch over the interests of religion, 
and attend to those duties connected with its pros- 
perity. It is the same in the cases of election 
mentioned in the Bible. God wished to reveal his 
truth, and establish his religion in the earth. To 
accomplish this, he must choose men to promul- 
gate his will, and carry on his work. Hence the 
appointment of Moses to be a lawgiver, and «, 
redeemer to Israel. Hence the warnings and in- 
structions of the prophets; the example, ministry 
and death of Jesus; the labors and sufferings of 
the apostles. Thus the elect are chosen for the 
good of the non-elect. 

Here we might dismiss this subject, were it not 
for the prevalence of a system which teaches that 
the elect were chosen for their own eternal good, 
and the non-elect were doomed to endless pain. 
This doctrine is thus stated in the Westminster 
Confession. ' By the decree of God for the mani- 
festation of his glory, some men and angels are 
predisposed unto everlasting life, and others pre- 
ordained to everlasting death. Neither are any 
others redeemed by Christ, effectually called, justi- 
fied, adopted, sanctified and saved, but the elect 
only; the rest of mankind God was pleased, ac- 
cording to the unsearchable counsel of his own 
will, to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonor 
and wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious 
justice.' This creed goes still further, and says, 
that this disposition of mankind was made 'with- 
out any foresight of faith, or good works, or per- 
severance in either of them, ot any other thing in 
the creature, as conditions, or causes moving him 
thereunto.' 

Such was Calvinism in its original form. Of late 
it has been somewhat modified. This modifica- 
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tion consists in saying, none are predestined to 
endless death, but a part areieft to their own will, 
while the other part are elected to salva^tion, and 
made sure of heaven. This, at first view, seems 
quite plausible; but when carefully examined, and 
considered in connection with doctrines that are 
inseparable from the system, it is no better than 
Calvinism in its old form. To be satisfied of this, 
you have only to reflect, that according to this 
system, man comes into the world totally depraved, 
incapable of desiring the least possible good, or of 
being converted, except by the irresistible agency 
of God's spirit. God has determined that he will 
only regenerate a part, and will leave the rest to 
follow their own inclination, or in other words, to 
the dictates of a nature totally corrupt, and which 
necessarily compels them to sin. Thus they are, 
to all intents reprobated, for the determination of 
God to withhold his converting influence, amounts 
to a positive reprobation, and renders it as certain 
that they will be damned, as though God had 
specially decreed it. The modification of Calvin- 
ism, therefore, *only shows the embarrassments in 
which the friends of the doctrine, are involved, 
when they would reconcile it with the attributes 
of Deity, and the common sense of mankind.'* 

* The following statements of the doctrine are worthy of 
consideration. * It teaches that God selects from the corrupt 
mass of men a number to be saved, and that they are plucked 
by an irresistible agency from the common ruin, whilst the 
rest are commanded, under the penalty of aggravated woe, 
to make a change in their characters which their natural cor- 
ruption places beyond their power, and are also promised 
pardon on conditions, which necessarily avail them nothing 
unless they are favored with a special operation of God's 
grace, which he is predetermined to withhold.* Wesley says, 
• The sum of all is this :-— one in twenty (suppose) of mankind 
are elected ; nineteen in twenty are reprobated. The elect 
shall be saved do what they will ; the reprobate shall be 
damned, do what they can.' 
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The principal arguments in support of this doc- 
trine, are dravn from the following texts:* — 'For 
the cliildren being not yet bom, neither having 
done any good or evil, that the purpose of God, 
according to election might stand, not of works, 
but of Him that calleth; it was said unto her, the 
elder shall serve the younger. As it is written, 
Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.'f 
'For the scripture saith unto Pharaoh, even for 
this same purpose have I raised thee up, that I 
might shew my power in thee, and that my name 
might be declared throughout all the earth ; there- 
fore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
and whom he will he hardeneth.'J 'Even so then 
at this present time also there is a remnant accord- 
ing to the election of grace. And if by grace, then 
is it no more of works^ otherwise grace is no more 
grace. But if it be of works, then is it no more 
grace; otherwise work is no more work. What 
then? Israel hath not obtained that which he 
seeketh for; but the election hath obtained it, and 
the rest were blinded.' || 

* There are a few texts where the word reprobate occurs, 
which are thought to prove the do(rtrine. See Romans i. 8 ; 
2 Timothy iii. 8 ; Titus i. 16 ; 2 Corinthians ziii. 5. 6. 7. 
Words onen become greatly perverted from their original 
meaning by being associated with false doctrines. Hence, 
the word reprobate, which signifies disapprpvedy rejected, catt 
away, is thought to signify one^ doomed to endless pain by a 
divine decree. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Paul speaks of his becoming a castaway or reprobate, unless 
he kept his body under. This is opposed to the common idea 
of the word, for according to that, it means one from eternity 
reprobated to hell, whereas Paul was not a reprobate, but 
might become one unless be kept his passions in subjection to 
reason and religion. Of the Gentiles, it is said, they were 

fiven over to a reprobate mind — ^given over — not decreed to it. 
leprobate was originally applied to any metal which would not 
endure the trial, or when tried, would betray itself to be adul- 
terate, or of coarse alloy. Thus sinner^ are indeed reprobates, 
t Rom. ix. 11—18. t Rom.ix. 17. 18. II Rom.xi.6— 7. 
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I 

In the examination of these texts, it may be well 
to ask, whether they teach reprobation to endless 
death. That they set forth, in the most distinct 
manner, a Divine Sovereignty, we shall not deny. 
The expressions, 'that the purpose of God accord- 
ing to election might stand;' 'he hath mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth,' place this beyond all , dispute. The 
sovereignty of God is implied in the questions, 'Is 
there unrighteousness with God?' 'Shall the thing 
say to him who formed it, why hast thou made 
me thus ?^* But in admitting this sovereignty, we 
by no means admit that some are destined by a 
divine decree for endless wo. The object of its 
exercise, was not the ruin of a part, but the final 
good of all. Look at the case of Jacob and Esau. 
This has entire reference to this world. If not, 
how shall we imderstand the expression — the elder 
shall serve the younger? In the time of Malachi 
the unthankful Jews demanded of God wherein he 
had- loved them. In teply, God said, 'Was not 
Esau Jacob's brother ? Yet. I loved Jacob and 
hated Esau, and laid his mountains and heritage 
waste for the dragons of the wilderness.'! Here 
we see in what respect Esau served Jacob; we 
see also in what respect one was loved and the 
other hated; it was in their national character, 
and not in their person; for in person Esau never 
served Jacob. Besides, the words hated and lovedj 
are not used with reference to the final condition 
of Jacob and EsaU; but to the particular stations 
they were to fill in. life. God's love for Jacob was 

* Rom. ix. 14. 20. t Malachi i. 2. 3. 

t When, Bays Professor Stuart, the Hebrews compared a 
stronger affection with a weaker one., they called the first love^ 
and the other hatred. Compare Gen; zzix. 80. 81. Deut. 
xxi. 16. Prov*. ziii. 24. Matt. vi. 24. Luke xiv. 26. compara 
mih Matt. xi. 87. 
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simply his preference for him to be the head of the 
Jewish nation; and his hatred of Esau was simply 
a less love, regarding him not so suitable for the 
station to which Jacob was appointed.* 

The case of Pharaoh is equally plain with the 
foregoing. God raised him up that he might show^ 
his power in him. But where was this poXv^er to 
be displayed ? If in eternity, the case may fa^cor 
the idea that God's power is to be shown forth by 
punishing Pharaoh in hell. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the argument, Pharaoh was to be the in- 
strument of showing God's power in this world. 
Thus it says — ^Andthairjvy name might be declar* 
ed thfoughmit all the earth.^ This was done. The 
dealings of God with this proud and obdurate ruler, 
were the wonder of the world, and caused it to say 
— * Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods ? 
Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in 
praises, doing wonders P'f 

In the election and reprobation of the Jews, w« 
find nothing to support the doctrine in question. 
They were once the chosen people of God. This 
however simply means that they were chosen to 
be the depositaries of his revelation, and the people 
among whom his miracles should be performed. In 
this sense they were the elect. Hence the Apos- 
tle says — * What then i Israel hath not obtained 
that which he seeketh for ; but the election hath 
obtained it, and the rest were blinded.'J Now if 
the election were for endless life, how could the elect 
be blinded 7 W« must be right, because their blind- 
ness is not to be endless. Thus—* I say then have 
they stumbled that they should fall } God forbid.' 

* * That the whole refers to the bestowment of temporal 
blessings, and the withholding of them, is clear not onlv 
from this passage, but from comparing Gen. ;ezv. 28 ; xxyii. 
27—29. 87 — 40.' Stuart on Rom. 

t Exod.xv. 11. % Rom. xi. 7. 
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Not only so, the non-elect could become the elect 
* And they also, if they abide not still in unbelief^ 
shall be grafted in : for God is able to graft them 
in again.' The Apostle goes still further, and 
shows that God had a wise and gracious design in 
all this. * For this is my covenant xintp them, 
when I shall take away their sins. As concern* 
ing the gospel, they are enemies for your sakes; 
but as touching the election, they are beloved for 
the fathers' sakes. For the gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance. For as ye in times 
past have not believed God, yet have now obtain* 
ed rnercy through their unbelief; even so have 
these also now not believed, that through your 
mercy they also may obtain mercy. For God 
hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon all.'* There was then, no par- 
tiality here ; God was working for the good ofall; 
und the result is to be the salvation of Jews and 
Gentiles. He will have mercy upon all. 

It has been said, that this system of election is 
open to all the objections which can be urged 
against the common view of the subject ;f for *he 
that is unjust in the least, is unjust in much.' 
But how is any injustice done ? The plan of God 
embraces the highest interests of all ; and surely 
it is doing no injustice, if in the accomplishment 
of that plan, he enlightens one before he does an- 
other. Would a parent be unjust to his children, if 
in the accomplishment of a plan embracing their 
greatest good, he should find it necessary to keep 
a part ignorant for a while respecting his inten- 
tions ? Keep in view the fact, therefore, that every 
thing is to be overruled for good, and none can ac- 
cuse God of injustice, or complain of his making 

• Rom. zi. 29—32. 

t Professor Staart in his Com. on Rom. iz. 
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some for temporary dishonor and destruction. 
Such a sovereignty is consistent with perfect good- 
ness and love. If the dishonor and destruction, 
which are decreed, are succeeded by honor and 
glory, and are made the means of happiness, all is 
right, and no injustice is done, so that none can 
reply against God, or accuse him of unrighteous- 
ness, or say why hast thou made me thus ? 

This view of election will be confirmed by con- 
sidering, 

1. That God is no respecter of persofts* To see 
the full import of this language, suppose a father 
has two children, one of which he feeds and 
clothes; the other he neglects; treats him with 
coldness and indifference • allows him to grow up in 
ignorance; and then punishes him for what he 
has thus brought upon him — ^would you not call 
hini a respecter of persons ? Then a respecter of 
persons is one, who is partial in his dealings— who 
shows favor to some and treats others, with neg- 
lect Hence according to Calvinism, God is a re- 
specter of persons, for he elects some to life ever- 
lasting, and leaves others to perish in endless wo. 
Say if you please, with the advocates of Calvin- 
ism, that he has a perfect right to do this — say 
too with them, that he does the wicked no. injus- 
tice; that they deserve the fate they meet; and 
still, he is a respecter of persons — ^he saves some 
and leaves others to perish. Thus Calvinism con- 
tradicts the Bible. 

2. The Bible teaches that the Lord is good to 
all ; and that his tender mercies are over all. his 
works, t Suppose I should say, I am acquainted 
with a most excellent father — one remarkably 
kind, and perfectly impartial — Suppose in de- 
scribing his character, I should say, He has ten 

* Acta X. 35. t Psal* cxlv* ^» 
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children, four of whom he treats with great ten- 
derness, and the other six he torments in every 
way he can devise. He has plucked out their 
eyes, cut off their limbs, and maimed them in 
every possible manner ; and then, because they 
cannot do all things as though their sight and 
limbs were good, he loads them with chains, and 
throws them Into a dungeon- — ^would you not say, 
I was either trifling, or else insane ? And yet, we 
are told that God is good, that he is love, mercy, 
grace, compassion, when he has doomed millions 
and millions to endless pain ; when he has driv- 
en them to sin by an arbitrary decree, and by the 
same decree drives them down to thq regions of 
endless wo!! O God ! how has error tarnished 
thy glory ! 

3. Reprobation to endless death is apposed to 
the righteousness of God. Perhaps the reader will 
say — *Nay, but who -art thou, O man, that re- 
pliest against God ? Shall the thing formed say 
to him that formed it, why hast thou made me 
thus .^' But we are not replying against God; 
we are simply replying to those unnatural senti- 
ments, which have been ascribed to him. And 
we say, it is inconsistent with the righteousness 
of God, to elect one being to endless life, and re- 
probate another to endless death- To act right- 
eously is to act coni^istently with love, mercy and 
justice. Men act unrighteously, when they injure 
each other, and when they refuse to aid those in 
distress. When a parent punishes his child un- 
reasonably and unjustly, he acts unrighteously. 
It is the same when a man sees another in diffi- 
culty, but refues to assist him, and leaves him to 
perish, when he has the means of his salvation. 
Our natures, our nxutual dependence, and the laws 
of God, require that we should help the needy. 
Suppose a sea captain, in returning to his port, 

15 
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should pass a crew of men clinging to the wreck 
of a vessel, from which they wete liable every 
moment to be swept by the dashing waves. Sup- 
pose they call for help ; tell him that they are 
feeble, hungry, thirsty and almost exhausted, and 
of the wives, children and parents that are wait- 
ing their arrival. Suppose too, they are almost 
within sight of home, and that he can relieve 
them without any difficulty or danger ; should we 
not say the man who would pass them under such 
circumstances was worse than a savage, and that 
he deserved the execration of every righteous 
heart ? And yet, it is said^ God, who has all wis- 
dom and power ; t6 whom all nations are as a drop 
of the bucket, and the small dust of the balance ; 
and who taketh up the isles as a very little thing; 
and the resources of whose bounty and fulness 
are inexhaustible ; who can give without impov- 
erishing, and work without growing weary, will 
pass by millions of the human race, and leave them 
to perish, when he could save them with the same 
ease that he could create the feeblest insect ! Do not 
say God is a sovereign, and has a right to do as 
he pleases with his own; for power can justify 
none in being cruel, or in neglecting to do good as 
they have opportunity. 

4. A decree oif reprobation is opposed to the 
design of Christ's death. He * gave himself a ran- 
som for all to be testified in due time.''**' ^ But we see 
Jesus, who was made a little lower than the an- 
gels for the sufferings of death, crowned with 
glory and honor ; that he by the grace of God 
should taste death for every man.'f Now would 
God send his Son to die for those he had ordained 
to endless death f Would he invite sinners to him- 
self, and urge them to accept his invitations when 

♦ lTiiii.ii. 6. t Heb. ii. 9, 
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he had refidered it utterly unpossible for them to 
come ? Suppose a king should load a subject with 
chains ; confeie him with bars and bolts in a pris- 
on ; and then tell him if he would walk out, he 
should be promoted to honor ; if not^ he should 
be doomed to slavery, should we not pronounce him 
cniel and unjust? But is not God's decree of re- 
probation worse than these fetters and bolts'? And 
still he invites sinners to come, and promises them 
life and> peace, if they will hearken to his call ; and 
all this, when he has rendered it impossible for 
them to come ! Is it too much to say — This is 
sporting with the misery of man, and malting a 
mock of his wretchedness ? 

5. A decree of reprobation destroys man's ac- 
countability. If from all eternity a certain por- 
tion were doomed to wo, how are they to blame 
for not being saved ? They have no power to 
change the divine decree — ^no power to repent — 
no power to believe in Jesus^wherein then is their 
blame ? And in what is to consist the final misery 
of such ? It cannot be in horror of conscience, in 
regret for despising God's mercy; for their fate 
was decreed from eternity ; and tfiey were obliged 
to pursue the course they did/ But if so, how can 
they be endlessly miserable, unless they are con- 
signed to a place of literal ' fire ? But none now 
believe in such a hell. Besides— What is the use 
of the warnings of the Bible f They can efiisct 
no change; every sinner must follow the dictates 
of his corrupt nature. Perhaps, it will be said — 
Sinners are warned, that they may have no excuse. =**= 
But does this leave them withoiit excuse I Does 
it not make thieir excuse infinitely greater? If 
God has decreed I shall never repent, and then 
offers me salvation, and warns me of danger, he 

* See Hopkins' Divinity; 
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enhances my excuse, and aggravates my mii^ery ; 
for notwithstanding all his offers and warnings, I 
am compelled to go in the way of sin. - 

Such are some of the objections which may be 
urged against this doctrine. For myself, I can no 
more believe it, than I can believe in the old doc- 
trine of fate. It has not the show of reason. God is 
not a hard master; not an unreasonable gov- 
ernor. He has not, therefore, bound any by a 
cruel decree to sin; for he calls upon all to turn 
from their evil ways. His voice is, * Turn ye, O 
turn ye, at my reproof, and behold I will pour out 
my spirit imto yt)u.' God's la\v is not arbitrary 
and unjust ; it requires only what we have power 
to perform. Do not, therefore, seek to excuse and 
justify your disobedience, by saying, you have no 
power to obey or perform your duty. You have 
power. God knows you have power; and your 
own souls teach that you have power. To argue 
against the consciousness of this, is like arguing 
against the sun. 



cr 
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CHAPTER X. 



, CONDITIONAL SALVATION. 

The words save, saved, and salvation a^re variously- 
used in the Bible. In some cases, they denote the 
rescue of the body from temporal dangers; in 
others our rescue from moral evils ; and in others 
the exaltation of man to heaven. When Christ 
says, 'He that shall endure to the end, the same 
shall be saved/'^ he refers to salvation from the 
judgments by which Jerusalem should be over- 
thrown. When the apostle says, the gospel is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believe th,t he refers to spiritual salvation. 
When it is said, 'the grace of God which hath 
app^red, bringing salvation to all men, teaching 
us that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously and godly in this 
present world,'J eternal salvation is signified. In- 
deed, two salvations are here set forth; that which 
is the gift of grace, and that which is produced in 
the mind by so rich a gift. When, therefore, we 
read of conditional isalvation, we must inquire, 
what is the salvation intended ? Is it from physi- 
cal evils, from moral evils, or is it endless glory in 
heaven? The scriptures have much to say of 
comditional salvation. We can hardly read 'a 

* Matt. zxiv. 13. The end here spoken of, is the end of the 
trials of the christians, and which were to last till the close 
of the Jewish dispensa-tion. 

t Rom. i. 16. t Titus ii. 11. 12. 

1^^ 
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chapter :without meeting it. 'Whosoever shall call 
on the name of the Lord shall be saved;' 'ielieve 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved;' 
'he that believeth and is baptized §hall be saved; 
and he that believeth not shall be damned.''**' The 
gospel is placed within the reach of all; and he 
that will receive its instructions, obey its com- 
mands, and cherish its spirit, shall be saved; shall 
have the peace, j'oy. ana security arising from its 
influence ; but he that despises its offers, and sets 
at naught its counsels, shall not be saved ; he shall 
live in darkness^ f^ar and mjsery. 

The question now arises, whether endless salva- 
tion is conditional ; whether our exaltation to 
glory depends upon any works to be performed by 
the creature ? The reslder will be particular in 
regard to the questionj It is not, Do the scriptures 
teach a conditional salvation; but do they teach 
that endless salvation is conditional 1 A large pro- 
portion of the christian church will give an affir- 
mative answer to tha question. The public mind 
seems to have turned to this out of disgust with 
the arbitrary doctrine of unconditional reprobation. 
Having become tired of this, they were ready to 
embrace any other, which wore the appearance of 
benevolence. But it may be well to ask, if it 
really makes God more benevolent than Calvinism.' 
According to one, God has reprobated a part to 
death; brought them into the world for the express 
purpose of doopiing them to endless ruin ! But 
how is it with the other? We answer — ^He has 

♦ The fottowing texts refer to conditional salvation : — * Ye 
will not come unto me that ye may have life.* * Who then 
can be saved ?* < By me, if any man enter, he shall be saved.' 
* Whoso walketh uprightly shall be saved.' * We dre saved 
by hope.' • Py which ulso, ye are -saved if ye keep in memory 
what I have preached unto youl' These are given. as a sample 
of the language of scripture respecting conditional salvation. 
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placed three quarters of the world, where they 
have no opportunity of knowing him, and then 
becausfe they do not, sends them to interminable 
wo ! Now if one makes God partial, a respecter 
of persons, why does not the other? Both repre- 
sent him as so arrai^ing his plan, so disposing of 
his creatures, as to make a part happy and a part 
miserable. It is true, the steps by which the result 
is reached^ are different; but this avails nothing, 
since they inevitably lead to the same unhappy 
end. 

Again — There' is no difference as it regards the 
two systems, in the severity of the punishment 
they ascribe to Gfbd. They both say, the sinner 
will be as miserable as God's wisdom and power 
can make him; that God will not be satisfied with 
merely shutting him out of heayen, but will docmi 
him to infinite wretchednessf ; will so change him, 
as to make all his powers ministers of evil; as to 
make him loathe himself, and loathe his Maker, 
and loathe his existence ; to wish himself a worm, 
a viper. In barbarous ages, there were barbarous 
pimishments. It was not enough to imprison ; 
the criminal must be tortured in every possible 
way in his imprisonment. It was not enough to 
put to death; the unhappy victim must be executed 
in the most barbarous manner, which cruelty and 
malignity could devise. So in relation to these 
systems. They are not satisfied with cutting off 
the sinner from divine favor ; he must be pursued 
with God's vengeance forever; he must be con- 
verted into a miracle of infinite suffering ! So far 
theh as benevolence and mercy are concerned, I 
can see no great superiority in one system over the 
other. 

Perhaps there is no better way of detecting the 
fallacy of a doctrine, than by looking at the diffi- 
culties into which it leads. If we examine this 
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doctrine by such a rule, we shall reject it at once; 
for, 

1. It destroys the infinite knowledge of God. 
Its leading advocates have found it necessary to 
take the ground, that God does not know all 
things. Dr. Clarke contends that God has not 
infinite knowledge. He represents the case in this 
way: God, he says, has the attribute of infinite 
knowledge, the same as he has the attribute of 
infinite power; but because he can do all things, 
it is no proof that he will; and so, because he can 
know all things, it is no proof that he does, or will 
so exercise the faculty of knowledge, as to know 
all things. To the adoption of this strange senti- 
ment he was driven by the doctrine of conditional 
salvation. He saw that if he admitted the infinite 
goodness and knowledge of God, he must also 
admit xmiversal salvation; for if God be infinitely 
good, and have infinite knowledge, there can be 
no doubt respecting the salvation of all men. 
Hence some who believe^ endless salvation condi- 
tional, have denied the knowledge of God, and 
represented hi^ as creating mankind with the 
very best intentions, but as not knowing what the 
result of their creation would be. In this w^y, 
they hope to vindicate his goodness from the 
charges to which it is exposed according to Cal- 
vinism. But why should God choose to be igno- 
rant respecting the result of man's existence? 
Why choose to be ignorant, when the eternal inter- 
ests of his offispring were at stake ? Why shut 
his infinite mind against the fate which would 
await them? If his goodness were infinite, he 
certainly would have an infinite desire for the 
welfare of his children ; and if he had that desire, 
he would certainly open his mind upon the conse- 
quences of giving the existence which he did. No 
case can be plainer. Would a'kind father choose 
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to be ignorant respecting the result of certain 
privileges which he w^is about to grant to his 
children ? Would he not use every effort to ascer- 
tain what effect these would have, and if he be- 
came satisfied that the effect would be bad, would 
he not refuse to grant them ? So with God: And 
as it is admitted that he can know, he certainly 
would be prompted by infinite goodness to 'make 
himself acquainted with the result. 

But we ask again — ^Why should God choose to 
be ignorant? ^That his goodness might not be 
impeached,' says one, 4n giving an existence 
which shall result in infinite evil.' But the very 
act of creating, under siich circumstances, is an 
impeachment of goodness; for goodness desiring^ 
the happiness of ,all, would infallibly prompt wis- 
dom to the forfhation of a perfect plan for its 
accomplishment; it would not suffer wisdom to be 
dormant, when, by its exertion, the benevolent de- 
sires of love might be fully accomplished. Besides, 
the very circumstance that God chose to be ignor- 
ant, implies that he suspected the results of crea- 
tion would not accord with his goodness ; so that 
his ignorancfe aft^r all is only a feigned one — at 
least, he saw -enough to convince him that he 
must be ignorant of the rest, if he would keep his 
goodness untarnished. 

This idea is oppose^ to scripture as well as 
reason. All things are naked and open before the 
eyes of l^im with whom we have to do. He sees 
the end from the beginning. His understanding 
is infinite. Known unto God are all things, from 
the beginning of the world. Thus everything is 
distincly seen by the omniscient Jehovah — every- 
thing is naked and exposed to the view of his eye; 
and, therefore, to talk about his^ choosing to be 
ignorant, is to talk against reason and scripture. 
Hence God is infinitely wise ; and therefore, he 
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vould not make man, kno>^irig that he would be 
a loser by his existence; he would not place him 
under circumstances which would eixdanger his 
eternal interests. Consequently endless salvation 
is not conditional. 

2. This doctrine is opposed to the will of God. 
^ Who will,' says Paul, * have all men to be saved, 
and to comfe to the knowledge of the truth.'* Now 
the will of God is absolute. The will of kings is 
absolute; and God is the King of kings, and the 
Lord of lor4s. *He does all things after the coun- 
sel of his own will.f Of course, when he made 
man, and gave him the power which he possesses, 
he did every thing according to his will. If it was 
his will that man should be lo^t, he gave him a 
liberty which would be the means of his ruin; if 
he desired his salvation, he gave him no liberty or 
power by which that desire would be defeated. 
For instance, suppose a father has two sons, and 
that he has the power of making them both happy; 
would he be likely so to form his plan as to render 
one poor, miserable and degraded ? All will say, 
if he had the ability to make them both happy, he 
would not fail of doing it. So with God. This 
plan was formed according to the divine will. It 
is morally certain, therefore, that it cannot result 
in the endless misery of any. It will avail nothing 
to say, man is a moral agent; for why should God 
give him any agency which would defeat his own 
will i This Would be planning against himself; 
and if man has an agency by which he can bring 
upon himself endless ruiri, it is plain that God did 
not will his salvation; for nothing is more evident 
than that an expected result of a voluntary act, 
proves that it was desired. The father who should 
give a weapon of death to his child, knowing it 

* 1 Tim. ii. 4. t £ph. L 11. 
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would be its ruin, would.be justly charged with 
desiring its ruin, even though he should warn the 
child against the evil. Therefore, if God gave, 
man an agency, knowing it would be an endless 
evil, it proves beyond all doubt, that he desired 
that evil. 

3, This doctrine is opposed to the purpose of 
God. No intelligent being can act without a de* 
sign; and, therelore, when God gave existence to 
man he must have had some design; and that 
must have been first, to make all men miserable ; 
second, to make a part miserable and a part 
happy ; or third) to make all happy. Christians 
now generally adopt this last proposition, and say, 
in the language of scripture, that, he created all 
things for his pleasure.* Indeed, there are but 
few who say he created some for endless misery* 
The question, therefore, arises — Will God's purr 
pose be accomplished ? He cannot change his 
plan, for he is immutable, * the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever.' Besides — were he to change 
his plan, it would be relinquishing a good purpose, 
for one which is bad. Not only so — His knowl- 
edge is infinite, and all the obstructions his plan 
would meet, were distinctly seen in the beginning. 
Therefore, had these been insurmountable, or 
such as to render the expense of accomplishing^ it 
greater than the gain, he would never have formed 
tiie plan. Men often attempt what is doubtful in 
their own mind, but never what they know is im- 

* Rev. iv. 11. St. Paul thus describes the pleasure of God: — 
< HaTingr made knowq unto us the mistery of his will, accord- 
ing to his good pleasure, which he hath purfiosed in himself^ 
that in the dispensatiop df the fulness of times he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven, and which are on earth, even in him.* Eph. i. 9. 10. 
Thus it is the pleasure of God that nil , should be saved ; and 
for this they word created. How can a being of infinite love 
take pleasure in the endless misery of man ? 
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possible. Shall we then ascJribe that to God, which 
would brand man with folly ? Shall we say, he 
would attempt to do, what he knew he should not, 
or accomplish a, work, in a way he knew it could 
not be done?, Let the scriptures answer: 'All the 
inhabitants of the earth are reputed as nothing; 
and he doeth according to his will in the army of 
heaven, and among die inhabitants of the earth; 
and none can stay his hand, or say unto him. What 
doest thou?* If, therefore, God has purposed the 
salvation of all men, nothing can prevent its 
accomplishment. 

4. The wisdom of God is opposed to this doctrine. 
Widom is that attribute by which Jehovah forms 
his plans, and chooses the means for their accom- 
plishment ; and if you look into the divine govern- 
ment, you will see, that the means are uniformly 
adapted to the end, and the end is invariably secured 
by the means. But suppose now, my eternal weal 
rests on human volition, on the action of a mo- 
ment, would the means in such a case be adapted 
to the end ? Would it appear like infinite wisdom, 
to hang the interests of eternity oq the action of 
an instant? Look into the natural World, and see 
its eternal order and regularity ; in all things the 
end desired, is secured by adequate means. Now 
can we believe that God has been more careful of 
temporal than spiritual good; of the interest of 
time than eternity ? Why then abandon to chance, 
oj human agency, the immortal interests of his 
children ? Why unnecessarily expose man to end- 
less suffering f To give him such an agency as 
this makes God resemble those fathers, who com- 
mit the care of their temporal concerns to head- 
strong and inexperienced sons ; and is altogether 
unlike that great and holy Being, whom the scrip- 

* Daniel iv. 35. 
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tures represent as watching over all men with 
ceaseless benignity and care. Man has an agency, 
it is true ; but it is an agency subservient to the 
great a.nd holy purposes of God. When bodies of 
men delegate to individuals certain powers, it is 
not to defeat but to execute their plans. Those to 
whom power is thus delegated act under certain 
restrictions, and are limited by certain bounds. So 
with God. All the power man possesses was deriv- 
ed from him; but as God knows aU things, he 
would not give a power, which would enable him 
to defeat his holy designs. And if you will look 
at man, you will see that his power is thus limited, 
that he cannot defeat a single purpose of Grod ; for 
God makes the wrath of man praise him, and the 
remainder does he restrain. Turn over the pages 
of ii^piration, and you will find that the victories 
of' the wicked, are the triumphs -of God over the 
strong holds of iniquity. So evident is this truth, 
that divines have urged it as a proof of the vani- 
ty of opposing God. Joseph's brethren could 
not defeat the divine purpose. The king of Judah 
could not effect the death of the infant Savior. 
The Jews could not prevent, even by the crucifix- 
ion of Jesus, the spread of the gospel, and its tri- 
umph' on the earth. Now if we cannot defeat 
Gbd's purpose in one thing, how c^n we in anoth- 
er 1 Hence human agency is limited ; we are only 
moral agents — we have no more power to arrest 
the progress of God's purposes, than to stop the 
chariot wheels of the morning. Hence while the 
Scriptures declare that God is all- wise — that he 
has all wisdom to ^lan, I cannot believe that our 
eternal interests are hung upon life's feeble strings. 
6. The justice of God is opposed to the idea of 
conditional salvation. Justice is that attribute, 
by which God dispenses rewards and punishm^its 
to mankmd. How then can there be an infinite 

16 
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difference in mankind hereafter ? Is there an in- 
finite difference here in the character of mankind? 
Look around upon society ; and examine the ac- 
tions of all. You will find many, it is true, that 
are deeply wicked and cruel. The blood curdles, 
and the heart sickens, when we read the history 
of somfe men ; but even in the worst, we find 
many redeeming qualities; we find too in their 
early training, in the temptations to which they 
have been exposed, many mitigating circumstan- 
ces. On the other hand, if we look at those who 
are called good, who are styled christians, we find 
even in the best, many traits of character altogeth- 
er exceptionable. They are fond of the world ; 
they are given to overreaching and fraud ; they 
are proud, envious and revengeful ; they are sel- 
fish and often unfeeling. Now here are two ex- 
tremes of society — the best and the worst; and 
yet, when we come to look at them we find noth- 
ing at all to justify an infinite difference iii their 
fate hereafter ; nothing which could make it just 
to send one part to endless wo, and the other to 
endless joy. 

Agaih.— -We shall see the injustice of this sys- 
tem by considering the great diversity in the situa- 
tion of mankind. I will say nothing here, of the 
heathen, whom this doctrine dooms to endless per- 
dition, for not believing on Him of whom they had 
never heard, which is the consummation of cruelty 
and injustice; but I will refer to the difference in 
the situation of mankind in Christendom. When 
we look abroad and survey the varied conditions 
in society, we behold many, who are living in the 
most abject poverty, ignorance and wretchedness. 
Providence seems to have smiled neither on their 
birth, their education nor their plans in life. The 
lines have fallen to them in wicked places, and 
their only heritage is sin and disgrace. Take, for 
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instance, him who is born in the haunts of wick- 
edness, who is cradled in vice,- and who is trained 
to walk arm in arm with this monster ; siich we 
know to be the case with thousands. The first 
sound which salutes their ears is a profanation of 
the name of the Highest ; the first sight upon which 
Ihey open their ey^s is a loathsome object of ini- 
quity, and the very air they breathe is moral 
poison. Now this doctrine of conditions, dooms 
these unfortunate beings to the same pit of de- 
pair, with those transgressors, who were bom in 
the very bosom of the church, who were watched 
and guarded by the instructions and examples of 
pious parents. 

Again. — To see further the injustice of this doc- 
trine, let us suppose, that a parent has two child- 
ren — a son and a daughter. The latter is a kind, 
dutiful, affectionate child ; she is ail devotion and 
attention to her parents ; it is her chief delight to 
promote their wishes and obey their commands^— 
this is a work in which she never tires. At the 
age of twenty, she fells a prey to the hand of dis- 
ease, and after lingeritig a few weeks in pain and 
agony, she dies, but Without being bom again ; 
and therefore, according to the doctrine under con- 
sideratiojij this amiableand virtuous daughter goes 
down to the regioni^ of devils and damned spirits, 
among whom she must eternally dwell. The son 
sets a naught all counsel, despises all reproof, and 
goes on committing one crime after another, till at 
length, he stains his hands in the blood of his par- 
ents. He is thrown into prison, pious ministers 
visit him, and exhort him to repent. He still re- 
mains obdurate. The awful day of execution 
comes. He ascends the gallows, cursing not only 
his country and God, but the parents which he 
hurried into eternity ; and in this state he remains, 
till the instant before hiiji death, when his heart is 
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soft^ied — ^be repent»-^-calls on God— receives par- 
don — and swings oflf to the regions of glory ! ! 

Such is the injustice of this system. It crowns 
devils with bliss and dooms angels to hell I It 
permits the vilest transgressors to go ' unwhipt of 
justice,' and consigns to infinite despair those who 
were the perfection of moral virtue on earth ! 

The Scriptures contain nothing in opposition to 
the foregoing reasoning. There are some texts, I 
know, which are supposed to teach, that we are 
placed here to form our characters for eternity ; 
but a few words will show, that they have no re- 
ference to any such sentiment. 

1. ' Behold now is the accepted time ; behold now 
is the day of salvation.'* On this Dr. Clarke says 
— ^ The advent of the Messiah was the time of God's 

{pleasure, or benevolence; for which all the faith"* 
111 were in expectation; and the day of salvation 
was the time in which this salvation should be 
manifested and applied. The Apostle, therefore, 
informs them that this is the time predicted by the 
prophets ;t and, the ministry of reconciliation be- 
ing exercised in full force, is a proof that the pro- 
Shecy is fulfilled : and therefore, the Apostle confi- 
ently asserts, behold, now is this accepted time ^ 
now, the Messiah reims ; now, is the gospel dis- 
pensation; and therefore,, now is the day of salva- 
tion : that is, the very time in which the power of 
God is present to heal; and in which every sinner, 
believing on the Lord Jesus, may be saved.'t This 
text then, does not teach that we are probationers 
for eternity. 
2. *Por we are made partakers of Christ, if we 

♦ 2 Cor. vi. 2. 

t The prediction to which the AposUe refers, and which he 
quotes verbatim, is in Isai. xlix. 8« 
t Clarke's C6m. on 2 Cor. vL 
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hold the beginning of our confidence steadfast unto 
the end ; while it is said, to-day if ye will hear 
his voice, harden not your hearts, as in the pro- 
vocation.'* These words are supposed to teach 
that as the Israelites fell short of Canaan through 
unbelief, so christians may fall short of heaven 
through unbelief. But the Apostle is not speaking 
of the future and eternal state ; he draws his figure 
from the Israelites, not to teach that heaven was 
suspended on conditions, but that the state of chris- 
tians after the close of the Jewish dispensation 
rested entirely upon faith and obedience. Like 
the Israehtes in the wilderness, they had many 
trials to encounter. Persecution was bitter; the 
enemies of the croas were numerous ; but if they 
would hold fast their confidence till the destruction 
of the Jews, they should have on earth a Canaan 
of peace and joy. If not, they should fall with the 
Jews in judgment, and come short of the promised 
rest. The destruction of the Jews at the coming 
of Christ is ofte^ given as a reason why the chris- 
tians should continue faithful. ' Cast not away' 
says Paul, your * confidence, which hath great re- 
compense of reward. For ye have need of patience, 
that, after ye have done the will of God, ye might 
receive the promise. Fpr yet a little, and he that 
shalLcome will come, and will not tarry. 'f The 
promise here i^poken of, was deUverance from per- 
secution ; it was all the blessings which the chris- 
tians would have when the reins of government 
were taken from the hands of their enemies.| 
Hence the Apostle says-— 'Now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed. The night is far 
spent, the day is at hand ; let us therefore cast off 

* Heb iii. 14. 1$. t Heb. z. 86. 86. 87. 

t This promise may be found, among other places, in Matt, 
niv. 18. 42—47 ; Mark xiii. 13—27 ; Luke xzi. 14—22, 
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the works c^ darkness, and let us put on the ar-* 
mor of light.* The night of persecution was far 
spent^ and the Apostles could aluxost see the dawn- 
ing of the day of their deliverance. How proper 
then, to say — Hold fast your confidence and re* 
joicing firm ,unto the end-f -By end Jie means, 
not the end of life, but the end of their persecution. 

3. My spirit shall not always strive with man.:t: 
These words are often quoted to teach, that we 
can sin away the day of grace, that there is a line 
even on earth which we can pass, and be beyond 
the reach of grace. But they have reference to no 
such event. The connection shows that they re- 
fer to the antediluvians, who though exhorted and 
warned of God, continued to increase in their re- 
bellion. Tl^erefore, Qod said he would destroy them. 
His language is — *My spirit shall not always strive 
with man, for that he also is flesh ; yet his days 
shall be an hundred and twenty years.* . Thia 
needs no comment. The destruction was tempo- 
ral; and it was to occur in one hundred and twenty 
years. 

4. *Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
call ye upon him while he is near.'|| Dr. Clarke 
says, this should be, * Seek ye the Lord because he 
may be found; call ye upon him, became he is 
near.' There are times, when in scripture lan- 
guage, God is near; his people, and when he is far 
from them. He is near them, when they enjoy 
special means of grace, or when great attention is 
paid to religion. He was ne,ar them, when the 
Savior preached among men, when the Holy 
Spirit was poured out, and when the apostles 
toiled with their master!s burning zeal. ^ What time 
more suitable to seek the Lord than then? They 
were surrounded by the means of grace j and the 

• Rom. ziii. 11. 12. f Heb. iii. 9. t Gen. tI. S. i) Isai. Iv. ^. 
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slightest attention would have made them chris- 
tians. Surely it is better to seek an object when 
we have the means of obtaining it, than to wait 
till these means are taken away. How often do 
we neglect the best opportunities of becoming 
wiflfe and good. How many that will never seek 
the Lord, except in some time of general awaken- 
ing on the subject of religion. We can say, there- 
fore, with the prophet, *Seek ye the Lord, because 
he may be found; call ye upon him because he is 
near.' We know not how long our privileges may 
be continued; and therefore, it is wise to improve 
every opportunity we have. 'Now is the accepted 
time; now is the day of salvation.' 

Does the reader ask, how these views are to be 
reconciled with the great solicitude of the apostles 
to convert sinners ; with their weeping night and 
day,-and laboring with untiring zeal and persever- 
ance; I answer, 

1. A great change was soon to take place in the 
condition of the world. During the ministry of 
the apostles, the Jews were on probation. If they 
received the gospel, they would be saved from 
temporal destruction f if thfey rejected it, they 
would be swept away by the overflowing scourge. 
How natural th9,t while the Jews were thus on 
probation, frequent allusions should be made to it, 
and that the ^apostles should often point to the 
evils they might escape, and the good they might 
obtain.* Consider too, that Judea was the home 

* This condition of the Jewd accounts for the frequent 
reference made by the Savior and his apostles to their 
destruction'. Suppose an angel sliould announce that Boston 
■hould be destroyed in one year unless the people repent ; 
would not all ministers in urging them to repent make fre- 
quent allusions to the the hastening destruction ? Nothing 
would be more natural. They would remind them often of 
their probation, and the dreadful consequences of sinning 
away their day of grace. It was the same with Jesus and hi0 
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of the apostles, the land of their birth, the country 
of their fathers. Here stood the magnificent tem- 
ple in which they had worshipped the Lord Jeho- 
vah, and around which their religious associations 
lingered with such sacred reverence. Besides — the 
Jews were their brethren^their kindred according 
to the flesh. Now could they thus see their coirn- 
try, their temple and their nation, on the very 
brink of destruction, without being deeply moved? 
Who of our own city could know that it was 
about to be reduced to ashes and desolation; and 
that its people were to perish with hunger, fall by 
the sword and be sold as slaves, without feeling 
that his eyes were a fountain of tears? 

2. All know that Universalists have much of 
the same anxiety manifested by the apostles. 
How can it be otherwise, when they see that the 
happiness of their friends, and the prosperity of 
their country depend upon the attention paid to 
religion. Every man is on probation. If the 
opportunities of youth are misimproVed, we shall 
reap the consequences in manhood. If we are 
intemperate and licentious in the meridian of our 

apostles. They spoke often of the OTerthrow of the Jews» 
because they were on probation, and could avert the calamity 
by repentance. 

There are other reasons for this frequent allusion to their 
destruction, 1. The spiritual privileges of the Jews were to 
end with the destruction of their city. 2. Judgments unpar- 
alleled in the history of the world were then to fall upon 
them. 8. This destruction was to be the end of their dispen- 
sation. There were reasons to6, why Jesus should often 
address the christians in relation to this destruction. 1. It 
would be the end of their persecutions. 2. It would be the 
time of the complete establishment of the gospel dispensation. 
3. If they were unfaithful, the judgment would fall upon, 
them, as well as upon the Jews. See Bev. T. B. Thayer's 
article in the Universalist Expositor of May, 1889, on the 
question, ' Why do the New Testament writers so frequently 
fpeak of the destruction of Jerusalem ?' 
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days, our old age will be miserable. How deeply 
anxious, therefore, must every christian be, to see 
the young virtuous, and behold people of all ages 
walking in the way of wisdom. Every stage of 
life is a season of probation for the one next suc- 
ceeding it. Besides— how often are our friends 
brought to a crisis, when we feel as though their 
present decision would fix their character and 
happiness for life. What a moment of anxiety is 
this to a minister seeking the reformation of his 
people, or to a parent pleading with his son to 
break away from sin. He knows that another 
night of revelry, another intoxicating glass, or 
another profane oath, will seal him for ruin. How 
many a parent now stands trembling between hope 
and despair, knowing not whether his son will be 
carried by the flood down the awful vortex, or 
return to duty, usefulness and honor. With what 
breathless anxiety would a father watch the child 
standing in unconscious danger upon the brink of 
an awful precipice. And yet, who would not see 
his son die a thousand deaths, rather than behold 
him the degraded slave of sin ? What misery is 
to be compared with that arising from the wicked- 
ness of our friends? Is it strange then, that there 
should be tears, and prayers, and watchings, and 
trials, in laboring to restore a sinner? Surely 
there is something that can fill the mind ^ with 
anguish, besides tne fear that we or our firiends 
shall drop into endless wo ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE NATURE OF PUNISHMENT. 

* Punishment/ it has been said, 'is the infliction 
of pain, in consequence of the neglect or violation of 
duty, with a view to correct the evil.' 'Revenge,' 
says the same writer, 'is the infliction of pain, in 
consequence of the commission of injury, with a 
view to gratify a malignant passion.' To see the 
correctness of these definitions we have only to 
attend to the exact meaning of the language we 
are in the habit of employing on this subject. 
'What do we mean, when we say, that we neglect 
or violate our duty ? We mean, that we neglect 
or destroy our own happiness, or that of others. 
When we neglect or destroy our own happiness, or 
that of others, we produce a certain degree of 
misery. This is wrong, since it is contrary to the 
design for which we exist, which is to communis 
cate and to enjoy happiness. On account of the 
commission of this wrong, punishment is inflicted; 
that is, another portion of misery is produced. 
Who causes this second portion of misery? The 
punisher. Thus far, then, the punisher and the 
punished are on the same footing: they have both 
done exactly the same thing: they have both 
produced misery. What then, constitutes the dif- 
ference between them f The violator of his duty 
deserves punishment, because he has done that 
which either has produced, or which tends to 
produce misery: but the punisher himself has done 
exactly the same thing, that is, he has occasioned 
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pain ; why then is he not worthy of punishment, 
for the very act of punishing? 

The reason is to be found in the design with 
which the punisher inflicts the pain of which he 
is the occasion. He has in view the restoration 
of the offender, to a state of feeling and action, 
indispensable to the happiness of others, and to hi$i 
own. He produces misery, but it is the instrument 
he employs to destroy it. If he have not this in 
view, he is even more criminal than the person he 
punishes, since the infliction of pain is the only 
thing he designs: he rests in it as his end ; it is his 
ultimate object; but the vicious in general, produce 
misery only incidentally, through a mistaken and 
perverted pursuit of happiness, and it is more ma- 
lignant to aim solely at the infliction of pain, to 
reat in it as an object and end, than to occasion it 
by a miscalculation of the means of enjoyment 
It is this very circumstance that it rests in misery 
as ^ts ultimate object, which constitutes the ex- 
treme malignity of reyenge ; and it does not seem 
possible to show, how he who inflicts pain on an 
offender, from any other motive but that of cor- 
recting the evil of which he has been the occasion, 
acts upon a different principle.''**' 

Having given these illustrations of punishment 
and revenge, we will now proceed to show that all 
the divine punishments are corrective ; that God 
does not inflict a single pang merely to render the 
pinner wretched. 

1. The nature of God proves this. In speaking 
of God the Bible employs the strongest and most 
expressive terms within the whole compass of Ian*- 
guage. It not only calls him the 'God of love,' 
but declares that he is love. It represents his love 
as everlasting, immutable, free, and impartial. 

* See T. Southwood fi^mith on Divine Government. 
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Thus we read, 'I have loved the^ with an lever- 
lofting love;* *I am the Lord God, I change 
not;'t *God commendeth his love towards us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, in due time, Christ 
died for us ;'t *for God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.' || Such are the 

Sroperties of God's love. Nothing, therefore, can 
estroy it, or cause it to be withheld from a single 
human being. Men may change and become sin- 
ful; but God's love remains the same; for in all its 
properties, it is infinite. Now no other punishment 
but that which is corrective can be reconciled with 
God's love. This is certain, for 4ove worketh no 
ill.'$ Therefore, if God hds an eternal, immufkble, 
free and impartial love, he is incapable of revenge; 
it is as impossible for him to be vindictive, as it 
would be to lie or deny himself. I know it is 
thought he loves the righteous and hates the 
wicked; that his motives in pimishing the latter 
are different from his motives in punishing the 
former. This is the foundation of vindictive pun- 
ishment. But if this be correct, why does God 
require us to love the wicked V Why does he say. 
Love your enemies; bless them that curse you; 
do good to them that hate you? Would he require 
us to love those he hates, to cherish virtues of 
which he is destitute.^ Let the Savior answer: 
*I say unto you love your enemies, that ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in heaven; 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.'IT Thus the constant manifestation of 
divine goodness to all men, shows that God loves 
the wicked, that he has the same parental regard 

* Jer. xxxi. 8, f Mai. iii. 6. | Romans v. 8. 

U John iii. 17« § RomanB ziii. 10. IT Matt. v. 44. 45. 
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for them which he has for the good. With God 
there can he no partiality* or change. Unless we 
are right in these views, we say God is subject 
all the changes of man; that he is tossed about 
like the waves of the sea; and unstable as the 
waters."!- We say too, that he is subject to hatred 
and revenge, qualities which we consider most 
odious in men. Indeed, we make him as much 
worse than a Nero and a Caligula, as infinite 
revenge and cruely are worse than finite. But 
such sentiments are too impious to be cherished 
for a moment, and we must admit, therefore, what 
the nature of God proves, that all punishment is 
inflicted from good motives, and consequently is 
designed to correct the offender. 

2. This 'may be proved, from those passages 
which speak of the punishment of the wicked. As 

* James iii. 17. 

t 1 am aware that the Scriptures say, * The Lord hateth 
the wicked, and those who love violence;^ Psal. xi. 5. 'that 
he hates all the workers of iniquity;' Psal. v. 5. * that he 
hated Esau;' Rom. ix. 18. But unless we admit these pas- 
sages synonymous with those which speak of his hating every 
abomination ; Deut. xii. 81. a proud look, a lying tongue, and 
hands that shed innocent blood, a heart that deviseth wicked 
imaginations, feet that be swift in running to mischief, and 
him that soweth discord among brethren; Prov. vi. 17 — 19» 
' evil imaginations against neighbors ; and a love of false 
oaths;' Zech. viii. 17. we make the Bible contradict itself, the 
acknowledged nature of God, and the plainest dictates of 
enlightened reason. The nature of God being love, he can 
never cease to love the works of his hands. Therefore, when 
the scriptures speak of his hating the wicked, they must 
mean, that he hates their actions, their deeds, their devices, 
and their principles. By the hatred of God, we are not to 
understand a passion as in man, but his opposition to what is 
evil, — and just in propoi^tion as we become polluted, he hates 
us ; or rather, the evil we possess. But this hatred does not 
change his disposition ; it does not cause him to cease from 
seeking our happiness. Hence, when we were in sin, he loved 
us, and sent his Son to save us. 

17 
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a ^specimen, I will give the following: *Por a 
siiiall moment have I forsaken thee ; but ^ith great 
mercies will I gather thee. In a little wrath, I 
hid my face from thee for a moment ; but with 
everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee, 
saith the Lord thy Redeemer.'* * For I will not 
contend forever, neither will I be always wroth ; 
for the spirit should fail before me, and the souls 
which I have made.'f *For the Lord will not 
cast off forever ; but though he cause grief, yet 
will he have compassion according to the multi- 
tude of his mercies. For he doth not afflict will- 
ingly, nor grieve the children of men.' J * For my 
determination is to gather the nations, that I may- 
assemble the kingdoms, to pour upon them my 
indignation, even all my fierce anger;* for all the 
earth shall be devoured with the fire of my jeal- 
ousy. For then will I turn to the peoplfe a pure 
language, that they may call upon the name of the 
Lord; to serve him with one consent.' || Thus, 
though God will hide his face from the wicked; 
contend, against them ; cause them grief; cast them 
off; afflict them ; pour upon them his fierce anger; 
and chastise them, still he will not contend and 
cast off forever ; but will gather them with great 
mercies, and will turn to thei^ a pure language, 
that they tnay call upon his name, serve him with 
one consent, and be partakers of his holiness. 
This is indisputable proof, that punishment is in- 
flicted from purely paternal principles. Perhaps 
it will be said, these passages refer to his dealings 
with christians, and are not applicable to all men. 
To this very common remark, I have two replies; 
first, they do not refer to christians, but to the 
wicked, to those who obeyed not the voice of God ; 

* Isai. liv. 7. 8, f Isai. Ivii. 16. t Lam. iii. 81. 82. 88. 

II Zeph. iii. 8. 9. 
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who received not correction; who trusted not in the 
Lord ; who drew not near to God ; whose friends 
were as roaring lions; whose judges, as wolves; 
whose prophets, light and treacherous; whose 
priests polluted the sanctuary, and did violence. 
These are the ones to whom God, after he had 
punished them, turned a pure language. Second. 
If these passages did refer only to christians, it 
would not alter the case in the least, for they 
teach the great principles of God's government ; 
they inform us how he deals with the children of 
men ; and what we may expect, if we transgress. 
And surely, we have no reason to say, he is actua^ 
ted by different motives in punishing christians for 
their sins, than the wicked for theirs. ' God is no 
respecter of persons;' and whoever does wrong, 
whether saint or sinner, must receive for that 
wrong. Therefore, all punishment is disciplinary 
in its nature. 

3. This may be proved from those passages 
which teach that punishment is proportioned to 
the delinquency of the sinner. As a specimen, I 
will give the following: 'Also imto thee, O Lord, 
betongeth mercy ; for thou renderest to every man 
according to his work.'* * According to their 
deeds, accordingly he will repay, fury to his ad- 
versaries, recompense to hisenemies.'f ' He shall 
reward every man according to his works.' J ' Who 
will render to every man according to his deeds. '|| 
' For if the word spoken by angels Was steadfast, 
and every transgression and disobedience received 
a just recompense of reward, how shall we es- 
cape V§ &c. From the foregoing passages, it is 
plain, that punishment is according to the deeds ; 
they teach what it is perfectly natural to expect, 

• Psal. Iwi. 12. t Isai. lix. 18. t Matt. xvi. 27. 

n Rom. ii. 6. § Heb. ii. 2. 
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that God will punish ; but that his punishments 
will be just ; that they will be proportioned to the 
magnitude of the sins. But such is not the case 
with a vindictive punishment. Whilst the good 
parent chastises his child according to his deserts, 
the angry, passionate parent chastises not accord- 
ing to the deserts, but according to his own anger. 
The punishments of the former are just and amen- 
datory, but of the latter, unjust and vindictive. 
Therefore, the circumstance, that God punishes 
according to the deeds, clearly proves that he de- 
signs it for the good of the sinner, and punishes 
from the best of motives. 

4. This may be proved from the word punish- 
ment. The Greek word translated punishment, 
is explained in the late American translation of the 
common Greek Lexicon, to be punishment, chas- 
tisement, correction, the pruning of trees. Admit- 
ting this definition correct, our position is clearly 
established ; for when we read, that though hand 
join in hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished; 
that man has no reason to complain of the punish- 
ment of his sins ; that a man of great wrath shall 
suffer punishment ; that sinners shall be punished for 
their iniquity; we are to understand by it a correc- 
tive process, lopping off the unprofitable branches; 
brai^hes which hinder the growth in grace and 
divine knowledge; and which prevent from bear- 
ing good fruit. And though for the present it may 
seem to be grievous and not joyous; nevertheless, 
afterwards it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness to them who are exercised thereby. 

5. The corrective nature of punishment is ex- 
pressly taught in Scripture. * Behold,' says Job, 
^ happy is the man whom God correcteth ; tibere- 
fore, despise not thou the chastening of the Al- 
mighty. For he maketh sore, and bindeth up; 
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he woundeth, and his hands make whole.'*- The 
language of Solomon is equally explicit. ' My 
son, despise not the chastening of the Lord ; neith- 
er be weary of his correction ; for whom the Lord 
loveth he correcteth ; even as a father the son in 
whom he delighteth.'t The Apostle says — 4f ye 
be without chastisement, whereof all are partak- 
ers, then are ye bastards, and not sons. Further- 
more, we have had fathers of our flesh which cor- 
rected us, and we gave them reverence ; shall we 
not much rather be in subjection to the Father of 
spirits, and live ? For they verily for a few days 
chastened us after their own pleasure ; but he for 
our profit, that we might be partakers of his holi- 
ness. Now no chastening for the present seemeth 
to be joyous, but grievous; nevertheless, after- 
ward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness unto them which are exercised thereby.'^ 
No testimony can be plainer than this. We learn 
here the great design of punishnient; it is to humble 
the sinner ; turn him away from evil ; and make 
an end of transgression. Thp Apostle expresses 
the whole in a single phrase--^Aa^ we may be par^ 
takers of his holiness, 

6. That punishment is corrective is evident from 
examples recorded in Scripture. Take as an in- 
stance the case of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon. He was proud and haughty, self-confident 
and self-sufficient, and forgetful of the one living 
and true God. Hence while looking from his palace 
upon the massy walls, hanging gardens and tow* 
ering temples of his city, he exclaimed, *Is not 
this great Babylon that I have built, for the house 
of my kingdom, by the might of my power, and 
for the honor of my majesty ?'|( Thus 'he attri- 

* Job V. IT. 18. t Pfov. iii. 11. 12. * 3 Heb. xii. 8—11, 
II Dan. iv. 80. See also Deut. viii. 2 ; Peal. cxix. 67. 71. 
T6. 76. 

17# 
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buted everything to himself, and acknowledged 
God in nothing;' God was not in all his thoughts; 
his worship and law were forgotten. God, there- 
fore, smote him with the iron edge of calamity; he 
drove him from his throne, and caused his king- 
dom to depart from him, and thus made him feel 
that the fate of empires and kings rested upon his 
almighty arm. This was the most effectual meth- 
od by which he could be humbled, and made to 
realize his dependance. Hence after a season of 
punishment, by which he was deeply humbled 
and effectually converted, he returned to his 
throne, extolling and honoring the King of heaven, 
saying, all his works are truth and his ways judg- 
ment ; and those who walk in pride, he is able to 
abase.=^ Thus punishment is corrective. It tears 
from us earthly comforts, that our hearts may be 
drawn to God ; it * ploughs up the rocky ground 
of the soul,' that it may receive the seed of life 
everlasting ; it * cuts the sinews of our presumptu- 
ousness,' that we may lean on the arm of Jehovah. 
All experience teaches that punishment is cor- 
rective. Men are so constituted that every depar- 
ture from duty is sure to involve them in evil. 
Not a single excess in eating or drinking can go 
unpunished. The moment anger, hatred or wrath 
takes possession of the bosom, we become misera- 
ble. Now why is this, if Deity did not design 
that the pain resulting from transgression, should 
prevent the commission of crime ? ^To what ex- 
ample can we point, where misery is connected 
with sin, in which the pain has not a tendency to 
correct the evil? Every passion of our nature 
carried to excess is criminal; every passion carried 
to excess is painful. This pain is said to be the 
punishment of the passion, now, from its having 

♦ D^n. iv. 87. 
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passed the bounds of moderation and justice, be* 
come criminal. The same is true of every evil 
propensity, and habit whatever. All are attended 
with pain or inconvenience, which increases in 
proportion to the enormity of the evil. What is 
the design of this constitution? It is not possible 
to mistake it. It is not in our power to assign to 
it any other object than correction of the excess, 
the eradication of the evil propensities, the change 
of the evil habit.' 

These views of punishment agree with the 
object of God in giving to man a law. Being 
infinitely happy in himself, and incapable of re- 
ceiving any benefit either from his own works or 
those of man, his only object was to advance the 
interests of his creatures. It was for man's good 
alone, that the law was given; and consequently 
man only is injured by transgression. Our sins 
have not the least effect upon the Almighty. Is it 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that because we 
have made ourselves miserable by violating God's 
law, that he will doom us to endless misery? Can 
we believe he will do any thing at variance with 
his design in giving the law? If he does, he 
changes his dealings; he becomes our enemy; he 
seeks our evil instead of our good. Hence he can 
only inflict a corrective punishment, a punishment 
that will aid in saving the sinner from the evil in 
which sin has involved him.* We see here the 

* Rev. W. Fisk, in his sermon on the curse of the law, says, 
* This view of punishment makes the law worse than useless, 
a snare and an incumbrance, it makes evil where no evil 
exists/ He might as well have said — medicine is worse than 
useless, a snare, &c., for according to our views, sin is a dis- 
ease, and punishment one of the means by which it is cured. 
Were we advocates of endless punishment^ it might well be 
^said, we make the law worse than useless ; for according to 
that, the remedy is worse than the disease. Thus Mr. F. 
refutes himself. 
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error of supposing, that punishment is inflicted 
solely to maintain the honor of the Lawgiver and 
the dignity of his government. These we know 
must be maintained. But why.^ Not because 
God suffers if they are not; but because man suf- 
fers. Jehovah maintains his government, for the 
same reason that he established it. Hence we 
must never separate the honor of God and dignity 
of his law, from the good of the sinner. They 
are one and the same. Enforce the law, and the 
sinner is reformed. Let it be violated with impu- 
nity, and the sinner is ruined. Thus the interests 
of God's government and the interests of the sin- 
ner, both require the infliction of punishment. 

Before concluding this chapter it may be well 
to consider some of the objections which have 
been urged against this doctrine. 

1. It has been said, punishment is called a curse, 
and therefore, it cannot be corrective. Let us 
apply this to a few cases stated in the scriptures. 
' For our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.'* Here those events, which 
work for us an eternal weight of glory, are called 
afflictions. Again — *Now no chastening, for the 
present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous : never- 
theless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby.'! Here those divine dealings which yield 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness are called 
grievous chastisements or corrections. The objec- 
tion, therefore, is against the scriptures; for we 
see that they denominate those sufferings a curse 
which result in our good. 

2. 4f punishment,' asks an oWector, 4s correc- 
tive, how can it be called a manifestation of God's 

♦ Cor. iv. 17. t H^h» xii. lU 
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displeasure, an outpouring of his wrath?' To 
answer this, we have only to ask, whether by 
wrath in God, we can understand a passion as in 
man? If so, the infidel is right in saying, the 
christian's God is a being of like passions with 
man, at one time pleased, and at another dis- 
pleased; at one time overflowing with love, and 
at another burning with rage! To admit this is 
to deny the perfection of God, and virtually allow 
the truth of atheism.* It is to say, the great 
Jehovah, the infinite and unchangeable God, is 
susceptible of malignant and vindictive feelings; 
and that in punishing, he is revenging the insults 
which have been ofiered him ! God's wrath, there- 
fore, is only his opposition to evil, and implies 
nothing either in his mind or dealings, at variance 
with the eternal welfare of the sinner. Hence he 

* Should the reader ask, how those texts which speak of the 
repentance of God are to be reconciled with the above views, 
we answer, — All texts should be so explained, as to do no 
violence to the attributes of God. * God is not man that he 
should lie, neither the son of man that he should repent.' 
Nam. xxiii. 19. Man changes because imperfect in knowledge 
and sinful in his ways. All the causes of change are compre- 
hended in human imperfection ; and therefore, as God is per- 
fect he cannot change. Reason, nature and scripture teach 
this. How then, are we to understand Moses when he says, 
* And it repented the Lord that he had made man on the 
earth, and it grieved him at his heart ?' Gen. vi. 6. The his- 
tory of the transaction fully explains this. The world had 
become deplorably wicked, and God destroyed it. This was 
a change in his dealings ; for he had not only created the 
world, but provided it with the means of subsistence. This 
change in his dealings is represented by saying, that God 
repented, though strictly speaking, God did not change, for 
he saw all this wickedness from the beginning, and had fixed 
on the destruction of the world from the beginning. We are 
therefore, not to interpret this language accoraiiig to the 
strict rules of philology, but according to the facts in the^asor 
and the acknowledged attributes of God. Therefore, by. re- 
pentance in God nothing mote is intended than a change in 
hie government. 
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can piinish sin, and still love the sinner. A parent 
can be displeased with the conduct of his child, 
and still love him with all the affection of the 
human heart. This displeasure can be manifested 
in a corrective punishment, and not a single vin- 
dictive feeling take possession of his bosom. Hence 
a corrective punishment is a manifestation of God's 
displeasure. 

3. It has been argued that this doctrine denies 
the justice of God. This objection implies that 
justice is opposed to goodness; whereas 4t is only 
a particular modification of goodness; goodness 
modified by wisdom, according to the moral con- 
dition of the being with respect to whom it is 
exercised. A person who forgives an offence upon 
repentance and reformation, is good : this is one 
modification of goodness, which is designated by 
the term mercy. The person who visits an offence 
which is neither repented of nor amended, with a 
proper degree of pain, is also good : this is another 
modification of goodness, to which the term justice 
is applied. Mercy and justice, therefore, do not 
differ from each other in their nature, since they 
equally arise from benevolence, and they differ in 
aspect only, according to the moral condition of 
the being with regard to whom they are exempli- 
fied. So that justice cannot requiire the infliction 
of misery for its own sake: nothing but malignity 
can either desire or approve of such unavailing 
suffering. Since justice and mercy equally arise 
from benevolence, there is as much reason to sup- 
pose that mercy requires the infliction of misery 
for its own sake, as that justice does. The object 
of justice is not to feast itself with suffering, but 
to produce happiness by the infliction of pain, 
where wisdom teaches it is necessary ; the object 
of mercy is exactly the same, only it pursues its 
purpose by omitting the infliction of pain, where 
wisdom shows that it is not necessary.' 
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4. It has been said that thesystem of corrective 
punishment misrepresents God; that it charges 
him with vindictive feelings, when he is love, and 
simply executing his threatened penalty. You 
might, it is said, as well accuse a government of 
vindictive feelings towards the man which it 
executes, as to accuse God of vindictive feelings 
towards the man he dooms to hell. No objection 
could be more futile than this. Earthly govern- 
ments are weak and imperfect, and unable to 
accomplish all that benevolence might desire. Not 
so with God ; he has all wisdom and power, and 
can do all his pleasure. He is never like earthly 
governments reduced to the necessity of choosing 
between two evils. Hence, if any one is doomed 
to endless pain, it is because God desires it. It is 
no removal of the difficulty to say, he has threat- 
ened endless misery ; and if the sinner will incur 
the penalty, we are not to charge the blame upon 
God, or accuse him of vindictive feelings in exe- 
cuting his threatening, for he foresaw and was 
able to avoid this result; he might, with perfect 
ease and infinite honor to himself, have so arranged 
his government as to secure the obedience and 
happiness of all. Consequently if there is infinite 
evil in the penalty, it is because God desired it, 
and had infinite malignity towards the sinner. 

Thus all punishment is amendatory. It is one 
of the measures which infinite wisdom and good- 
ness have employed to correct the waywardness 
of man, and redeem him from the dominion of 
evil. *Zion shall be redeemed with judgment, 
and her converts with righteousness.'! Conse- 
quently no more punishment will be inflicted, than 
the good of the sinner requires; and none after 
the tsauses which bring down the judgments of 
God have been removed. 

♦ Isai. i. 27. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE DURATION OF PUNISHMENT. 

In the previous chapter we have proved the cor- 
rective nature of punishment If we are right in 
the views there advanced, it cannot be endless in 
duration. The phrase endless punishment is a 
contradiction in terms; for correction impUes a 
limitation. All therefore, that has been said on the 
corrective nature of punishment, may justly be 
prefixed to what we have to offer against the idea, 
that it is endless in duration. 

Before entering upon the main arguments against 
the eternity of punishment, we wish to offer a 
few remarks touching the character of the doc- 
trine, the great diversity of opinion respecting it, 
and the foimdation upon which it rests. 

1. It is the worst evil which could be inflicted 
upon man. You may suppose Deity a being of 
infinite malignity, hatred and cruelty ; you may 
give to him all the attributes of rage and revenge 
tfiat the heathen have ascribed to their gods, and 
he could do nothing worse. Will the reader 
pause and weigh this for a moment 1 Will he ask, 
how a being infinitely good, can pursue the very 
course of a being infinitely evil ? 

2. There is a great diversity of opinion respect- 
ing the way in which sinners are to be piyiished. 
Some think it will be in a literal fire. To prove 
and illustrate this, Wesley refers to the linum 
asbestum, or incorruptible flax, known in most 
parts of Europe. Cloth made of this may be thrown 
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into the hottest fire, and when taken out again, it 
will be observed, upon the nicest experiment, not 
to have lost one grain of its weight. Therefore, he 
concludes, that if this can remain in the fire with- 
out being consumed, the soul may do the same. 
He says too, that you may as well talk about im- 
material water or earth, as immaterial fire, that 
both the one and the other is absolute nonsense ! 
And he wishes to know if God intended to fright- 
en his creatures with scare^crows, or vain shadows 
of things which have no being?* Those who 
adopt this opinion are requested to explain how a 
material substance can act upon spirit ; and show 
why a spirit should be affected by fire any more 
than by air or water. Others have said, the pun- 
ishment will consist in being shut up in a gloomy 
prison, where the light can never come, and where 
the sinner will be held in endless bondage with 
satan and all his troops of angels. Others have 
said, it will consist in a horror of conscience; in 
reflecting upon laws transgressed, offers slighted, 
favors abused, and time misspent. And others, 
that it will consist in endless hunger and thirst ; 
in an endless desire after what cannot be obtained. 
Now the Bible cannot give support to all these 
views, for they are essentially different from each, 
other; and the question arises, which must we 
believe? As the mere assent to language we can* 
not understand, is of no importance, would it not 
be well to settle which the true doctrine is, before 
any are condemned for not believing it? 

3 There is the same diversity of opinion respec- 
ting the cause of endless punishment. Some as- 
cribe it to a divine decree which irresistibly drives 
people to hell. Others say, that our destiny is 
suspended on conditions. Others, that sin is infi- 

* See Wesley's Works, vol. vi. Sermon on Hell* 
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nitc, and will be endlessly punished. And others^ 
that we shall sin eternally, and therefore, be pun- 
ished eternally. Now each of these systems is 
essentially distinct from all the rest; and a train of 
reasoning that proves one, disproves all the others. 
But can we believe so important a doctrine as this, 
would not be revealed with more distinctness? 
We are told that we must believe in endless mis- 
ery. But when we ask why any are to endure 
such a calamity, we receive a vast variety of an- 
swers ; and tlius we are lost in an attempt to find 
which is the true system. 

4. There is the same diversity of opinion re- 
specting the means by which to avoid endless 
punishment. Some say, all will be lost who are 
not miraculously converted. Others say, all that 
is required, is a reformation of life. Others say, 
we must believe the truth, and the truth only. 
Others, it is immaterial what we. believe; if we 
only live ^right, we are safe. And others, let us 
live hs we may, we shall be lost, imless members 
of the true church. Now to all who advocate 
these conflicting opinions, we say-^settle among 
yourselves on what salvation depends, before you 
doom us to hell, for not having the necessary 
qualifications. 

5. The Old Testament is silent respecting end- 
less misery. Look at the first threatening. This 
we have shown was simply moral death.* 

Again. — If we examine the penalty pronounced 
upon Cain, we shall find nothing to favor endless 
punishment. It is thus expressed: 'And now art 
thou cursed from the earth, which hath opened 
her mouth to receive thy brother's blood from thy 
hand. When thou tillest the ground, it shall not 
henceforth yield unto thee her strength. A fugitive 

* See chap. ri. p. 98* 
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and a vagabond sh,alt thou be in the earth.' Cain's 
sin was of the deepest dye — unprovoked and in 
cold blood, he slew his innocent brother; but even 
for this enormous offence, God simply said — 
A fugitive and a vagabond skalt thou be in the 
earth. Here was Cain's punishment. But even 
this he said was greater than he could bear. And 
the Lord set a mark upon him, and declared, ' that 
whosoever should slay Cain, vengeance should be 
taken of him seven fold.' *In the antediluvian 
times, the nearest kin to a murdered person had a 
right to revenge his death, by taking away the 
life of the murderer.' This caused Cain to say, 
' Every one that findeth me shall slay me.' There^ 
fore, God gave assurance to him, that he should not 
be slain. Now neither in the threatening, nor the 
fears of Cain, do we find any thing of endless wo. 
He was to be a fugitive and vagabond in the earth. 

Again. — When God threatened the destruction 
of the world by a flood, he said nothing respecting 
endless suffering. His language was : 'I will de- 
stroy man whom I have created, from the face of 
the earth, both man and beast, and the creeping 
things, and the fowls of the air, for it repenteth me 
that I have made them.' Not a word is said here, 
of an endless hell; man was to be destroyed from 
the earth ; so also were the beasts and creeping 
things. We might as well, therefore, say, that the 
latter have gone to endless punishment as the 
former. Now if an infinite curse were to come on 
the antediluvians, why was God silent respecting 
it ? Or if he preached it to the people, why have 
we no record of the fact 1 

Again. — Speaking of the destruction of Gomor- 
rah, God said he would not hide from Abraham 
what he was about to do ; but he gave no intima- 
tion of endless punishment. Besides, the language 
employed by Abraham shows, that he had no idea 
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of any such punishment; for he says — 'Wilt thoa 
also destroy the righteous with the wicked?' This 
clearly shows, that the only destruction he had in 
his mind was temporal. 

Again. — The punishment of sin is thus stated 
by Moses. ' But it shall come to pass, if thou wilt 
not hearken unto the voice of God to observe to do 
all his commandments and statutes, which I com- 
mand thee this day, that all these curses shall 
come upon thee, an^ overtake thee. Cursed shalt 
thou be in the city, and cursed shalt thou be in the 
field ; cursed shall be thy basket and thy store ; 
cursed shalt be the fruit of thy body and the fruit 
of thy land, the increase of thy kfne and the flocks 
of thy sheep.' Here is an enumeration of curses, 
but not a word is said of endless misery. Now 
why this silence, if God intended to punish them 
eternally for their disobedience? 

Again. — 'The Bible records the sudden deaths 
of many wicked and ungodly men : Ahithophel, 
who hanged himself — Saul and his armor-bearer, 
who slew themselves — Absalom, and Jezebel, and 
hundreds of others whose crimes and deaths are 
named in the Bible; but never is one word uttered 
about their being endlessly miserable. Relations 
mourn over their vices and deaths, but not one 
word is uttered by which you can infer that they 
believed that any of them would be endlessly 
miserable.* ^ 

Thus the doctrine of endless punishment is not 
contained in the Old Testament. If it were, it 
would certainly be in those portions to which we 
have referred. They are the places above all 
others, where it would be found, if found at all.* 

* Some perhaps may think it taught in those texts, where 
the word hell occurs. But Professor Stuart says, {aheol) hell in 
the Old Testament, does not teach endless punishment. See 
his Ezegetical Essays. Dr. Allen, in his work against Univer* 
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This I consider as an unanswerable argument 
against the doctrine. It will avail nothing to say, 
it is distinctly taught in the New Testament ; for 
before admitting that, it may be well to ask, why 
a doctrine so essential to the interests of our race, 
should not have been revealed before? Why was 
it withheld for four thousand years? Christ is 
said to have brought life and immortality to hght; 
but never is he said to have brought to light a 
state of endless pain. This theory makes the 
mission of Christ a curse instead of a blessing; for 
it is instrumental in sending millions to endless 
wo, who otherwise would have been exposed to 
no such danger.* How then can it be called a 
better covenant? 

The foregoing views will prepare the mind for 
what we have to offer against the eternity of pun- 
ishment. 

salism says, * If in any instance the word {skeol) includes the 
idea of misery, and means the invisible state of the wicked in 
wo, yet this import must depend on other circumstances, and 
not simply on the term sheol, which expresses only the unseen 
place of the departed.' This is giving up Psal. ix. 17. • The 
Old Testament is confessed by many eminent divines to con- 
tain no hint of future rewards and punishments. *In the 
Jewish Republic,' says Bishop Warburton, Divine Legation of 
Moses, B. V. Works, vol. v. p. 159, * both rewards and pun- 
ishments promised by heaven were temporal only.* 'This 
dispensation,' says Dr. Paley, Ser. xiii. ^ dealt altogether in 
temporal rewards and punishments.' To these might be added, 
Grotius, Episcopius, Dr. Campbell and many others. *■ Many,' 
says an English divine, ' deny that the punishment of eternal 
death was implied in the sentence denounced against Adam. 
Among these are Bishop Burnet on the 9th Article; Dr. Bur- 
nett on the Articles ; Dr. Hey in his Noreesian Lectures, and 
Mr. Ludlum in his Essays.' 

* Rev. W. Fisk says, * The curse cannot be more than is 
threatened, for more would charge upon God the injustice of 
inflicting suflering upon his creatures beyond what his law 
requires.' Hence, none who lived under the Mosaic dispensa^ 
tioo have gone to perdition. 
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1. It is opposed. to the goodness of God. To be 
satisfied of this, we have only to consider, that 
known unto God were all things from the begin- 
ning; and that, therefore, he could not be good in 
giving an existence which should prove an infinite 
curse. It matters not how this curse was caused, 
whether by an arbitrary decree, or by human 
agency; for as it was foreseen by God, it makes 
him the original cause of the evil; and therefore, 
destroys his goodness^ Nothing is gained by say- 
ing, God has a right to do as he pleases ; for if he 
causes infinite evil, it proves him wanting in good- 
ness. Neither will it avail aught to say, God's 
infallible knowledge of man's ruin, does not com- 
pel him to incur it; that all have power to be 
saved; and that if lost, the fault is our own; for 
God foreseeing the ruin, would not have exposed 
us to it, if infinitely good. Our agency only impli- 
cates us with folly, but does not free Deity frcwn 
blame. Hence, if one soul is endlessly miserable, 
God is not infinitely good. Infinite goodness can- 
not be the author of ii;ifinite evil. 

2. Endless misery is opposed to the mercy of 
God. Mercy has been defined to be that benevo- 
lence, mildness or tenderness of heart, which dis- 
poses a person to overlook injuries, or treat an 
oflender better than he deserves. It differs from 
love; for while we may love the innocent, we 
cannot show them mercy. It differs also, from 
favor ; for while God may show favor to angels, 
he cannot show them mercy. Thus the exercise 
of mercy implies the existence of sin ; something 
done for unworthy offenders. How full of mean- 
ing then, are those expressions, which represent 
God as rich in mercy, abundant in mercy, full of 
mercy, having mercy upon all. TJiis mercy is 
everlasting, impartial, unchangeable and free; and 
therefore, stands directly opposed to endless wo. 
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How can he be merciful to the being he dooms to 
infinite pain ? How can he have mercy upon all, 
when some are endlessly pimished 1 Can any 
way be pointed out in which God has mercy upon 
the sinner he dooms to hell? He does him no good, 
but all the evil his wisdom can devise, and his 
power execute ! He does nothing in love ; he in- 
flicts upon him an endless torture ! Now how is 
this compatible with mercy, tender mercy, abund- 
ant mercy, impartial mercy? Hence if God has 
mercy upon all, he cannot doom one soul to 
endless wo. 

3. Endless misery is opposed to the glory of 
God. The greatest glory of God must consist in 
the most full and perfect manifestation of his per- 
fections. Hence the scriptures teach that God's 
glory increases just in proportion to the spread of 
the gospel. For his glory to be full, therefore, all 
must bow in submission to him.=* Thus the Savior 
says, 'Glorify thy Son that thy Son may also 
glorify thee; as thou hast given him power over 
all flesh that he might give eternal life to as many 
as thou hast given him.'f The creation of the 
world was a great display of divine glory, because 
it gave an exhibition of wisdom, love and power. 
The gift of Christ was a great display of glory; 
for it exhibited the abundant mercy, grace, and 
compassion of God. As to design the salvation of 
the world was the greatest glory of goodness, 
would not the greatest glory of wisdom and power 
consist in carrying this design into effect? If they 
are employed in any different work, it must be 
opposed to goodness, and, therefore, opposed to 
true glory; or if they fail of accomplishing this 

♦ We speak of declarative glory. The real glory of God 
can neither be increased nor diminished, for he is perfect., 
t John xvii. 1. 2. See also Rev. v. 18« 
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object, it must be as great a dishonor, as for good* 
ness to limit its designs. It will then be as glorious 
to achieve as to design the salvation of the world. 
Indeed, the former will be far the more glorious, 
because a union of all the glories of wisdom, good- 
ness and power. Hence the greatest glory of God 
consists in the happiness of all, because that is the 
fullest and most extensive exhibition of his perfec- 
tions. Therefore, endless misery is opposed to 
God's glory. I know it has been said, God is as 
much glorified in the damnation as the salvation 
of sinners. But if so, how could the work of 
salvation increase his glory? According to this, 
the glory added to goodness, is taken from justice, 
so that salvation would be no increase of glory. 
Besides — ^how could he be glorified in having his 
will defeated, his purpose frustrated, and moral 
evil eternally perpetuated? How could he be 
glorified in the infliction of a misery, that results 
in infinite evil? 

4. Endless misery is an. unnecessary evil. . It is 
not necessary for the perfection of God's govern- 
ment. Every government must have penalties an- 
nexed to its laws, or they will be merely advisory, 
and have no means of enforcing their demands. But 
no penalty in a perfect government can defeat the 
object for which it was established. For instance 
— The government of God was established for the 
greatest good of the universe. Therefore, it can- 
not contain the penalty of endless death ; for that 
would prevent the accomplishment of the greatest 
good.* We cannot say, more good will be effected 

* Some have thought the greatest good of the univerae con- 
sists in the misery of a part. If so, what is the difibrence be- 
tween the greatest good and the greatest evil of the universe ? 
We should think the man insane who should declare tha,t God 
formed his government to accomplish the greatest evil of the 
universe ! The greatest good, therefore^ must consist not inth« 
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by the threatening of endless pain, than by the 
threatening of a Umited punishment, because its 
efficacy will be greater ; for that is to make the 
divine government imperfect, like those fonned by 
men; and it is to say, that God will not accom- 
plish all his will. 

Not only so— The good effects of punishment 
consist, not in its duration, but in its certainty, rea- 
sonableness and justice; and in its being inflicted 
with mercy. Such a punishment can be grasped 
and felt ; everything connected with it is credible, 
and sanctioned by universal experience. It does 
not admit the possibility of escape from sin ; it re- 
moves all doubt, and shows that we shall as cer- 
tainly be punished as there is a God. But all 
these effects are lost in endless punishment. It 
appears so unnatural and unreasonable ; so cruel 
and unjust, that it becomes a matter of constant 
doubt ; we feel that God will not inflict it ; and, 
therefore, we are left without any restraint. Thus 
endless- punishment destroys the real efficacy of 
God's government; and consequently it cannot be 
true. God is good, and does good. He surely 
would not, therefore, admit an unnecessary endless 
evil. Men are short-sighted, and cannot always 
form their laws so as to accomplish all they desire. 
But God has infinite wisdom. Men are weak, 
and cannot always execute their laws. But God 
is almighty. Human governments are imperfect ; 
and sometimes they destroy one for the good of the 
many. But God's government is perfect. Hence 
it is utterly impossible that endless punishment 
should make any part of the divine government. 

5. It cannot be reconciled with those Scriptures 
which teach, that God does not afflict willingly ; 

• 

good of a part, but the good of all, the greatest good of every 
individual. 
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that he has no pleasure in the death of the sinner.* 
Now if he takes no satisfaction in the infliction of 
punishment, he can inflict no more than the good 
of the sinner requires. He does not afflict willing- 
ly ; he punishes because the good of the sinner re- 
quires it. Hence, he cannot contend forever. This 
is one among the things which God cannot do. 
He cannot lie ; he cannot change ; he cannot be 
cruel, unjust or unmerciful. How then can he 
continue ages interminable to torture his creatures, 
and that too when they are begging for mercy? 
This is to make evil one of the ultimate ends of 
his government ; whereas, he only wills evil, as a 
means of producing an ultimate end. 

6. Endless punishment cannot be reconciled 
with the moral precepts of the gospel. The great 
leading object of the gospel is to make men good, 
to spread virtue and piety throughout the world; 
and any doctrine, which does not do this, is false. 
This is as certain, as that there is a God. Let us 
look then at the precepts of religion. These re- 
quire us to love all men, to overcome evil with 
good, to render blessing for cuxsing. Now any 
doctrine, at variance with these, or out of which 
they do not naturally grow, is false, because pre- 
cept and doctrine can never be at variance. For 
instance — Suppose a preacher requires us to love 
all men; to treat all as brethren, and to do good 
to all ; but at the same time teaches that God loves 
only a part ; that he has made provision for only a 

* God wills some things in themselves considered, and oth* 
ers all things considered. In the latter sense he wills sin and 
punishment. He wills them not as an end, for they are disa- 
greeable to him ; but he wills them as a means for effecting 
an end. Happiness is willed in itself considered ; pain all 
things considered. God willed tl^e death of Jesus Christ, not 
because he delighted in his suffering, but because his death 
would save the world. 
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part, and has sent his Son to save only a part ; 
should we not be compelled to say, that either 
his doctrine or his precept was wrong inasmuch 
as they are directly at variance? Again — Sup- 
pose a man should require us to overcome evil 
with good, should insist on this as the great princi- 
ple on wfiich men should uniformly act ; but at the 
same time teach, that God renders evil for evil; 
and that this is the great principle of his adminis- 
tration ; should we not be compelled to say, that 
either his doctrine or his precept was wrong; for 
while one justifies revenge in God, the other re- 
quires forgiveness in man ? 

What has in all ages of the world been the boast 
of christians ; their strong argument for the gos- 
pel 7 Has it n©t been, its pure and perfect system of 
moral and religious duty ? But are we now to say 
this unparalleled system is a mere outside show of 
the gospel, like tlie smiles and soft speeches of the 
hypocrite ; that while the moral precepts are of 
this character, Christianity at heart is black as sin; 
that it is built on partiality and revenge ; and that 
it ascribes them even to God himself? Are we 
thus to say — The gospel is like the hypocrite, who 
smiles to deceive ; who talks of love, while hatred 
bums within ; who feigns friendship, while seek- 
ing the consummation of his vindictive designs ? 

How different is this from the Bible! That 
calls upon us to love all, because God loves all ; 
to love and bless our enemies, because God loves 
and blesses his. It makes following God as dear 
children, synonymous with rendering good for 
evil, doing as we would be done by, and overcom- 
ing evil with good. Thus it makes precept and 
doctrine agree, and conspire in promoting virtue, 
holiness and happiness. And to preach doctrines 
of partiality and revenge, cruelty and unkindness, 
with precepts of love, mercy and forgiveness, is 
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Kke sowing wheat with one hand, and tares with 
the other ; like spurring the angry steed, we com- 
mand to stand still. 

Bishop Home says — ' Moral preaching, or preach- 
ing disconnected with the great doctrines of salva- 
tion is powerless and ineffectual, like a watch 
without the main spring.' And this is true ; for 
while moral preaching instructs in duty, the doc- 
trine from which the moral grows, acts on the 
heart; stirs it up to duty; and moves it to exertion, 
just as the main spring of a watch sets all the 
wheels on going. But if mere moral preaching is 
thus like a dumb watch — ^if it needs the main- 
spring, what must we say of that preaching where 
the doctrine is arrayed against the morality; where 
doctrine stands as a kind of flaming sword, to pre- 
vent people from doing their duty ; where it hedges 
up their way ; where it lays as an impassable wall 
across their path — where it confronts them with 
all its ragged points, with all its bitterness, and 
cruelty, and revenge and eternal walls of partition; 
thus warring against love, warring against mercy, 
barring and steeling the heart against kindness 
and forgiveness, pouring malignity and hatred into 
the very soul ? 

Tell me now — Am I right in saying, the gospel 
requires love, mercy and forgiveness of all men, 
under all circumstances ? If so, I am right in say- 
ing, endless punishment cannot be reconciled with 
the moral precepts of religion. 

7. This doctrine destroys the power of the gos- 
pel tp give rest. To wipe the tear from sorrow's 
eye; to give hope to the despairing; to spread 
peace and joy throughout the earth, is one great ob- 
ject of the gospel. Hence, that doctrine best cal- 
culated to produce this end, is nearest the truth. 
I assume nothing here — I take the ground of all 
advocates of the Bible. How often do christians, 
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of all sects, put the question — 'Who would ex- 
change the hopes of the "gospel for the gloomy 
prospects of infidelity ? who would exchange the 
thoughts of heaven, of eternal bliss, for the thought 
of annihilation; for the notion that the mind dies 
with the body, that the lovely and excellent of the 
earth perilsh like the brute?' But here let us pause 
a moment. According to common opinion, we 
and all our friends are exposed to something in- 
finitely more fearful than annihilation; and often 
instead of teaching us to hope in the salvation of 
our friends, this doctrine teaches us to believe that 
they are doomed to ceaseless wo — that the door of 
mercy is shut against them. How many thou- 
sands and thousands die yearly ; and those too 
among the gifted, the generous and the kind, which 
this doctrine consigns to infinite misery ! 

Now if this be the true doctrine, wherein is its 
consolation f Wherein is its power to comfort, of 
which christians have so long boasted; and which 
they have urged as a proof of its superior value f 
If it teaches even the possibility of our being lost, 
it cannot afford a single emotion of rational joy. 
Every person on the earth must infinitely prefer 
to be a viper, than a man, if exposed to endless 
ruin. I would rather see a whole universe con- 
signed to annihilation, than to have one being mis- 
erable forever. Annihilation is an infinite bless- 
ing compared with endless wo. Hence if endless 
misery is possible; if one human being is damned 
eternally, Christianity is not a system adapted to 
our distressed condition. in life. Instead of drying 
up our tears, it fills the heart with the bitter wa- 
ters of despair; instead of filling with hope, it 
stabs the soul with the sharpest arrow in the quiv- 
er of infinite vengeance. Therefore, the true doc- 
trine knows nothing of endless wo; of an endless 
separation from those we love ; but it assures us, 

19 
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that living or dying, we are the Lord's ; that in 
this or the other world, we are encircled in his 
arms of mercy ; and that in due time, we shall all 
mingle our voices in hymns of eternal praise aroimd 
the throne of heaven. Here is peace — a peace like 
a river. 

8. There is no word unequivocally expressing 
endless duration applied to punishment. The 
strongest are those rendered forever and eternal. 
Maclaine in his Moshiem, says — * The word aian 
or aeon is commonly used among Greek writers, 
but in different senses : Its signification in the 
Gnostic system is not very evident, and several 
learned men have despaired of finding out its true 
meaning. Aion^ or aeon among the ancients was 
used to signify the age of man, or the duration of 
human life. In after times, it was employed by 
philosophers, to express the duration of spiritual 
and invisible beings.' Thus the word was prima- 
rily used to signify limited time. In this sense, it 
was used by the Savior and his Apostles when 
applied to punishment. ' Several of those who 
wrote in the Greek language during the second, 
third and fourth centuries, maintained the doctrine 
of Universal Salvation ; yet they freely and habitu- 
ally applied the terms in question to the subject of 
punishment, without any explanation, such as t>ur 
modern prepossessions would have made necessary 
in order to prevent mistake. This shows that the 
ancient Greek fathers never suspected that those 
terms would, of themselves, convey the notion of 
endless duration, when applied to punishment. 
And this conclusion is confirmed by another fact, 
viz. that those Greek fathers who on the contrary 
did not believe in Universal Salvation, and who 
began at length zealously to oppose that doctrine, 
never quoted the terms now in question, against 
their opponents, but resorted to other arguments. 
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I speak of the most ancient Greek christians ; 
those who lived before the fifth century.'* 

This use of aion answers to the use of oulam by 
the prophets. In speaking of temporal judgments, 
they call them everlasting. They speak of mak- 
ing the land a perpetual hissing ;f of an everlast- 
ing confusion which shall riot be forgotten ; J of a 
perpetual shame ;|| and perpetual desolation.^ In 
applying aion, therefore, to temporary punishments, 
Jesus and his Apostles followed the example of 
the prophets ; and as they spoke to people famil- 
iar with the Old Testament, they must have been 
understood to speak in the same sense. IT 

Thus we see that the words rendered forever 
and eternal, are no proof that punishment is end- 
less ; for at the time the Scriptures were written, 
they were never used in an unlimited sense, When 
applied to punishment. 

9. The inspired writers never speak of a place 
of endless punishment. Within a few years, a 
great change has taken place, in the public mind, 
on this subject. Formerly, , people supposed there 

* We read of the beginning and end of aion. It is used too 
in the plural. But how could this be if in the singular it were 
endless ? Could we say hid from {aionon) eternities ! It is 
used in a double form. Thus we have /are ver and ever. But 
if forever mean endless, why add ever 7 Why say eternity 
and eternity ? Lexicographers have defined aion thus — Life, 
existence, eternity. All say it is used in a limited sense. 
Schweighaeuser, Valpey, Pickering and Schrevelius do nat 
give eternity as one of its significations. Phavorinus, Park- 
hurst and Donnegan give time as its primary signification. 
The word tberefore, is variously used, and its meaning can 
only be determined by the connection in which it stands. 
When applied to God, it is endless ; for he has an endless be- 
ing. When applied to punishment, it is limited ; for punish- 
ment is corrective, and not endless in its nature. 

t Jer. xvi. 16. % Jer. xx. 11. || Jer. xxiii. 40. § Jer. xxv. 9. 

IT The remarks we have made on axon will apply to aionios ; 
for no adjective can signify more than the noun from which 
it is formed. 
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were numerous texts teaching the existence of an 
endless hell. Judging from the popular preach- 
ing, ministers knew as much about its location 
and boundaries, as they knew of any portion of the 
earth. It is not so now. An inquiry into the 
subject has cut the proof down to a very limited 
number of texts. The word hell, it is found, 
does not always denote a place of endless pain.* 
The chief reliance is now placed upon Gehenna, 
a word occurring twelve times in the New Testa- 
ment. A few facts respecting this will clearly 
show, that it is never used to signify a place of 
endless misery. 

In the Old Testament, it is used in two senses, 
literalf and figurative. In the latter sense, it was 

* Professor Stuart admits that hades in the New Testament 
is synonymous with sheol in the O. T. and that neither signi- 
fies a place of endless torture. See his Exegetical Essays. 

f Professor Stuart says — * The word Gehenna is derived, as 
all agree, from the Hebrew words Gee Hennom ; which', in 
process, of time passing into other languages, assumed divers 
forms ; for example, Chaldee Gehennom, Arabic Gahannam, 
Greek Gehenna. The valley of Hinnom (Gee Hennom,) is a 
part, (the eastern section) of the pleasant Wadi or valley, 
which bounds Jerusalem on the south, Josh. xv. 8 ; xviii. 6. 
Here, in ancient times, and under some of the idolatrous 
kings, the worship of Moloch, the horrid idol-god of the Am-> 
monites, was practised. To this idol children were offered, 2 
Kings xxiii. 10. Ezek. xxiii. 97. 39. 2 Chron. zxviii. 8. Lev. 
xviii. 21 ; XX. 2. If we may credit the Rabbins, the head of the 
idol was like that of an ox ; while the rest of its body resem- 
bled that of a man. It was hollow within ; and being heated 
by fire, children were laid in its arms and, were there literally 
roasted alive. We cannot wonder then at the severe terms 
in which the worship of Moloch is everywhere denounced in 
the Scriptures. Nor can we wonder that the place itself should 
have been called Tophet, that is abomination, detestation, 
(from Toph, to vomit witli loathing.) Jer. xxxi. 82 ; xix. 6. 
2 Kings xxiii. 10. Ezek. xxiii. 87. 89. After these sacrifices 
had ceased, the place was desecrated and made one of loath- 
ing and horror. The pious king Josiah caused it to be pollu- 
ted, 2 Kings xxiii. 10 ; that is, caused to be carried there the 
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used by Jeremiah to represent the destruction of 
Jerusa^em."^ His prediction had a literal fulfil- 
ment at the time Jerusalem was destroyed by the 
Romans; when human bodies were meat for fowls 
and beasts ; when parents ate their own children ; 
and they buried in tophet or gehenna till there was 
no place. In the Old Testament, gehenna is never 
appUed to the future world. This all critics allow. 
Hence the question is — ^When did its meaning 
change ? When was it used to signify a place of 
endless misery ? We answer, not till after the New 
Testament was written. 

The last book of the Old Testament was writ- 
ten about 400 years before Christ. The works 
published among the Jews from this time down to 
A. D. 100, that have been preserved, were the 
Apocrypha, the works of Philo, and of Josephus. 
These all treat upon future punishment ; but never 
apply gehenna to it. The. first instance found in 
which gehenna was used to signify a place of misery 
hereafter, was A. D. 150. The Targums usually 

Quoted to prove that it was so used in the time of 
hrist, were not written till as late A. D. 200. 
This is the opinion of the most eminent critics of 
the present age. Thus, there is no evidence that 
gehenna was used in its present sense, in the time 
of Christ.f 

This conclusion is confirmed by the Savior^ $ 

filth of the city of Jerusalem. It would seem that the custom 
of desecrating this place, thus -happily begun, was continued 
in after ages down to the period when our Savior was on 
earth. Perpetual fires were kept up, in order to consume the 
offal which was deposited there. And as the same offal would 
breed worms (for so all putrifying meat of course does,) hence 
came the expression, Where the worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched.' Stuart's Exegetical Essays, pp. 140, 141. 

♦ Jer. vii. 29—34 ; xix. 4—16. 

t See Jewish usage of the word Gehenna in Expositor, vol- 
ume 8. 
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use of the word. It is certain that he employed 
it, as Jeremiah did, to represent the destruction of 
Jeruilalem. He asks the Jews, how they could 
escape the damnation of (gehenna) hell. He then 
shows, that this damnation was to come, not in 
the future world, but upon- Jerusalem. There is 
no disputing this fact ; for he says—' all these 
thi7igs shcM come vipon this generation,* To the 
disciples he speaks in the same manner. He tells 
them that they had infinitely better endure the 
persecution they encountered, than to go back to 
Judaism, and suffer hell-fire^ or gehenna fire with 
the Jews. Turn to our Lord's discourses to his 
disciples, containing the word gehenna, and you 
will find it impossible to resist the conviction, tfiat 
he was speaking of the temporal evils which would 
fall upon them, if they turned from him. He was 
describing a punishment that would be inflicted at 
his coming, and which he calls losing the life.if 

This reasoning is confirmed by the fact th^t the 
Gentiles were never threatened with Gehenna. Now 
if it signified a place of endless wo, why were they 
never threatened with it ? Paul, the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, says, he declared the whole counsel 
of God ; but the word Gehenna is not found in his 
discourses or epistles ! There is no way in which 
to account for this, but to say, it was used to de- 
note the judgment to come upon the Jews, a judg- 
ment which was not to involve the Gentiles. Had 
it signified a place of endless wo, to which all sin- 
ners were exposed, it would have been preached 
to the Gentiles as well as Jews. Not a single in- 
stance can be found, in all the New Testament, 
where anything is said of Gehenna to any but 

* Matt, xxlii. 38. 36. Also from vorsQ 16 to 39. 
t See Matt. z. 23- 39 ; comp. Matt, x, 22, with Matt. x^r. 
13. 34. 
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Jews. John's gospel does not contain the word, 
because it was written for the Gentiles. It is 
found in no one of the epistles, except that of 
James, because none but this was addressed to 
Jews. 

These facts cannot be reconciled with the popu- 
lar use of Gehenna. They have long been betore 
the public :* but they have never been answered. 
And till they are, all criticisms upon Gehenna ; all 
appeals to lexicographers, will be in vain. There- 
fore, Gehenna does not teach a place of endless wo. 

Such are some of the arguments against the 
eternity of misery. Let the reader weigh these ; 
let him reflect that endless misery makes God in- 
finitely cruel ; that its advocates cannot agree re- 
specting it ; that it is not taught in the Old Testa- 
ment; that it destroys the goodness, mercy and 
glory of God ; that it is altogether unnecessary ; 
that it is opposed to the moral precepts of the gos- 
pel, and takes away its power to comfort the afflic- 
ted ; that the Bible never speaks of endless punish- 
ment, or a place of endless punishment, and I 
know he will say, the doctrine cannot be true; theUit 
is not only toiihout proof , btd opposed toaU we know 
of God, or his government. 

« See Rev. W. Balfour's First Enquiry. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

REWABDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

The opinion has long prevailed, that this is not a 
state of rewards and punishments; that so far firom 
this, it is a state of trial, where we form characters 
for eternity; that God allows us to go on without 
calling us to an account; and that at death he 
sends us to heaven or dooms us to hell, accordingly 
as we have been good or bad. Let us look at this 
idea a moment, in the light of reason. 

Suppose our laws were established on this prin- 
ciple, and that transgressors were not called to an 
account, till they arrive at the age of fifty or sixty; 
that all this time, they are permitted to go on, 
committing all manner of crimes; should we not 
call this policy ruinous to the interests of the 
country? Do not all hold that transgressors should 
be called to an account for their first offences, that 
thereby they may be restrained from the further 
commission of crime, and made to feel that tl^ey 
cannot do wrong with impunity ? And yet, this 
principle, so universally received, is rejected by all 
who say, God does not judge in the earth, but 
suffers man to go till death before punishing him ! 

There is another difficulty. One great imper- 
fection in all human laws, is their inability to take 
cognizance of sin, till it breaks out in its overt act. 
They cannot sit in judgment on the heart, exam- 
ine the motives, and check the beginnings of evil. 
But the error in theology, which we here oppose, 
makes the Divine law far more defective than 
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human laws ; it says God; neither sits in judgment 
on the heart, nor on overt acts ; but that he allows 
man to go on desiring, meditating and planning 
evil; heaping crime upon crime, strengthening and 
fortifying himself in iniquity, till he has no power 
to go farther, till death ends his career, before he 
calls him to an account! Now can we believe 
that an infinitely wise God has a government so 
defective as this 1 If so, he might learn of man. 

Again.— Th^ sentiment which defers all punish- 
ment to the other world, makes it purely vindictive. 
It says — God permits men to do all the evil they 
can; to commit all the thefts, and murders, and 
outrages within their power; and that when death 
ends their wicked career, he dooms them to unend- 
ing wo, not for any good to be accomplished, but 
because they have done evil. Now this is purely 
vindictive. Suppose a father should treat a child 
in this way, and allow him to drink, swear and 
lie ; to commit every imaginable abomination, till 
the age of twenty, and then torture him in the 
most cruel manner ; should we not say, he ought 
to have corrected the son's first departures from 
duty, that he might have prevented the further 
commission of crime ; and that by neglecting to do 
this, the father is a partaker of his guilt? Would 
it not seem also, as though he had suffered his son 
to sin thus, that he might have a pretext for this 
cruelty ? 

Again. — The sentiment, which defers all pun- 
ishment to another world is defective, because it 
provides a way of escape. It says, ^Go on in sin; 
live in it till the age of seventy, eighty or ninety; 
curse and blaspheme God ; oppress and wrong the 
widow; ruin unprotected innocence; stain your 
hands in human blood ; but repent before you die, 
and you escape all punishment ; you go immedi- 
ately to glory.' Not only so— it makes man a 
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gainer by sin ; for the same sentiment says — ^the 
wicked are happier in this world than the good ; 
that were it not for endless wo, there would be no 
inducement to be virtuous here. Suppose the laws 
of our State should say, if a man steals and does 
not repent, he shall be punished ; what good would 
they do 7 Suppose a father should say — Son, if 
you swear and lie, and do not repent before you 
are twenty, I will severely chastise you; what 
restraining influence would it haveT^ And yet, the 
doctrine in question says, that God teaches, if we 
do not repent, before death, he will punish us 
eternally, and that this is the only punishment he 
inflicts ! 

As a further confirmation of these views, let us 
look at man, as a physical, organic, social and 
religious being. 

Man has a physical nature. By this I mean, he 
is made up of bones, muscles, nerves, blood-vessels, 
&c. These parts, which compose man, can be 
made sources of happiness or misery. A broken 
bone, an irritated nerve gives pain, because the 
breaking of the bone and the irritating of the 
nerve, are a violation of the laws of our physical 
being. Therefore, to derive happiness from our 
physical nature, its laws must not be violated. 

Again. — Man has an organic nature. By this I 
mean, that he possesses those functions which act 
together in causing growth and decay, and in pro- 
ducing health and vigor. Now any violation of 
organic laws, destroys their healthy action, and 
produces feebleness of body, sickness and death. 
Thus intemperance in eating or drinking is a vio- 
lation of an organic law, and prevents the right 
action of those functions, on which health and 
vigor depend. Obedience to these organic laws, 
keeps ail the functions in a healthy state, and 
makes them sources of happiness. 
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Again. — Man is a social being. By this I mean, 
that he is possessed of those affections, which ren- 
der him capable of society ; that he has kindness, 
gratitude and love. The more these affections arc 
developed, the greater is the happiness we enjoy, 
and the more do we delight in doing good, and 
performing our duty, and the closer are we bound 
to each other. A violation of the laws of this 
social nature, destroys this love and kindness, 
breaks up this mutual regard, and cherishes hatred, 
unkindness and ill-will in the bosom, and thus 
makes the soul the seat of misery, the very foun- 
tain of bitterness and wo. 

Again. — Man is a religious being. He has a 
nature which craves worship. He is capable of 
faith, hope and love. To constitute him a true 
christian, it is only requisite that his higher pow- 
ers should be properly developed and cultivated. 
If this nature is neglected, and its laws violated, 
man will be deeply wretched. He will have an 
aching void in his soul, which nothing can satisfy. 
He will be out of his true element, and therefore, 
miserable. Religion is the food and life of the 
inner man. 

Now the laws of God correspond with these 
different natures. They prohibit intemperance 
in eating and drinking, excess of every kind, 
and require a right use oiF all the means given for 
the support of life. They also prohibit hatred, 
revenge, malice and ill will, and require love, 
kindness, forgiveness and good will. Hence obe- 
dience to the laws of our nature, is obedience to 
the laws of the Bible; and therefore, this obedi- 
ence is righteousness. On the other hand, diso- 
bedience to these laws of our nature is disobedi- 
ence to God, and constitutes wickedness. Thus 
it is just as certain, that the righteous are recom- 
pensed in the earth, as that temperance is conducive 
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to health ; it is as certain, that the wicked are 
recompensed in the earth, as that intemperance 
produces misery; or that anger, hatred and revenge 
render us wretched. 

Perhaps it will be objected here, that we some- 
times see the wicked healthy, active and vigorous; 
and therefore, they cannot be recompensed in the 
earth. To this I answer ; in such cases, they have 
not violated the law of their physical and organic 
nature ; they have only violated the law of their 
moral nature; and to know their wretchedness, 
you must be able to look in upon their heart ; to 
see the restless feelings there at work; to hear 
the reproaches of conscience, and the angry con- 
tentions of conflicting desires ; you must see the 
hatred, revenge and thirst for cruelty, which like 
so many scorpions prey upon the soul, and gnaw 
at the very vitals of happmess. 

Another perhaps will say, while the wicked are 
robust and healthy, the righteous are often feeble 
and sickly ; and why is this, if the righteous are 
recompensed in the earth? There is no difficulty 
here. Thousands suffer under infirmities, that are 
hereditary, and therefore, are not a recompense for 
evil, but a misfortune. Thousands too, ruin their 
health by imprudences and a wrong mode of living. 
This they may do without guilt, and yet it vio- 
lates the law of their physical and organic nature. 
Not only so, while they thus ignorantly transgress 
their organic and physical laws, they may be 
obedient to the moral law of God, and have all 
the joy and serenity arising from love to God and 
their fellow beings, from kindness and affection, 
from forgiveness and good will. 

Another perhaps will say, while the temporal 
affairs of the wicked are prosperous, it is often the 
case, that the righteous are poor and destitute. 
This does not destroy our positions, because all 
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laws, physical, organic, social and religious, ope- 
rate separately and independently of each other; 
and, therefore, if a man violates his social laws, 
but obeys the others ; if while he indulges in pro- 
faneness, blasphemy, hatred and revenge, he is 
temperate, economical and industrious, his tempo- 
ral aflBsiirs may be prosperous, even when at heart, 
he is as deeply wretched as man can be. 

Not only so — Righteousness does not teach man 
how to manage his temporal affairs ; how to turn 
things to his gain; it only teaches him not to idle 
his time, and squander his property in dissipation. 
Hence good men are often destitute of a tact for 
business. There are many who have no faculty 
for conducting affairs. Put them at the head to 
plan and lead, and they will be sure to go wrong. 
They may be excellent men, but they have not 
the- faculty to lead. Others there are, who are 
altogether unprincipled, that know thebest method 
of getting ahead, and will prosecute their plans as 
by magic. Besides — the wicked may be fortunate, 
and the good unfortunate. Indeed, virtue has 
nothing to do with wealth any further than hon- 
esty and temperance tend to increase it. We are 
not then, to decide respecting the happiness of a 
man by his robust appearance, or the prosperity of 
his temporal affairs. We must examine his mo- 
tives of action, and know the state of his heart 
before we can judge. Kings, swaying in grandeur, 
the sceptre of nations, are often the most miserable 
of all human beings. 

The scriptures most fully sustain these views. 
They represent the righteous as travelling in a 
pleasant path, as being like a tree planted oy the 
rivers of water, as having peace of mind, and joy 
of heart, and as enjoying a constant sunshine of 
soul. They represent the wicked as going in a 
dark, crooked and dangerous way;, as having no 

20 
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rest day nor night; as being enshrouded in dark- 
ness, and like the troubled sea which cannot rest, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt. 

An examination into the natures of sin and 
virtue, will fully sustain the foregoing views. 

1. Sin. We have only room to consider this as 
a master. The Bible speaks of the servants of 
sin. To see that it is the worst of all masters, 
consider that it allows no time for repose. Should 
we engage ourselves to labor in the employ of a 
man who would allow no time for rest, but keep 
incessantly driving us on night and day, we should 
denounce him as a barbarian, and leave him with 
indignity. But how is it with sin ? Does it allow 
its servants rest.? Is the thief, the robber, or 
murderer at ease? Is his mind calm and tranquil? 
What too, is his external condition? Suppose the 
murderer has a home of plenty ; that his dwelling 
is a palace of splendor and grandeur; that he is 
blessed with a wife, children, and a large circle of 
friends; must he not fly from all, and become an 
outcast in the world ? Is he not hunted from city 
to city, forest to forest, and country to country ? 
See him climbing the distant mountain ; roaming 
the trackless forest; hiding himself in a lonely 
cave; or seeking refuge in the lanes of cities, 
where poverty and crime dwell in all their lank 
and haggard wretchedness. Thus he flies, a guilty 
wretch, who fears to meet his own child ; a vaga- 
bond, having no rest in body or mind. 

Again. — Sin gives no remuneration for the ser- 
vice it requires. In the labor we perform, we are 
stimulated by the hope of an adequate compensa- 
tion. This nerves the arm in the various hardships 
of life. This stimulates us to rise early and work 
late; and without this there is no inducement to 
labor. Now does sin give this adequate remuner- 
ation ? Does it fulfil its promises ? Look around 
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upon, society for an answer. Here is a young man 
whom sin has called to the haunts of dissipation. 
He may have a senius and talent which if rightly 
employed would give him the highest rank in 
society. He may have accomplishments and at- 
tainments which would gain him admittance to 
the first circles of fashion. He may have wealth 
that would enable him to enjoy all that the world 
can give of variety, comfort, or splendor. Suppose 
now he brings all these qualities and possessions 
into the service of sin ; what will be his remunera- 
tion ? Surely he is entitled to something great; 
but what does he have ? He has promises. He 
is told that stolen waters are sweet; and that bread 
eaten in secret is pleasant; that the wicked are 
not in trouble like other men. But mere promises 
are nothing ; and yet this is his only pay ; for God 
assures us, that the way of the transgressor is 
hard ; and that he turneth the way of the wicked 
upside down. Soon his genius and talent are 
gone; his accomplishments and attainments are 
exchanged for rudeness and incivility ; his wealth 
is scattered to the winds; and he is left, the mere 
wreck of what he once was, the skeletal of his 
former self! This is the remuneration of sin! 
Its promises are deception; its repose ruin; its 
rewards disgrace; its ways darkness; its end 
death ! Its home is wretchedness ; its food poison ; 
its companions the darkest forms of misery and 
despair ! Besides— The more faithful we are in 
the service of sin, the worse is our condition. The 
more we labor, the poorer we grow ; the faster we 
run, the deeper are we involved in misery ! Thus, 
it is by deception ; by holding out promises which 
it never fulfils ; by raising expectations which are 
never realized, that sin succeeds. No man would 
become a thief, gambler, libertine, or murderer, 
unless he expected to be a gainer thereby. Hence 
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the repeated cautions of the Bible respecting the 
deceptions of sin. * By fair speeches deceive the 
hearts of the simple.' *With all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness.' * You have used deceit against 
your own souls.' Thus the wicked are very prop- 
erly represented as being blind and deluded. *The 
way of the wicked is darkness ; they know not at 
what they stumble.' '^He goeth after sin straight- 
way, as an ox goeth to the slaughter, and a fool to 
the correction of stocks.' 

Again. — Sin is a tyrannical master. It may be 
fitly represented by those tyrants in society, who 
wish to build up an iron despotism, and who rule 
all subjected to their control, in the most arbitrary 
manner. Look at the revengeful man. He fancies 
he has been wronged by a brother ; and his feel- 
ings have become aroused to the highest degree of 
vindictiveness. Now while under the dominion of 
such a passion, you may as well reason with the 
wind as with him. He will not rest till he has 
effected a brother's ruin. How many family quar- 
rels have been kept up for years in this way ! How 
many lawsuits commenced, battles fought, and 
murders committed. Everything that the ignor- 
ant, obstinate tyrant revenge commands, must be 
done, however unreasonable and cruel, or however 
dreadful in its effects. Take intemperance as an- 
other illustration. There are many considerations 
which show, that we should never use as a bev- 
erage, anything which intoxicates. It is not ne- 
cessary to bodily strength or intellectual vigor* 
It does not enable us to endure fatigue, guard 
us against the pressure of heat, the severity of 
cold, or the danger of exposure to wet. It creates 
an appetite which is ever . deinanding more and 
more; and which increases in its demands, in pro- 
portion to its indulgence. Not only so — ^It ruins 
the healtii, bloats the system, destroys the appetite 
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for food, and undermines the constitution, so that 
every indulgence in the intoxicating cup, hurries 
us to the grave. Besides, this cup destroys the 
reason, maddens the brain, hardens the heart, 
alienates the affections, blunts the sensibilities, and 
breaks up the peace of families. And yet, when 
the habit of drinking is once formed, men will pour 
down the poison like water. They are driven on 
by the burning appetite which has been created ; 
and which will seek its gratification, if faithful 
partners die with sorrow ; if children are hungry 
and naked ; and every evil of intemperance comes 
upon them. Such is the tyranny of sin. It will 
listen to no argument ; yield to no persuasion ; but 
will hold on upon its victim with an iron grasp. 

These three considerations show us something 
of sin, and enable us to see the utter impossibility 
of being happy, while in rebellion against our 
Maker. Does the reader ask how these views are 
to be reconciled with those texts which speak of 
the happiness of the wicked; which declare that 
those are happy who deal very treacherously ; we 
will answer by pointing to a young man, who 
starts in life with every advantage of birth, fortune 
and education, but who is a spendthrift, a lover of 
the cup, a gambler. As you see him dressed in 
fashion, riding in splendor, and indulging in all his 
sports ; as you see him at the gaming table, at the 
festive board, and hear his noisy mirth, his roar of 
merriment, you may think him the happiest of all 
human beings. And he is happy. Yes^— the wine 
as it sparkles in the cup is pleasant to the taste, 
and his various amusements render him delighted 
with the world. But then look at the end of all 
this, and you will see, as David did, that the 
wicked stand in slippery places. In a short time, 
his fortune is squandered, his health ruined, and 
he becomes a poco:, loathsome, miserable being, 
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begging perhaps his bread from door to door; a 
living monument of shame and disgrace ; a mere 
reUc of what once walked forth in all the vigor ci 
health, and the pride of virtue, honor and rank. 
Such is the pleasure of sin. Well, therefore, do 
the scriptures say, that Moses chose to suflfer afflic-* 
tion with the people of God, rather than enjoy th« 
pleasures of sin for a season. The hapi»ness of 
sin is outward and momentary. How many drag 
out a life of wretchedness, because for a few days, 
they gave themselves up to the splendid and fas* 
cinating joys of sin ! There is a fatal poisen in 
every flower which grows in 'the garden of guilty 
pleasure.' The fountains of iniquity may come 
up bubbling and sparkling like the water of life ; 
still they send forth only the water of death. * Vice 
may be seated upon a dazzling pavilion, decorated 
in all the shining apparel of this lower world; but 
the dagger of death is hid beneath her robes.' 
Words of honied sweetness may fall from her lips, 
but they are false as perjury. Truly, the way of 
the transgressor is hard. 

2. Virtue is in all respects the opposite of viee. 
It is a good without limitation. It is useful, how- 
ever we may be situated; whether in sickness or 
health; in adversity or prosperity ; amid friends or 
foes. Riches may tempt us from duty; honor may 
render us vain ; sagacity may be misappUed; per^ 
sonal endowments, love of pleasure and the powers 
of wit, may plunge us into difficulty ; but virtue 
cannot lead us astray. We can never be too hon- 
est in our dealings, upright in our walk,^ and firm 
in our attachment to truth and justice. 

Again. — Virtue always retains its value. It is 
not so with riches, honor or any earthly good. 
Uncertainty is stamped upon every thing beneath 
the sun. 'Ten thcmsand contingencies ever float 
on the current of tim»^ the smi^est of which, is 
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sufficient to dash our frail bark in pieces.* But 
virtue is always the same, knowing no cbanffe^ 
and never deteriorating in value^ It is good in mt 
morning, in the meridian, and at the close of exist' 
ence. It is always safe ; and never like sin, doei^ 
it require calculation, to know whether it will be 
best to employ it. 

Again. — ^Virtue accords with all the laws of ottf 
being. It requires no excess in eating or drink'^ 
ing; no violation of friendship or principle. In 
every command given, God has consulted our in- 
terest. Look through the Bible, and you will find 
that the vices there prohibited, tend to destroy the 
body, mind and heart ; tend to break up the foun- 
dations of society ; and would, were they to exert 
their full influence, annihilate the race. Suppose^ 
that all the commands of God were uniformly vio- 
lated by all men ; the earth would be one vast field 
of blood ; man would constantly prey upon his fel- 
low man; and the work of destruction would go 
on till all was ruin from sea to sea. If any doubt 
this, let them look at those nations over whom sin 
has gained the most power. Sickly and feeble, 
they are the theatres of constant excitement and 
barbarous outrage. They are like a man stagger- 
ing and reeling on the brink of a drunkard's grave ; 
they are tottering on the very verge of dissolution ; 
they are convulsed and racked by internal disor- 
der ; they are enfeebled and oppressed by a TKTast- 
ing disease, and just ready to fall under the scourge 
they have brought upon themselves. 

On the contrary, the virtues of the Bible all tend 
'to peace, order and human good. Were they all 
imiformly cherished, men would live together in 
love ; nation would not lift up sword against na- 
tion ; chains and fetters would be broken, and the 
poor, down-trodden captive, would be treated as a 
brother ; justice, truth, humanity and love, would 
prevail over the whole world. 
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How truly, (hen, can we say, Righteousness 
tendeth to liie ; wisdom's ways are pleasant, and 
all her paths are paths of peace ; great peace have 
they who love thy law, and nothing shall offend 
them. 

And yet, reader, we are told, that the wicked 
are happy, and the righteous unhappy; that if 
there is no endless hell, there is no inducement to 
seek God ! ! But remember, * The way of the 
transgressor is hard.' Cling to virtue then ; for it 
is your life. Flee from sin ; for it is your ruin. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

JUDGMENT. 

If it be true as advocated in the previous chapter, * 
that sin is misery, and virtue happiness ; that evil 
is sure to bring its own punishment, and obedi- 
ence its own reward, there is neither reason nor 
consistency in the idea, that a day has been set 
apart in eternity, for the judgment of the world. 
A righteous God will not doom sinners to hell, fo 
deeds which have been adequately punished on 
earth. Accordingly, we find the work of judg- 
ment always represented as taking place in the 
earth. Not an instance can be found, in all the 
Scriptures, where it is declared to be in eternity. 
He Cometh to execute judgment in the earth.* 
TTie Scriptures represent the judge as coming to 
this world for judgment. Hence we read, * Verily 
there is a God that judgeth in the earth ;' * I am 
the Lord which exerciseth loving kindness, jtidg- 
ment, and righteousness in the earth ;' ' shall not 
the judge of all the earth do right?' * He Cometh 
to judge the earth.' The Savior also is represent- 
ed as coming to execute judgment upon the earth. 
' And a king shall reign and prosper, and shall 
execute judgment and justice in the earth.' ' The 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son.' * And hath given him 
authority to execute judgment.' But the question 
will here arise, how this judgment is executed ; in 

* Psal. IzviL 4 ; xcvi. IS. Jer. iz. 24. 
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what way men are judged in the earth. We see, 
it will be said, no judgment-seat erected ; no for- 
mal trial taking place; and how, therefore, can it 
be said, God judgeth in the earth ? We cannot 
give a more explicit answer to this question, than 
by quoting the language of Butler. He says — 
' An author of nature being supposed, it is not so 
much a deduction of reason as a matter of experi- 
ence, that we are thus under his government : im- 
der his government, in the sense as we are under 
the government of civil magistrates. Because the 
aonexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to 
others, in our power to do or forbear, and giving 
notice of this appointment beforehand to those 
whom it concerns, is the proper formal notion of 
^government. Whether the pleasure or pain which 
thus follows upon our behavior, be owing to the 
Author of Nature's acting upon us every mo- 
ment which we feel it, or to his having at once 
contrived and executed his own part in the plan of 
the world, makes no alteration as to the matter 
before us. For, if civil magistrates could make 
the sanction of their laws take place, without in- 
terposing at all, after they had passed ; without a 
trial, and the formalities of an execution : if they 
were able to make their laws execute them them- 
selves or every offender to execute them upon him- 
self, we should be just in the same sense under 
. their government then, as we are now ; but in a 
much higher degree, and more perfect manner. 
Vain is the ridicule with which one foresees some 
persons will divert themselves, upon finding lesser 
pains considered as instances of divine punishment. 
There is no possibility of answering or evading 
the general thing here intended, without denying 
all final causes. For, final causes being admitted, 
the pleasures and pains now mentioned must be 
admitted too, as instances of them. And if they 
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ate ; if God annexes delight to some actions and 
uneasiness to others, with an apparent design to 
induce us to act so and so, then he not only dis- 
penses happiness and misery, but also rewards and 
pimishes actions. If, for example, the pain which 
we feel upon doing what tends to the destruction 
of our bodies, suppose upon too near approaches 
to fire, or upon wounding ourselves, be appointed 
by the Author of -Nature to prevent our doing what 
thus tends to our destruction ; this is altogether as 
much an instance of his punishing our actions, and 
consequently of our being under his government, 
as declaring^ by a voice from heaven, that if so, 
he would inflict such pain upon us, and inflicting 
it whether it be greater or less.'* ^ 

Thus we are just as much judged by God, in w 
the established order of his government, as though 
he were personally with us, and daily arraigning 
us before the throne on which he is seated. 

This work of judging is not to be confined to 
the operations of God's laws upon our physical 
nature. He judges the world of mind on the same 
principles. Men are so constituted, that they can- 
not knowingly and intentionally violate the divine 
law without feeling condemned. Pain of mind, 
horror of conscience, is as naturally the effect of 
transgression, as pain of body is the effiect of bodi- 
ly disease. Hence Solomon most appropriately 
and forcibly represents the effects of sin by asking 
— ' Can a man take fire in his bosom, and his 
clothes not be burnt ? Can he go upon hot coals 
and his feet not be burnt?' 'He that sinneth 
against me wrongeth his own soul.' Here then is 
the work of judgment. No man can violate a sin- 
gle law, without being arraigned before the bar of 
God ; and hearing the decision of the Judge against 

* Butler's Analogy pp. 188. 134: New York Adit. 
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him J and feeling tba execution of his c^adenming 
sentence. Thus we all appear before the judgm^at 
seat, and give an account for every idle word we 
speak. ^ Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth ^speaketh.' Our words are an index to the 
heart ; they show our principles, our motives of ac- 
tion, Therefore, to say, we shall be judged by 
oiur words, is only declaring, in another form, that 
we shall be judged according to our character. 

Here we see the certainty of judgment, of a full 
and adequate punishment for all our sins. ^Re- 
joice, O young man, in thy youth; and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thy heart, and in the sight of 
thine eyes : but know thou, that for all these things 
4pSod will bring thee into judgment.' Yes, we must 
all be brought into judgment. The wicked may 
join hand in hand, but they cannot deceive the 
Judge, nor avoid the penalty of his laws. . They 
may make lies their refuge, and hide themselves 
in every concealed place, but it will avail notiiing; 
God will bring them into judgment. They cannot 
escape from the hell within. The stings of eon- 
science will be felt. It can neither become so 
seared nor dead, as to fail of keeping* the soul in 
constant fear and agitation. Look into the hearts 
of the most cruel and depraved of our race^ Watch 
the sleep of the hardened criminals in our prisons, 
or of the most daring pirate that has unfurled his 
bloody flag upon the trackless ocean ; and you will 
be convinced, beyond all doubt, that there is a fire 
constantly burning in his heart, and a worm prey- 
ing' there without a moment's interruption. But 
the clamors of conscience are not the only sgLurces 
of misery. Unbridled passions; headstrong de- 
sires ; hatred, envy and revenge, are Jike so many 
scorpions in the breast ; so that sinners are con- 
stantly in the very depths of hell. Let the wicked 
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teflect upon this ; and remember, that for every 
wrong, God will bring them into judgment. This 
he did under the Mosaic dispensation. ' Therefore 
we ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things which we have heard, lest at any time we 
should let them slip. For if the word «poken by 
angels was steadfast, and every transgression and 
disobedience received a just recompense of reward, 
how shall we escape, if we neglect so great salva- 
ticMi ; which at the first began to be spoken by the 
Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that 
heard him?'=^ The apostle does not say, the sins 
committed under the old dispensation are to re- 
ceive a just recompense of reward ; but that th#y 
have received it; God punished them in the earth. 
Now if God was so strict to mark iniquity the% 
will he allow us to sin with impunity under the 
light of the new dispensation ? 

The common view of judgment is directly op- 
posed to the foregoing sentiments. According to 
that, the judgment is in eternity ; and the Judge is 
altogether partial ; he does not hold every man ac- 
countable for his sins ; he judges only a part ac- 
cording to their deeds. It says, that all the world 
will be assembled together at the bar of God • and 
those who died in faith, though in the eye of the 
law equally as guilty as the worst of sinners, will 
be admitted to glory ; while those who died with- 
out faith, will be cast off beyond the reach of mer- 
cy itself How does this agree with the declara- 
tion of the apostle, that all must appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ ; and that every one must 
receive according to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad.'\ The Apostle does not say, men 

* Heb ii. 1. 2. 3. 

t This text (2 Cor. v. 10) contains some words which were 
supplied by the translators, that should be omitted. They are 
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will be judged according to thekr professions or 
faith ; but according to what they have done, whe- 
ther good or bad,^ Now as all have done i^me 
good, and all some evil, it is impossible that they 
should be rewarded both for their virtue and vice, 
if the reward of virtue is endless happiness, and 
that of vice endless misery, as no man can have 
both. Hence the idea that believers will not be 
punished for their sin, and that unbelievers will not 
be rewarded for their virtue. And this is called 
justice, the justice of God ! The earthly judge who 
should act upon this principle, wotild be driven in 
indignation from the bench. No people - would 
submit for a single moment to such an administra- 
tion of justice. God, therefore, judges ^ every man 
according to his deeds.' We must all stand be- 
fore his judgment-seat If we are not judged here; 
if the judgment is still future, David and Solomon, 
Peter and Paul, will have their sins held up before 
them, and be doomed to suffer their punishment. 
* God is a just God.' There is another difficulty. 
All the arrangements of God are wise and consist- 
ent ; but there is neither wisdom nor consistency 
in the idea of a general judgment. It is wholly 
uimecessary. God knows the character of all ; to 
his all searching eye every heart is open. Where- 
in, then, is the necessity of a day of judgment ? 
Ministers sometimes say they shall appear against 
their people at the judgment ; as diough God was 
to call up witnesses on that occasion. Did earthly 

— done, his, and it be. Without these it reads — 'For we must 
all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ ; that every one 
may receive the things in body, according to that he hath done, 
whether good or bad.' Receive in body — this refutes the idea, 
that the text teaches a judgment in eternity. Besides, there 
is nothing in the text which intimates that we shall all appear 
at one time before the judgment-seat. 

* See an able sermon on this text, by Rev. H. Ballou, 
published in Philadelphia by Rev. A. C. Thomas. 
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judges know the characters of those arraigned be- 
fore them, a formal trial would be wholly unne- 
cessary. God knowi^ all hearts ; and therefore, it 
is not necessary that he should institute an exami- 
nation, and call up witnesses. 

Again.— When- we die, it is supposed we go 
either to heaven or hell ; that our fate is fixed for 
eternity. Ministers uniformly speak of the wick- 
ed as having gone to hell, and the virtuous to 
heaven. Why then call them back from their 
respective places to judgment ? What should we 
think of the court, that should take a convict 
from prison, and try him a second time, when it 
knew for a certainty that he was justly convict- 
ed?' And yet we say, God calls up the damned 
from hell, tries them, an,d dooms them back to 
the same place ! We say the .same respecting 
the saints in glory! It would be blasphemy to 
suppose, that he would have occasion to rectify, 
at the last judgment, some mistake of the first; 
and that any would find their condition reversed 
after the great day of trial ! Thus we see the in- 
utility of a judgment in eternity. 

Again. — If such an event is to take place, and 
at the resurrection of the dead, why do we never 
read of it in connection with the resurrection ? We 
have several minute accounts of that glorious 
event; but nothing is said of a judgment then 
to take place ! This is a surprising omission. 
Those who now believe in this judgment, never 
describe the resurrection, without also describing 
that. There is no way of accounting fpr this difier- 
ence, without admitting that the inspired writers 
had no faith in such a judgment. We would urge 
this upon the especial attention of all who say, God 
will judge the world at the resurrection. 

Against the foregoing views an objection will be 
urged, drawn from those scriptures which declare 
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that God will judge the world by Jesus Christ. 
This language, it will be said, found on almost 
every page of the New Testament, can never be 
recofociled with the opinion that we are judged 
here. To give an adequate answer to this objec- 
tion, we must consider that there are two senses in 
which Christ judges the world. 

1. The Scriptures represent him as making a 
separation between the righteous and the wicked, 
receiving the former into favor, and passing a con- 
demnatory sentence upon the latter. The time 
when this judgment should take place is often 
spoken of; and frequently under the titles of the 
day ; the day of judgment ; the day of the Lord ; 
the last day ; the end of the wtyrld. Thus we 
read — *And so much the more as ye see the day 
approaching ;' ' reserved unto fire against the day 
01 judgment;' *the day of the Lord will come as a 
thief in the night;' ^the same shall judge him in 
the last day ;' 'so shall it be in the end of this 
world.' The more common way employed, to 
represent the time of this judgment, was to say, it 
should take place at the coming of Christ. Thus 
it is said — * I charge thee, therefore, iefoife God, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the 
quick and the dead"^ at his appearing and king- 
dom.'! * Therefore, judge nothing before the time, 
until the Lord come, who both will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts : and then shall 
every man have paise of God. 'J The judgment 
here described was to taken place at Christ's ap- 
pearing or coming. 

* By quick and the dead believers and unbelieveni are in- 
tended. ( He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.' 
< You hath he ^uicXcene^ who were dead in trespasses and sin.* 

f 2 Tim. iv. 1. t 1 Cor. iv. 6. 
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The judgment is thus described— * When the 
Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory ; and before him shall be gath- 
ered all nations: and he shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divrdeth his sheep 
from the goats ; and he shall set the sheep on his 
right han^, but the goats on the left.'* * And to 
you, who are troubled, rest with us, when the 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with 
his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on them that know not God, and that obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ : who shall 
be punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power ; when he shall come to be glorified in his 
saints, and to be admired in all them that believe 
(because our testimony among you was believed) 
in that dayf.' 

Allusions were often ' made to this approaching 
judgment. The people were reminded that they 
w«re on probation ; that the axe was laid at the 
root of the tree ; that the wheat should be separa- 
ted from the -chaff. * O generation of vipers, who 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come ? 
Bring forth, therefore, fruits meet for repentance.' 
Turn to God, and save yourselves from the wrath, 
which in the day bf reckoning, shall be poured upon 
the guilty. * Whosoever, therefore, shall deny me 
before men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in heaven ; and whosoever shall confess 
me before men, him will I also confess before my 
Father which is in heaven.' Therefore, unless 
you wish to be denied or rejected at the day of 
judgment, do not deny me now because my relig- 
ion is unpopular. The Apostles made the same 

♦ Matt, jxr, 81-^88, t 2 These, i. 7—10, 

21* 
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U3e of th9 day. They exhorted the people to im- 
prove their privileges, to remember the coming 
judgment, and to keep in mind that they were on 
probation. 

The question will now arise, When was this 
judgment to take place ? When was the last day, 
the end of the world, the coming of Christ to be ? 
We can answer these questions by thqse passages 
which speak of the judgment. * Who shall give 
account to him that is ready to judge the quick 
and the dead.'* This shows that the judgment 
was near at the time this language was written. 
Christ was, nearly two thousana years ago, ready or 
prepared to judge. * Knowing this first, that there 
shall come in the last days scoffers, walking after 
their own lusts, and saying. Where is the promise 
of his coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation. For this they are willingly igno- 
rant of, that by the woljd of God the heavens were 
of old, and the earth standing out of the water and 
in the water : Whereby the world that then was;, 
being overflowed with water, perished : But the 
heavens and the earth which are now, by the same 
word are kept in store, reserved unto fire against 
the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly 
men.* Here the day of judgment, when the per- 
dition of ungodly men should take place, wks said 
to be in the last days, or when the world should 
be destroyed. That all this had no reference 
to some period yet future, is certain from Peter's 
explanation of the phrase^ last days. Speaking of 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, on the day of Pente- 
cost, he says, * This is that which was spoken by 
the prophet Joel, And it shall come^to pass in the 
la^t daySf saith God, I will pour out my spirit up- 

• 1 Peter iv. 5. 
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on all flesh:'* Again-^t. Peter says, Christ was 
fore-ordained before the foundation of the world; 
but was manifest in these last times for you.'f 
Thus by last times Peter meant his own time. It 
was the last days of the Jewish dispensation ; the 
end of the world which was to be destroyed by 
fire4 Jesus said the end of the world should take 
place during the life-time of those who attended on 
his ministry. II He is said to have appeared at the 
end of the world, to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself. In the Apostles' day, it was said, * On 
whom the ends of the world have come.' By 
world here, the Jewish age or dispensation is in- 
tended, the ehd of which came during the life of 
the first christians.^ At the end of this world or 

* Act3 ii. 16. 17. t 1 Peter i. 20. 

t This language is highly figurative. He draws a compari> 
son between the Jews and the antediluvians. The former 
were destroyed by water, afid the latter were to, be by fire. 
Fire is a common figure, used to represent the destruction that 
cainoupon the Jews. See Matt. 3. IQ. 121 ; xxv. 41. 2Thes. 
i. 8. It is certain, that by heavens and earth, which Peter 
isaysy were reserved unto fire, he meant the Jewish nation ; for 
speaking of the antediluvians, he says : ' Whereby the world 
that then^waSy being overflowed with water, perished. Now 
it was the people that perished ; and so it was the people that 
were to destroyed by fire. Peter has no reference to the de- 
struction of the material universe. 'In prophetic language,* 
says Dr. Clarke, ' gre^it commotions upon earth are often rep- 
resented under the notion of commotions and changes in the 
heavens. The fall of Babylon is represented by the stars 
withdrawing their light, and the sun and moon being darken- 
ed. Isai. xiii. 9. 10. The destruction of Egypt is represented 
by the heavens being covered, the sun enveloped with a cloud, 
and the moon withholding her light. Eze. zxxii. 7. 8. The de- 
struction of the Jew^ by Antlochus Epiphanes, is represented 
by casting down some of the host of heaven, and the stars ^ to 
the ground.' Dan. viii. 10. 
il Matt. zziv. 8. 6. 18. 84. 

§ The word h^re rendered world^ is not kosmos, which sig- 
nifies the material universe ; but aion, which here signifies age 
or dispensation. 
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age^ was the judgment. Then Christ came in the 
glory of his Father to reward every man according 
to his deeds ; to bring every work into judgment ; 
to bring to light the hidden things of dishonesty; 
and cast off all who denied and rejected him. It 
is certain that he came then to judgment. He re- 
peatedly affirmed that he would thus come. * Ve- 
rily, I say unto you, there be some standing here 
which shall not taste death, till they see the Son 
of Man coming in his kingdom.'* 

Thus the day of judgment, when Christ was to 
separate the righteous from the wicked, was when 
he came, not in person, but in power and great 
glory, to overthrow the Jews, and redeem his fol- 
lowers from persecution. This judgment was not 
to be in eternity, but in this world. It is not yet 
future, but took place nearly two thousand years 
ago. God, therefore, has judged the world by Je- 
sus Christ. At this time was the perdition of those 
ungodly men, who fought against the Savior and 
his disciples. At this time, the unjust received the 
punishment to which they had been reserved; 
while the godly were delivered out of temptation. 
This was the time when men had to give an ac- 
count for the manner in which they had spoken of 
the Savior. The hidden things of dishonesty were 
then brought to light, and the counsels of the heart 
made manifest. The christians were all placed 
upon the right hand ; the wheat was gathered into 
the garner. By observing the directions of Jesus, 
and looking out for the signs which should foretell 
the destruction of Jerusalem,! the christians all 
made their escape, and fled to Pella beyond the 
Jordan. But while they were thus secure, de- 
struction came upon their enemies. Thousands 

* Matt, zvi. 27. 28. S^e also Matt. zxiy. 80-84. S^ark 
ziii. 24-80. Luko zzi. 27^8. Heb. z. 85-87. 
t Matthew zziv. 15-18. 
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ger, and thousands were sold as slaves. No judg- 
ment, in any age of the world, has ever equalled 
this. These were indeed days of vengeance ; so 
that the Apostle could truly say in reference to 
this, ' Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.' 

Thus the fulfilment of all these texts is a mat- 
ter -of history. The Savior judged the world,* 
when the Jews were destroyed ; when their mag- 
nificent temple was laid in ruins, and their dispen- 
sation was brought to an end. . Then the christians 
triumphed over their enemies. Through the inter- 
position of their judge, they were secure, while 
those who had troubled and persecuted them were 
calling upon the rocks and. mountains to faJl upon 
them, and hide them from the fsu^e of the Lamb. 

In this judgment, none were doomed to endless 
pain ; it was not a final decision. True, the mis- 
ery to which the wicked were sentenced was 
called everlasting,- but we have seen that aionios 
did not signify endless when applied to punishment 
by the inspired writers; and that the prophets 
applied to temporal judgments a word synonymous 
with aionios. Neither was the reward of the right- 
eous endless. The phrase eternal life is a common 
expression, to denote the enjoyment experienced in 
this world, through the influence of the gospel on 

* Before him shaU be gathered all nations. There was no 
formal trial. Jesus did not literally sit upon a throne. There 
was however, a literal separation between the good and bad ; 
and this was accomplished through the divine agency. Thus 
they had to give an account at the bar of God. The judgment 
was as real as though they had been arraigned before a literal 
judgment-seat. * All nations,' * all the tribes of the earth,' 
were thus judged. These phrases do not mean all mankind 
here. They are used in a restricted sense, as an^ one may 
see by consulting the following places, viz : Luke li. 1. Acti 
zi. 28; six. 27; zxiv. 5. Matt. xziv. 14. Mark ziii* 10. 
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the heart.* The kingdom they inherited Was not 
endless glory, but the kingdom which Christ set 
up on the earth. It is called the kingdom of God, 
and the kingdom of heaven.f 

It is said 4o be at hand,X pressed into, taken 
with force by the violent, among men. and to come 
with power. It was shut up by the Jews;|| taken 
from the Jews and given to the Gentiles. It is 
likened to wise and foolish virgins; to faithful and 
unfaithful stewards. It is represented as having 
a small beginning; as gradually extending its lim- 
its; making its progress against many obstructions ; 
finally triumphing over all obstacles. Now none 
of these representations are applicable to heaven. 
That was not at hand when Christ commenced his 
ministry; that was not taken with violen(;e; it 
was not among men ; not shut up by the Jews ; 
not like foolish virgins or unjust stewards. That 
had neither a small beginning, nor a gradual 
growth. Therefore the kingdom which the right- 
eous inherited, was Christ's kingdom, erected in 
this world, for the happiness of man. Hence their 

* /ohn iii. 16; zvi. 36; v. 24. When eternal life is spoken of 
as a reward or the result of faith, it denotes simply the influ- 
ence of religion on the soul here. 

t The following among many other texts referto this king- 
dom: Matt. iii. 2; iv. 17; v. 10, 19; viii. 11; zviii. 23; xxv. 1. 
14. Admission to this kingdom depended upon faith and 
obedience. See Matt. v. 20 ; xviii. 3. Luke xiii. 24 — 30. 
John iii. 3. These passages are often urged against Universal- 
ism. It is said the entrance to the kihgdom being conditional, 
and some not complying with the conditions, it is certain all 
will not. be saved. This argument has no weight ; for the 
kingdom is not endless glory ; but Christ's kingdom on the 
earth. This they could not enter without faith and obedience. 
The entrance to the kingdom of glory abov&, rests upon the 
free and saving grace of God. 

t See Dr. Campbeirs Diss, on the phrase kingdom of God. 

II By their opposition to Christ and his cause, they did all in 
their power to prevent people from becoming christianS| and 
thus shut up the kingdom. 
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revirard was on the earth. Here they enjoyed 
spiritual hfe, and experienced the many blessings 
arising from faith in Jesus, and submission to his 
laws. 

Thus the reader has before him a distinct view 
of the way in which Christ judged the world; ojf 
the punishment he executed, and the reward he 
bestowed. The judgment Was at the end of the 
Jewish age or world; the punishment was the 
woes which came upon thie Jews; and the reward 
was the blessings experienced by the christians. 
No reference is made to eternity in any thing 
connected with this judgment.* 

2. There is another sense in which Christ judges 
the world. The word judge signifies not only to 
pass sentence, but to govern or rule. In this sens^e 
it is applied to the Savior. The prophets predicted 
that he should judge or rule the world, and bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles, and judgment unto 
truth. Thus we read— * He shall not fail nor be 
discouraged, till he has set judgment in the earth, 
and the isles shall wait for his law.f These pre- 
dictions mean, that Christ shall set up a govern- 
ment or kingdom in the earth ; that he will rule 
the people in righteousness, and that the result 
shall be the^ general prevalence of virtue. Hence 

* There are other days of judgment spoken of. Sodoni and 
Gomorrah had a day (not the, a.8 our translation has it) of 
judgment. It was when they were destroyed. Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, Tyre, Sidon, Capernaum, had each a day of judg- 
ment. These cities were destroyed for their sin; anM this was 
their juidgment. When the Savior says — It shall he more 
tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the [a] day of judg- 
ment than for Jerusalem, he means simply, that Jerusalem 
should be more terribly destroyed than they were. See Dr. 
Clarke on Mat. xi. 24. 

t The word here rendered judgment is mishpat, and signifies, 
says Dr. Clarke, rule, form» order, model, plan, judicial pro- 
cess, trial, sentence, acquittal, &c. &c. See Clarke on Isai. 
xl. 1—4. 
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it is said — 'And there shall come forth a rod out of 
the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow ont of 
his roots ; and the spirit of the Lord shall rest upan 
him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge, 
and of the fear of the Lord ; and shall make him 
of quick understanding in the fear of the Lord; 
and he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, 
neither reprove after the hearing of his ears ; but 
with righteousness shall he judge the poor and 
reprove with equity for the meek of the earth; and 
he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, 
and with the breath of his lips shall he slay the 
wicked.'* This judgment should lead to the sub- 
jection of the wicked, and the triumph of virtue. 

*The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie xiown with the kid; and the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them.' Such is the 
* sublime strain of eastern poetry,' in which the 
prophet describes the results of Christ's r%ign. 
*He opens a beautiful view of the state of the 
world as a state of returning innocence. He rep- 
resents all nature flourishing in peace; discord and 
guile abolished; the most hostile natures recon- 
ciled, and the most savage reformed and tamed.' 

In the New Testament the same work is as- 
cribed to the Savior. 'And the times of this ignor- 
ance God winked at; but now commandeth all 
men every where to repent : because he hath ap- 
pointed *a day, in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness, by that man whom he 
hath ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance 
unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the 
dead.'t This language has generally been applied 
to a judgment in eternity, but to see that it has no 

♦ Isai. xi. 1—4. t A<5ts^xvii. 30. 31. 
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Reference to any such event, it is only necessary 
to consider, that it was addressed to the Gentiles, 
and was designed to set forth the reason why the 
ministry of repentance was given them. Their 
ignorance in times past, God had winked at, or 
suffered, for a wise end, to remain. ' Who,' says 
St. Paul, ' in times past suffered all nations to walk 
in their own ways.''^ He had left the Gentiles 
without any reveliltion. But a day or time was 
fixed, when Gentiles as well as Jews should have 
the truth, from God. That day had come. Jesus 
Christ was the one whom God had appointed, to 
break down the wall of partition between Jews.and 
Gentiles. They had the assurance of this in his 
resurrection. Therefore, to them the ministry of 
reconciliation was given ; and they also were now 
commanded to repent. The day had already 
commenced, when God was to rule them by Jesus 
Christ. Unless we are right, how could the fact 
that God had appointed a time to judge the world 
by Christ, be given as a reason why they should 
then repent? Observe — 'The times of this ignor- 
ance God winked at; but now commandeth all men 
every where to repent, because,' &c. But now 
conmiandeth. Why nmv^ more than formerly, if 
the judgment was in eternity, and all were bound 
to it? This proves incontrovertibly, that Paul 
was speaking of Christ's reign in the earth; of the 
judgment he would execute by his religion.f 

This explanation agrees with the divine predic- 
tion, * He shall bring forth judgment Xp the Gen- 
tiles.' ^ In his name shall the Gentiles trust.' The 

• Acts xiv. 16. 

t The period of Christ's reign is frequently called a day. 
See Isai. xlix. 8.' Zech. xiii. 1 — 8; xiv. 1. 6. 9. Malachi iii. 2. 
John xvi. 26; viii. 66. 2 Cor. vi. 2. A day in scripture is used 
for along time, in some places. See Deut. xxxii. 85. Psal. 
xcv. 7 — 11. Heb. iii. 8. 9. 
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Savior's kingdom was built up in the land of 
heathen darkness. There his law was proclaimed, 
and his authority reverenced. 

In the same sense Christ now judges. The 
work is constantly going on, wherever his religicm 
is proclaimed. He rules by the principles of his 
gospel. How has his religion elevated the de- 
graded, humbled the proud, reclaimed the wander- 
ing, and enlightened the ignorant. Every man in 
Christendom, is more or less ruled by the Savior. 
Even the proud infidel, who denies his religion, 
and scorns his name, owes much of what virtue be 
may possess, to the gospel. This has created the 
sentiment, and formed the habits of the community 
in which he lives, and thus he has been moulded 
in a great degree by the Savior. 

Nor is this ^11. Jesus arraigns us at his bar, and 
tries us. While his law is known, we cannot sin 
without being condemned. Every man, whether 
heathen or christian, has a conscience which 
smites him whenever he does wrong. But if a 
conscience, uneducated by the gospel, can smite, 
what must be the blow of that conscience, edu- 
cated by the Savior himself? Reader — Look a 
moment into your own soul; call up to remem- 
brance your feelings whenever you have departed 
from duty ; and I know you will admit, that you 
have felt the restraining power of truth, and the 
severity of its stem upbraidings and rebukes. 
Christ rules by his gospel. *Its influence enters 
into the secret closets and visits the inward council 
chambers of the soul, and there it ** reasons of 
righteousness, temperance and judgment to come." 
O could we get admittance to this secret parley, 
what should we there see f what an influence 
should we there see exerted i When criminal 
desire claims indulgence; when lust bums ; when 
anger rages; when revenge seeks retaliation; when 
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envy rankles; when pride swells ; when covetous- 
ness gripes the heart, and ambition moves the soul; 
in short, when any one or more of the unholy pas- 
sions, stirs up the soul to any thing unlawful, then 
who is that, with aspect so dignified, with author- 
ity so commanding, and with eloquence so persua- 
sive, standing amidst the dark and mutinous 
group, commanding and entreating, threatening 
and promising, expostulating and reasoning, until 
every wicked and corrupt Felix, and every proud 
and wanton Drusilla trembles 7 O it is the genius 
of the gospel of Christ ! She stands there, from 
morning till night, and from night till morning, 
restraining, and sometimes changing, the wicked 
purpose oif the heart. And have you, my brethren, 
never witnessed such a scene? Though not in 
otliers, yet doubtless you have in yourselves. 
What is it, when temptation presented itself in all 
its most plausible and promising forms, what is it 
that restrained you? Was it the fear of civil 
authority ? did the secular arm lay its restraint 
upon you? No, you are conscious that this, in 
most cases, had no influence upon you. But it 
was because the inward kingdom of God came 
nigh unto you, with its restraining grace. And 
whatever you may think of the natural integrity 
of your hearts, however much you may pride 
yourselves, that you are not as other men, you 
owe it to this same influence, that you are moral 
men and useful citizens. So far as you have 
escaped the influence of unholy passions, so far as 
you have been submissive to good government, and 
useful to community, so far you are bound to sayj 
"by the grace of God, I am what I am." '* 

Such are the senses, in which God judges the 
world by Jesus Christ. These are the ways in 

* Rev. W. Fisk's Sermon before the Vermont Legislature, 
1826. 
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which Christ executes judgment in the earth. 
This is the work of judgment, which the Father 
has committed to his hands. None are sentenced 
to endless pain. All the judgments of which the 
Scriptures speak, are to destroy sin, and reform the 
sinner. God has one great leading purpose in all 
he does ; and that purpose is the happiness of all. 
The law requires this, and can be satisfied with 
nothing else. The work of judgment is, not to 
defeat this, but to aid in its accomplishment. None 
are doomed to endless pain ; all punishment is 
disciplinary. If there were no law or judgment, 
men would have nothing to restrain them, and we 
could not hope in the salvation of all. We rejoice, 
therefore, that the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ; 
that there is a righteous Judge in the universe; 
one who will mete out to all a full and adequate 
punishment for their sins. 

Reader! God will bring you into judgment. 
His government is perfect ; his eye all-searching ; 
and there is no escape from the consequences of 
sin. If, therefore, you will love life, and see good 
days, refrain your tongue from evil, and your lips 
from speaking guile; eschew evil; do good; seek 
peace, and ensue it.* 

» 1 Peter iii. 10. lU 
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CHAPTER XV. 

^ FOROIYfiNESS. 

According to the two preceding chapters God is 
a being of inflexible justice ; and is strict to mark 
iniquity against all who violate his law. Justice 
will have all its demands ; every man shall suffer 
to the full extent of his deserts. There is no re- 
mission of punishment, either on account of the 
Savior's death, or the sinner's penitence. This 
must be so; for punishment is consequential ; and 
you might as well suppose that forgiveness can 
heal a wound, as clear us from punishment. Such 
is certainly the doctrine of the* Bible. It is also 
certain, that the Bible speaks of forgiveness; of 
God's forgiving those whom he punishes according 
to their deeds. Indeed, we have these two senti- 
ments in the same connection. ^ The Lord pass- 
ed by before him, and proclaimed, the Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping m^r- 
cy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and trans- 
gression, and sin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers up- 
on the children, and upon the children's children, 
unto the third and to the fourth generation.'* 
* Thou wast a God that forgavest them, though thou 
tookest vengeance of their inventions.'! ^SpeaJc 
ye comfdrtably to Jerusalem, and say unto her, 
that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity 

* fizod. xxziT. 6. 7. t Psal. zciz, 8. 
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is pardoned ; for she hath received of the Lord's 
hand double, (an hyperbole, signifying a full and 
satisfactory amount) for all her sins.'* The ques- 
tion will here arise, how God can fully punish sin- 
ners, and yet forgive them ? Were a just punish- 
ment endless, this would be impossible. But pun- 
ishment, we have seen, is corrective and limited. 
A remission of such a punishment would be a 
curse instead of a mercy, because a just punish- 
ment is as essential to our welfare, as Anything 
that love can do. Hence the common opinion that 
forgiveness is a remission of punishment, is alto- 
gether incorrect. God forgives the sinner which 
he fully and adequately punishes. This shows, 
that forgiveness bears no resemblance to judicial 
pardons. The laws of our country give to her 
rulers the power of pardon, because there is always 
danger of convicting the innocent. This danger 
arises from false witnesses ; from the high excite^ 
ments into which all are liable to be thrown, and 
from a variety of other causes. Hence some who 
have been convicted in courts of justice have been 
found innocent, or guilty only in part of the crime for 
which they were condenmed. In such cases, par- 
den should be granted. But God, with respect to 
his decisions, can labor under no such mistake, for 
to him ^ all things are naked and open.' There- 
fore, his pardon cannot resemble the judicial par- 
dons of our country. 

Again. — The Scriptures never speak of forgiving 
punishment. This is an important fact, and 
throws great light on our subject. The reader 
will be careful, therefore, to keep this distuiction 
constantly in mind. Thus we read, * Forgive us 
our debts as we forgive our debtors'-^* If ye for- 
give jnen their trespasses, your heavenly Father 

* Isai. xl. 2, 
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will forgive yours' — 'With power to forgive sin' 
— * Who can forgive^sins but (Sod only ?' — *Whose 
transgression is forgiven' — *Thou hast forgiven 
the iniquity of thy people' — * The people shall be 
forgiven their iniquity' — *Thy sins be forgiven 
thee' — ' All sins and blasphemy shall be forgiven' 
— ' And their sins shall be forgiven them' — * Having 
forgiven ybu all your trespasses.' Here is no remis- 
sion of punishment. How then, can the common 
doctrine of forgiveness be correct ? There is not a 
syllable concerning it in the Bible. Forgiveness 
of sin only, is here taught. This agrees with the 
uniform language of the Bible, that Christ delivers 
us, not from a just punishment, but from sin, from 
iniquity. * Unto you first God having raised up his 
son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning away 
every one of you from his iniquities.'* 

Again. — * In the present light of our subject we 
can perceive the consistency of the sentence in the 
writings of Moses, which was referred to in the 
beginning of this article. ' The Lord God, merci- 
ful and gracious, long suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
rorgiving iniquity and transgressions, and sin, 
and that will by no means clear the guilty.' God, 
in tender mercy to sinners, employs means in his 
wise and benevolent government, to reform them, 
and free them from transgression and sin. And 
when by the influence of those means which the 
divine government employs, sinners are brought 
to repentance, or turn from the love and practice 
of sin, then too they are freed from the guilt and 
condemnation of sin, and God does not impute 
to them their sins, or treat them as sinners any 
longer. They are permitted to enjoy the sweets 
of communion with God, in the consciousness of 

• Acts iii. 26. 
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the (JiTine approbation, as if they had neyer ain* 
ned. But while they remain ' guilty/ walking in 
Uie way of transgression, God ^will by no means 
clear* them from the suffering of that death ^nd 
misery, that tribulation and anguish, which the 
divine law makes the sinner's just portion. Ac- 
cordingly, the person who has been forgiven, has 
suffered the proper punishment of his sins ; even 
as the man who has been healed of a bodily dis- 
ease has suffered the natural evil of that disease; 
The sick man is freed from pain by being freed 
from the disease by which the pain was produc- 
ed. And when the disease is removed, and the 
man restored to health, his then experiencing a 
freedom from pain, and the pleasure of bodily 
health is in accordance with, and not opposed to, 
that organic law of the corporeal system which 
connects pain with disease; for the law connects 
pleasure with health. Even so, when the man 
who is reformed and forgiven, experiences a free- 
dom from the evil or punishment of sin, and en- 
joys the pleasure of virtue and truth, this is in 
accordance with, and not opposed to, that divine 
moral law, which connects punishment with sin ; 
for the same law connects a holy and rational 
pleasure with virtue and truth. The language of 
this divine law is, ' The righteous shall be recom- 
pensed in the earth ; much more the wicked and 
the sinner.'* * The soul thatsinneth, it shall die,' 
— in his sin that he hath sinned, and in his tres- 
pass that he hath trespassed, in them shall he die. 
^ But if the wicked will turn from all his sins that 
he hath committed, and do that which is lawful 
and right, he shall surely live. All his transgres- 
sions that he hath committed, they shall not be 
mentioned unto him ; in his righteousness he shall 
live.'t Surely this law is not opposed to men's be- 

* Prov. zi. 81. t £2zek. xviii. 4. 21. 22. 24. 
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ing freed from the condemnation or death of sin, 
when they are freed from sin."* 

Again. — The Scriptures speak of blotting out 
our transgressions, and of remembering our sins 
and iniquities no more. These expressions are 
synonymous with the phrase, -forgive sin;' and 
they show the sense in which it is used. It is for- 
getting all the sinner's past misdeeds; his vile 
transgressions, and receiving him to your arms, as 
though he had never gone astray. Thus Jesus for- 
gave Peter ; the father forgave his prodigal son, 
and parents now forgive their repentant children. 
They blot out all their iniquities, and remember 
them no more. Instances of this nature occur 
daily in society. Hence God is said to have for- 
given people, when he. took vengeance on their in- 
ventions. And this is indeed so ; for while in re- 
bellion against his law, they had no communion 
with him ; they did not look to him with love and 
hope; but they murmured against him saying, 
his ways were unequal. But when they were 
humbled and turned from their wicked ways, they 
could feel their Acceptance with God, enjoy his 
worship, and hold sweet communion with him. 
This is forgiveness — It is deliverance from evil. 
It is salvation. 

Again. — No punishment suffered by the sinner, 
can repair the injury done to the world. One sin- 
ner destroyeth much good. Who can tell the 
amount of evil which his transgressions cause ? It 
is often said — 'If a man is fully punished, there is 
nothing to be forgiven;' but is it so 7 Suppose a 
father has a virtuous, noble and promising son, 
whom he has established in business. Suppose 
too, that an artful, designing person, taking advan- 
tage of his inexperience, tempts him away from his 

* Univ. Expos, vol. 1. art. by Rev. S. Cobb, on Punishment 
and Forgiveness. 
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business; leads him into vice, and wrongs him out 
of all he possesses, thus effecting a double destruc- 
tion. Now a man thus guilty, may be justly pun- 
ished ; and he may repent, and bewail his sin in 
Sackcloth and ashes ; but he cannot repair the in- 
jury done. His suffering will not even restore the 
wayward son, much less wipe out his disgrace. 
Still, when the father discovers a thorough refor- 
mation in the man who has ruined his child, he 
may forgive him ; he may blot out all his trans- 
gressions, and treat him as though nothing had 
occurred. Here we see how much there is to be 
forgiven, even though our punishment is not re- 
mitted. And yet, it is said, if we are punished for 
our sins, there is nothing to be forgiven. Such 
cannot realize the injury done by sin ; that pun- 
ishment does not repair the evil which they have 
caused ; and that when they repent, God remem- 
bers Iheir transgressions no more; that he blots 
them out from the book of remembrance, and re- 
ceives them, though once rebellious enemies, to his 
arms of love, and his bosom of mercy. This is 
forgiveness. Viewed in this light, there is no con- 
tradiction in those texts, which speak of punish- 
ment and forgiveness. Both are true. We can 
be justly punished and still forgiven ; because for- 
giveness is deliverance from sin, and blotting out 
our many transgressions."^ 

* * The original word translated forgive in the New Testa- 
ment, is aphiemi, from apo, from, and temi, to send. To send 
away, dismiss, deliver from. It occurs in Matt. ziii. 86, and 
is rendered, sent away. * Then Jesus sent the multitude away.' 
In Mark zv. 37, the same Greek word signifies to emit, or give 
up. And Jesus cried with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost.' 
It is also used in 1 Cor. vii. 12, for putting away or dismissing 
a wife. * If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, and 
she be pleased to dwell with him» let him not put her away. 
It also occurs in Matt. iv. 20. 22. and is rendered by the word 
left. * And they straightway left their nets and followed him.' 
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This explains the language of our Savior. * For 
if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you. But if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses.'* This does not mean 
that Grod is unforgiving, or harbors a revengeful 
feeling towards the sinner. To say this, would 
give to him the character of the wicked ; whereas, 
he loves his enemies, and seeks their saltation. 
The language simply teaches, that while we con- 
tinue sinful, we shall continue separated from God, 
and cut off from communion with him ; but that 
whenever we will turn from sin, God will receive 
us. He ever stands with open arms, ready to wel- 
come every returning prodigal. He is even wait- 
ing to be gracious f inviting, yea ui^ng us to come. 
His table is spread, and all things are constantly 
ready. It is our sin, and our sin only, that sepa- 
rates us from God. 

Such is the plain doctrine of Scripture oh this 
subject. God has ordained that misery shall be 
the inevitable consequence of sin; but that when- 
ever we will turn from sin, we shall be admitted 
to his favor ; and all our iniquities shall be remem- 
bered no more against us. 

It will avail nothing to bring the case of Nine- 
vah against these views. The threatening against 
this city was, that in forty days it should be de- 

This word in its substantive form occurs in Luke iv. 18. in the 
sense of * dismission, deliverance, or liberty, as of captives.* 
' He hath sent me to heal the broken hearted, to preach de- 
liverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised.* Here the words de- 
liverance and liberty are from the same Greek word that is 
rendered forgiveness, whenever this latter term is used in the 
New Testament." Rev, S, Cobb on Punishment and Forgive-^ 
ness, ' '- ^ 

* Matt, vi, 14. 15. 
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stroyed, if the people continued impenitent. But 
they repented, and, therefore, did not incur the 
penalty. Hence there was no remission of pun- 
ishment. 

Neither will it avail anything to urge the prayer 
of David for the pardon of his iniquity.* No one 
can suppose that David thought himself sentenced 
to endless pain ; and that he prayed to be deliver- 
ed from that. The Old Testament is entirely silent 
on that subject; and, therefore, he had no such 
fears. Besides — David does not pray to have his 
punishment forgiven. The Savior commands us 
to pray — Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors — not forgive us the penalty which our 
transgressions have incurred — ^not remit our pun- 
ishment. Tardon,' says David, 'mine iniquity' ; not 
remit my punishment. Now we have seen what 
it is to pardon iniquity ; it is to deliver from it ; to 
forgive the evil which it caused ; to receive to fa- 
vor one who has disgraced himself How much, 
then, had David to be forgiven ? What need haji 
he to beg for mercy? Hence we read; * Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts : and let him return unto the Lord, 
and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon.' Abundantly 
pardon ! God remembers nothing against his chil- 
dren. They may have profaned his na^me ; des- 
pised his law; abused his gifts; slighted his of- 
fers ; but he pardons all, whenever they turn to 
him. It is not so with men ; they lay up these 
things ; they refuse to overlook past offences; they 
will neglect and despise those who have gone 
astray. The greatest criminal in the universe can 
receive a full pardon of God ; but few among men 

* Psalm XXV. 11. 
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can forgive the least oflerice. Who forgives the 
convict that comes from prison ? He has suffered 
for his crime ; but who forgives, even if fully sat- 
isfied that he is a new man 1 Alas for human na- 
ture ! God alone abundantly pardons. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE NATURE OF SALVATION. 

In discussing the nature of salvation, it may be 
w^U to ask, first — What are the evils under which 
we are suffering, and to which we are exposed ? 
The common opinion is, that we are exposed to 
God's vindictive wrath, and to a state of endless 
punishment. But we have seen that God is the 
infinite and unchanging friend of the sinner ; aud 
that the Scriptures nowhere speak of endless pun- 
ishment.* Hence we do not need salvation from 
these, because not in any sense exposed to them. 
We ask, therefore. What are the evils from which 
we need salvation 7 The Scriptures give an expli- 
cit answer to this question. 

1. They represent mankind as being ignorant, 
blind and deluded. * My people are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge.' Isaiah says, a vail is spread 
over all nations. Now there is but one way to 
cure ignorance, and that is, by imparting knowl- 
edge. Hence knowledge is put for salvation. 
Thus we read — ' And he will destroy in this moun- 
tain the face of the covering cast over all people, 
and the vail that is spread over all nations.' * By 
his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify 
many.' *It is written in the Prophets, that they 
all shall be taught of God.' * They shall not hurt 
ixor destroy in all my holy mountain ; for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 

* See chapters yii. and zii. 
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waters corer ^he sea.' Here we see that knowledge 
is put for salvatioa. 

2. Mankind are represented as being sinfuL 
Thus we read : * AH have sinned :' ' there is none 
righteous^ no, not one : there is none that under- 
standeth, there is none that seeketh aiier God. 
They are all gone out of the way, they are togeth- 
er become unprofitable ; there is none that doeth 
good, no, no^ one. Their throat is an open sepul- 
chre : with their tongues they have used deceit ; 
the poison of asps is under their lips : whose mouth 
is full of cursing and bitterness : their feet are swift 
to shed blood : destruction and misery are in their 
ways ; and the way of peace have they not known: 
there is no fear of God before their eyes.' Sin is 
impurity. To save the sinner, therefore, he must 
be cleansed. Hence we read, that God * hath sa^ 
ved us by the washing of regeneration, and renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost;' and that * Christ gave 
himself for us that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good works.' It is sometimes called re- 
claiming the wanderer ; reconciling the alienated ; 
humbling the proud. Various figures are used to 
represent the evil under which we are laboring ; 
but they are all included in the word sin. There- 
fore, the work of Christ is thus described : * Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus ; for he shall save his 
people from their sins.' 

3. We are all mortal, and must sooner or later 
go down to the grave. * All flesh is grass.' 'Dust 
we are, and unto dust must we return.' There is^ 
says Dr. Clarke, but one way to destroy death, 
and that is, by rendering mankind immortal. 
Hence Jesus is represented as the resurrection and 
the life. It is said he will destroy death ; and that 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive. 
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Thus salvation is a salvation from ignorance, 
sin and death. When these evils are removed, all 
the causes of human misery will be removed; and 
there will be nothing to hurt or destroy in the whole 
empire of Qod. These include all evils, both ex- 
ternal and internal. 

From this view of our subject, it will be seen, 
that none are saved on earth in the full sense of 
the word. In the best of men there is much igno- 
rance and sin. No man is perfect in knowledge 
or moral purity. Here we see through a glass 
darkly, and know in part. And hence if we say 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us. God, it is true, requires us to 1)e per- 
fect as he is perfect. This, however, refers not to 
degree but to kind ; and signifies that we should 
be perfect after our kind. Absolute perfection in 
morals was never attained by man. To err, not 
only in judgment, but motive, is human. None 
ever lived, but what had occasion to say daily^ 
* Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors' 
—and ' God be merciful to us sinners.' 

Temptations spring from the flesh.* * Every 

*, Many suppose that temptations come from a personal be- 
ing, called the devil, who was once an angel of light. The 
words of Peter and Jude (2 Peter ii. 4. Jude vi.) are thought 
to teach this. But the angels of which they speak,^are thought 
to be chained in hell, or a place of endless wo. How then 
could they be on the earth? The word angel signifies a mes- 
senger ; but teaches nothing with regard to his nature. Min- 
isters are called angels. See Rev. ii. 1. 18 ; iii. 1. 7. 14. Those 
angels, therefore, who fell, were doubtless unfaithful servants 
of God, bound in the chains of sin and unbelief. The word 
devil signifies an accuser and deceiver ; but does not teach 
the nature of the deceiver. Satan signifies an opposer. Judas 
was called a devil, and Peter, satan. They were not said to 
be like the devil and satan ; to have ^heir spirit ; j[)ut to be a 
devil and satan. The enemies of Christ are called the devil. 
See Rev. ii. 10. They are called satan. See Rev. ii. 13. If 
any doubt the origin of sin, let them consult the following 
texts. M«tt. xv. 18. 19. Mark vii. 21. Rom. vii. 7-24. James 
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man is tempted, when he^ is drawn away of his 
own lust, and enticed. Then when lust hath con- 
ceived, it bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when it is 
finished bringeth forth death.' The animal man 
exerts. over all some wrong influence. None keep 
all their propensities in due subjecticm. Many, it 
is true, keep the animal man in a good degree of 
subjection. When they triumph in this way, they 
are said to be 'saved ; when the animal has the 
ascendency, they are said to be in bondage, in pri- 
son, dead, and lost in sin: None, therefore, can be 
fully saved from all moral evil here. Add to this, 
the fact, that salvation includes redemption from 
death, and you will see that the work will not be 
fully accomplished, till this corruptible puts on in- 
corruption. In the morning of the resurrection we 
shall be complete in the Savior ; and join in the 
song of Moses and the Lamb, saying, * Blessing, 
and honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for- 
ever and ever.' 

. This view of our subject will enable us to see, 
in what sehse we can save ourselves, or *work 
out our own salvation.' By using all the means 
of grace; by attending faithfully upon the word of 
instruction ; by taking heed to our steps, we can 
gain a knowledge of God and of his word ; we can 
obtain a mastery over our passions and appetites. 
There is a special salvation, and a general or 
common one. Every believer is saved. It is the 
privilege of all to be saved now ; to have love reign 

i. 14. 16 ; iv. 1-7. Resisting4he passions of our nature, is 
called resisting the devil. Unbridled passions are fitlj called 
the devil, because they deceive us, and lead us to oppose what 
is good. Every man who has the least knowledge of himself, 
knows perfectly well whence his temptations spring ; and that 
he can account for all his evil deeds, without supposing a 
fallen angel has any influence over him whatever* 
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within them ; and the chains of sin broken* To 
produce this special salvation, is the leading object 
of the gospel. Hence it is called the ministry of 
reconciliation, and said to save those who believe 
it. How important, then, that we improve aright 
our religious privileges, and seek for salvation, that 
we may have the peace which flows from the 
Gospel, and enjoy by faith the glories that await 
us after death. Eternal salvation is a free gift. In 
this sense, we are saved wholly by free and un- 
merited grace. This salvation none can work out 
for themselves. It is God that saves with an ev- 
erlasting salvation. Merit here is wholly out of 
the question. Many I know have, much to say 
about works. But work as faithfully as we may, 
and we cannot merit all we enjoy here. Nothing 
we do can benefit God. All he requires is for our 
good. And yet we talk of meriting heaven; of 
being saved eternally by our works. Franklin 
well remarked, that the man who should expect a 
large plantation for giving a cup of cold water to 
a thirsty traveller, would be reasonable, compared 
with him who should expect heaven for his good 
works. Heaven ! How full of meaning the word ! 
It is infinite plenty; infinite joy; immortal life. It 
is all that a God of inexhaustible riches could pro- 
vide for his children. And yet, it is supposed to 
be merited by frail, sinful man ! ! Those who be- 
lieve this, admit that our works are nothing; that 
our righteousness is as a filthy rag. But still with 
this they purchase heaven ! ! 

Such is salvation. It is deliverance from igno- 
rance, sin and death. It is to be taught of God ; 
sanctified by the truth, and rendered immortal. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SALVATION OF ALL MEN. 

In this chapter, the attention of the reader is to be 
invited to some of the arguments in favor of uni- 
versal salvation. I regret that my limits will not 
allow me to do justice to this great subject. A vol- 
ume like this, would not exhaust what might be 
said in its defence. All I can do, is merely to give a 
specimen of the arguments on which we build our 
glorious hopes. 

1. All men will be saved, "because salvation \^as 
prepared for them before the world began. This 
is taught in the most distinct manner. * Who hath 
saved us, and called us with a holy (ialling, not 
according to our works, T)ut according to his own 
purpose and grace^ which was given us in Christ 
Jesus before the world began ; but is now made 
manifest by the appearing of our Savior Jesus 
Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath brought 
life and inunortality to light through the gospel ; 
whereunto I am appointed a preacher, and an 
Apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles.'* Here 
we see a fixed arrangement in regard to salvation. 
This is precisely what we should expect of a God 
infinitely wise and good. He would not create 
beings without making ample provision for their 
welfare, and securing those provisions to them for- 
ever. Hence this salvation is said to be made 
manifest by the mission of Christ. Terms of the 

♦ 2 Tim. i. 9. 10. 11. 
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same import are often employed. ' Hath brought 
life and immortality to light through the gos- 
pel.' We cannot manifest or bring to light 3iat 
which has no existence. The morning could not 
bring to light the beauties and glories of the en- 
chanting landscape, did they not exist before the ris- 
ing of the sun. Neither could the Sun of Righter 
ousness, as he rose from the grave, have brought 
life and immortality to light, had they not existed 
before his resurrection. The office of Jesus then, 
was not to create heaven, but to reveal it, that 
he might enrich and beautify this world with the 
treasures and splendors of the next. Hence he is 
called a Witness. Thus we read — ' Behold I have 
given him for a Witness to the people.'* Now the 
office of a witness is to state the truth ; to reveal 
facts. Hence Jesus bore witness to God's rich 
provisions of grace; to that eternal salvation which 
he had prepared for the world. This was the 
great purpose of his mission. * To this end,' he 
says, was I born ; and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth.' The same idea is thus expressed. * He 
that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness 
in himself; he that believeth not God, hath made 
him a liar, because he believe th'not the record that 
God gave of his Son. And this is the record, that 
God hath given to us eternal life ; and this life is 
in his Son.'t A deed or record makes known our 
title to an estate. The record God has given, 
makes known our title to eternal life. Hence 
those who deny that all have this life, are said to 
make God a liar. That is, they deny the truth of 
his record, and accuse him of stating a falsehood. 
This denial, we knoWf will not alter the truth ; it 
will (mly deceive men, so diat they may disbelieve 

* Uai. Iv. 4. t 1 John y. 10. 11. 
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for a season. Therefore, we read — * Which is the 
earnest of our inheritance, until the redemption of 
the purchased possession, unto the praise of his 
glory.'* The record possessed by the christian 
here, is an assurance that he is destined to a glori- 
ous inheritance hereafter, which he will have 
when the purchased possession, or the world for 
whom Jesus died, are redeemed. This inheritance 
is said to be held in reserve. ' Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which, ac- 
cording to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us 
again unto a lively hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance in- 
corruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for you.'f ' We have 
a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal, in the heavens. 'J 

Such is the inheritance which God hae secured 
to his children. This inheritance was prepared 
and secured according to the purpose of God. 
^ Not according to our own works, but according 
to his own purpose,' &c. This agrees with the 
great object of creation. ' Thou hast created all 
things ; and for .thy pleasure, tHey are, and were 
created.' What would it avail for God to create 
for his pleasure, unless he has provided means to 
have his pleasure accomplished ? Hence when he 
created, he prepared and secured salvation for his 
children. Thus, we see one gr^at leading pur- 
pose running through all the divine works, to 
which everything has reference, and to the ac- 
complishment of which everything is tending. It 
is certain, therefore, that all men will be saved. 

2. Salvation will be universal because of grace. 
* Not according to our own works, but according 
to his own purpose and grace which were given,' 

♦ Eph. i. 14. t 1 Peter i. 8. 4. % 2 Cor. v. 1. 
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Ice. ^ This is the record, that God hath given la 
us eternal lifa' ^ Wherefore I was mc^de a minis* 
ler according to the gift of the grace of God, given 
unto me by the effectual working of bis power.''* 
These passages teach that works have nothing to 
do in effecting eternal salvation. Not according 
to works^ but according to grace. By grace we 
understand ^ the free and eternal love and favor of 
God, which is the spring and source of all the 
benefits, which we receive from him.' This is the 
^ (original mover in our salvation, and hath no 
cause above it, to excite or draw it forth.' Hence 
it is said, that Jesus by the grace of God tasted 
death for every man.f Through this grace he 
came into the world to save sinners. 

* Grace first contrived the way 
To save rebellious man ; 
And all the steps that grace display 
Which dstw the wondrous plan. 

' Grace aU the work shall crown 
Throui^h everlasting days ; 
It lays in heaven the topn^iost cTtone, 
And well deserves the praise.' 

Now if salvation be of grace, and grace be infi- 
nite, what can hinder the salvation of all ? Do 
you answer sin, I reply, salvation is not according 
to works. Therefore,*^ it will be just as extensive 
as grace. So far as admission to endless glory is 
concerned, the saint and the sinner stand on a per- 
fect level. Let me not^ be misunderstood. Reli- 
gion is the greatest of all blessings which we can 
enjoy on earth; and sin the greatest of "all curses 
we can endure. But still, religion does, not enti- 
tle us to heaven as a reward. The greatest saint 
that goes up to glory, will go up as purely by grace, 
as the greatest sinner. Am I asked, how the un- 

• Eph. nl 7. t Heb. ii. 9. 
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belierer, the hardened sinner, the bold blasphemer 
is to be saved, I answer, just as Paul and Peter 
and John are saved — by grace— -^^ By grace are ye 
saved.' I know it is thought, grace can save little 
sinners ; but not such as we have described. What 
says the apostle? ^This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jjesus came 
into the world to save sinners, of whom I am 
chief.'* Did Paul find salvation? Then all sin- 
ners can be saved, and the work of redemption be 
universal, for he calls himself the chief of sinners. 
We need not enlarge, for grace is certainly impar- 
tial; and as salvation is purely the work of grace, 
that also must be impartial. 

3. All mankind will be saved, because Christ 
says, he will draw all men unto himself. His 
language is — 'And I if I be lifted up from the earth 
will draw all men unto me.'f Now were there no 
other argument in favor of universal salvation, 
this would be entirely sufficient to establish the 
doctrine beyond refutation. In saying this, I have 
no reference to the promise here made to save, 
though this establishes the doctrine. I refer simply 
to the means employed to accfftnplish the worfc 
Jesus will display his goodness, he will draw sin- 
ners by the cords of love. Terror may alarm and 
overwhelm in the billows o£ despair, but it cannot 
call forth affection and love. Man never seeks to 
convert an enemy by a display of all the wicked 
principles of his nature. This would alienate 
him still more. Hence when all know the Lord 
from the least to the greatest, they will be drawn 
to Christ ; none can know him without loving him. 
There is, it is supposed, an allusion here, to a fable 
among the ancients. 'Jupiter, they said, had a 
chain of gold, which he could at any time let down 

* 1 Tim. i. U. . t John xii. 82. 
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from heaven, and by it, draw the earth and all its 
inhabitants to himself. By this chain, the poets . 
pointed out the union between heaven and earth; 
or in other words, the government of the universe 
by the extensive chain of causes and effects. It 
was termed golden, to point out not only the 
beneficence of the Divine Providence; but also that 
infinite philanthropy of God, by which he influ- 
ences, and by which he attracts all mankind to 
himself The Savior hath this golden chain of 
love. One end is fastened to the throne of God, 
and when he shall have embraced the world, he 
will link the other to the same throne. Thus all 
will be drawn to God. 

4. The Scriptures expressly declare, that all shall 
be saved. Thus Christ is called the Savior of the 
world.* How can he be the Savior of the world, 
without saving it? The usual answer is — He 
oflers to save it. But the Scriptures do not say — 
We have seen him ourselves, and do know that this 
is indeed the Christ, who offers to save the world ; 
but they say. Who is the Savior of the world. 
There is a wide difference between offering to do a 
work, and doing ft. When the physician stops 
the ravages of a burning fever, and saves his 
patient from death, we understand, that he has 
actually cured him, and not offered to do it; and 
unless he effects a cure, none consider him a sav- 
ior of the patient, however great and numerous his 
offers may be. So it is with Jesus. If he only 
saves a part^ he cannot be considered the Savior of 
the world. I know it will be said, he places all 
men in a salvable state; he takes away the effects 
of Adam's sin, and places them on the same ground^ 
they were before the fall. But this is not saving;* 
it is only making it possible to be saved. We have 

* John iv. 42. 1 John iv. 14« 
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yet, however, to learn, the evidences of this posi- 
tion. We have, it is truie, heard much said respect- 
ing it ; but assertion, with us, is no proof. We 
want a thus saith the Lord. But this naif-saving 
system, has one serious defect which we cannot 
refrain from considering. When we say one defect, 
we do not meaA it has only one; but we speak 
of this one, because it is a defect contrary to 
what we all know to be the fact. The system says 
all are in a salvable state, and that Christ is the 
Savior of the world, because he offers salvation to 
all. But this cannot be ; the heathen have never 
had the offer of salvation — ^not one-fourth part of 
the world has ever heard of Christ. Admitting, 
therefore, that Christ is the Savior of the damned 
in hell, providing they had the offers of salvation, 
it cannot be said he is entitled to the appellation 
of a universal Savior. Thus this popular theory 
is opposed to what we all know ; and, therefore, 
we must conclude, that Jesus will save the world, 
that is, redeem it from all iniquity. 

This agrees with St. Paul's representation of the 
work which he will accomplish. He says — ^And 
not as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift; for 
the judgment was by one to conderonation ; but 
the free giffr is of many offences unto justification. 
For if by one man's offence, death reigned by one; 
much more they which receive abundance of grace 
and of the gift of righteousness shall reign in life 
by one, Jesus Christ. Therefore, as by the offence 
of one, judgment came upon all men to condemna- 
tion; even so by the righteousness of one, the free 
gift came upon all men unto justification of life. 
For, as by one man's 4isobedi6^ce, many were 
made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous. Moreover, the law 
entered, that the offence might abound. But where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound : that 

24 
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as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might 
grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life, 
by Jesus Christ our Lord.' Here we see that the 
free gift unto justification, is as extensive as the 
judgment unto condemnation, and ^that through 
the obedience of one, the many shall be niade 
righteous, which through one man's disobedience, 
were made sinners. Hen<^e with Doctor Clarke, 
we can say, 'As extensively, as deeply, as univer- 
sally, as sin, whether implying the act of trans- 
gression, or the impure principle from which the 
act proceeds, or both ; — hath reigned, subjected the 
whole earth and all its inhabitants; the whole 
soul, and all its powers and faculties, unto death, 
temporal, of the body, spiritual of the soul, and 
eternal of both ; even so, as extensively, deeply, 
and universally, might grace reign, filling the 
whole earth, and pervading, purifying and refining 
the whole soul; through righteousness, through 
this doctrine of -free salvation, by the blood of the 
Lamb, and by the principle of holiness transfused 
through the soul by the Holy Ghost; unto eternal 
life, the proper object of an immortal spirit's hope, 
the only sphere where the human intellect can rest, 
and be happy in the place and state where God is^- 
where he is seen as he is ; and where he can be 
enjoyed without interruption in an eternal progres- 
sion of knowledge and beatitude; by Jesus Christ 
our Lord, as the cailse of our salvation, the means 
by which it is communicated, and the source 
whence it springs. Thus we find that the salva- 
tion from sin here, is as extensive and complete as 
the guilt and contamination of sin ; death is con- 
quered, hell disappointed, the devil confounded, 
and sin totally destroyed. Here is glory to Him 
that loved us and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, and has made us kings and priests to 
God and his Father, to whom be glory and domin- 
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« 

ion for ever and ever, Amen ! Hallelujah! TheLorf 
God omnipotent cdgneth! Amen, and Amen, j* 

5* The scriptural use of the word gospel, teaches 
the salvation of all. The gospel is a message of 
infinite love and grace. It is called the gospel of 
peace, because it proclaims the end of all war and 
misery, and the universal reign of love and happi- 
neiss. It is called the gospel of salvation, because 
it reveals the salvation of all men through Jesus 
Christ. It is called the gospel of the grace of God, 
because it reveals the unsearchable riches of divine 
grace. Besides — This strong language, descriptive 
of its nature, there, are the qualifying terms, used 
to express its excellency. Thus we read, 'of good 
tidings of good;' *glad tidings of great joy;' 'of 
exceeding great and precious promises;' ' of a more 
excellent ministry.' Now when wa consider, that 
the word gospel signifies good news, these qualify- 
ing terms become expressive beyond the reach of 
thought. Let us connect them together. They iare 
good, great, excellent, glorious, glad, blessed, ex^ 
ceedmg precious. What other epithets could be 
employed, to set forth the gospel, in a more engag- 
ing light? I have only room to illustrate one. 
Tak^^ good tidings of good. There may be bad 
tidings of good things; good tidings of badT things; 
good tidings of good things. For instance— Sup- 
pose the scheme of salvation is impartial. This 
is good. But suppose we hear, that notwithstand- 
ing its impartiality, it will save only a few — this 
would be bad news — so that we should have bad 
news concerning a good thing. 

Again.— Suppose we should hear, that God is 
vindictive ; this would be bad. But suppose we 
should hear, that Christ had appeased this wrath ; 
this would be good news^ so that we should h^ve 
good news concerning a bad thing. Again.^ 

* See Clarke oh Romans. 
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Suppose God has made provision for the salvation 
of all — ^this would be good. Suppose we hear, 
that this provision will be effective— this would be 
good — so that we should have good news concern- 
ing a good thing. Here then we have some idea 
respecting the import of these qualifying words. 
They not only show that the gospel is a scheme 
of infinite mercy, boundless grace and almighty 
power; but that it will triumph over sin, death 
and hell, and exalt all to the right hand of God, 
where there are pleasures forevermore. Thus 
salvation is universal. 

6. The economy of God proves the sE^lvation of 
all. This economy is characterized by goodness, 
consistency and uniformity. It must be charac- 
terized by goodness, for God is infinitely good ; by 
wisdom, for his understanding is infinite; by unifor- 
mity, for he is without variableness or the shadow 
of turning. Such being the characteristics of this 
economy, how are we to account for the creation 
of "a hell, and man's exposure to it? Goodness 
could not dictate this, for goodness cannot do evil.* 

Again. — ^It is equally opposed to the consistency 
of that economy. Look at it a moment. One of 
the firs^ works of Deity is thought to have been 
the creation of hell^^a place which has been thus 
described : — 

'Wide was the place, 
And deep as wide» and ruinous as deep. 
Beneath, I saw a lake of burning^ fire ;- , 

Wkh tempest tost perpetually, and still 
The waves of fiery darkness 'gainst the rocks 
Of dark damnation broke, ana music made 
Of melancholy sort, and overhead 
And all around, wind warred with wind, stprm bawled 
To storm, and lightnings, forked lightning, crossed, 

^And thunder answered thunder, mutteiing scMinds 

*0f sullen wrath.* 

« See p. 202. 
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No sooner was this place created, and furnish- 
ed with all the means of misery, than God began 
to form plans to save his people from it. For this 
purpose, he raised up prophets and apostles, and 
sent them forth to preach his word. For this he 
clothed his Son with humau nature, and doomed 
him to die on the cross. ^ For this he worked mira- 
cles ; sent forth armies ; raised up kingdoms ; des- 
troyed nations ; clothed himself in terror, and em- 
ployed ^very measure which his wisdom could 
devise. Now wherein is the consistency of all 
this? If God did not desire the endless ruin of 
man, why create a place for this ruin ? Why not 
strike it out of existence, when it costs so much 
to save people from it ; and when with respect to 
millions, all the exertions used are powerless? 
Why seek to defeat with one hand, what he labors 
to accomplish with the other ? 

Again. — ^The doctrine in question destroys the 
uniformity of God's economy. If we look at man, 
as situated in this world, we see him exposed to 
no unnecessary evils. All those to which he is 
subject, grow out of his nature, the imperfection of 
his wisdom, the passions essential to his existence 
oil earth. We see too, that these are necessary to 
the discipline of his mind; to make him the sub- 
ject of a moral government;^ to render him sus- 
ceptible of study, thought and improvement. — • 
They can all, therefore, be reconciled with a wise 
and good design; with a perfect system which 
shall end in man'i^ highest welfare. Now the crea- 
tion of a hell stands directly opposed to this economy; 
for this is an extraneous evil, an unnecessary evil— 
and one which is no advantage to God, no pleasure 
to the redeemed, and no service to the damned. 

Here then, you havfe two systems of economy — 
one working for a good end, and the other for a bad 
end. Now is God divided ? Js he mUtabte ? Is 

24* 
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be partial 7 Is he cruel 7 If not, he has tut one 
system, and that is uniformly good. That too is 
pursued in all the arrangements' of his wisdom ; 
the operations of power, and the administrations 
of justice. What he wills, he purposes; what he 
purposes, he promises ; what he promises he sends 
his Son to accomplish. Every thing in this sys- 
tem points to a centre. ' It has laws, penalties and 
judgments; provisions, offers and decrees; warn- 
ings, exhortations and rebukes ; .but they are all 
parts of a perfect system ; links in a vast chain, 
embracing the whole race of man. 

7. The agreement between the natural and moral 
government of God, proves the salv^ition of all. 
We should be glad to consider many points of this 
agreement; but we have room for only three. No- 
tice first, the inexhaustible fulness of nature. You 
see this in all its departments. What can exhaust 
the light of the sun ? It shines with tihe same 
brightness, beauty and glory, when unnumbered 
millions bask in its beams, as when only one en- 
joys its light and heat. It has the same fulness 
now that it had when first hung up in the heav- 
ens ; and when the morniflg stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted aloud for joy. 
Nothing can exhaust its fulness. It is the same 
with regard to the fountains of water. They con- 
tinue to send forth, age after age, and generation 
after generation, their pure streams, sparkling with 
life. The rivers are ever rolling in majesty and 
beauty ; and the ocean is ever heaving and foam- 
ing, in its eternal fulness. But this gives only an 
iir^perfect idea of the treasures of nature. What 
r^mf^tions of gratitude fill the heart, as we look at 
the meandering rivulet which supplies the wants 
of man and beast, as it flows peacefully and silent- 
ly along through the channel which heavenf has 
provided ; but how is wondejr added to this grati- 
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tude^ when we learn, that in every drop of water, 
there ar« myriads of beings sportive and hap- 
py, who ar^ all fed from the hand of God! — 
The same emotions of gratitude fill our hearts, 
when we look abroad upon creation ; and see the 
lofty mountain, the beautiful y alley and the wide- 
spread plain, all loaded with bounty ; but how are 
we astonished at our Maker's resources, when we 
learn that in every grain of sand, and in every 
leaf of the forest, there are worlds encircled with- 
in worlds, all teeming with life, and crowded with 
plenty ! Our emotions are still deeper, when we 
cbntemplate the whole system of nature; the regu- 
lar return of the seasons ; the varieties of heat and 
cold, and all the causes which contribute to the 
supply of our wants ; but how are we lost in won- 
der when we reflect, that this mighty world is, 
comparatively speaking, but * a grain of sand, on 
the high field of immensity !'' Thus in every de- 
partment of nature, there is an inexhaustible ful- 
ness. Now can We bdieve that while God thus 
supplies the temporal wants of all his creatures, 
he has not made ample provision for the supply of 
all their spiritual wants ? Is there an infinite suf- 
ficiency of natural lighf, food and water; but an 
insuflSciency* of spiritual light, food and water ? Is 
God more careful of the body, than of the soul ? 
Has he more regard for a worm, than for the im- 
mortal mind ? 

Again. — Every arrangement of nature is for 
the happiness of man. Wisdom and power 
have in all things acted with an unvarying re- 
gard to man'« good. The stars which are fprever 
singing as they shine, sing of boundless goodness 
and love. The suri, as he rjses from behind the 
mighty waters, and throws his golden splendors 
overtheearth, declares that for man he imparts his 
light and heat. The same benevolent design is 
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written on every department of the universe. In- 
deed, when we walk abroad amid the beauties of 
nature, and are fanned by the gentle breeze, invig- 
orated by the healthful air, and charmed by the 
music 01 the groves, we tiever think of asking 
whether they were all made for our comfort and 
good ; WQ enjoy them in gratitude, and feel to bless 
God for his rich and varied provisions of love. 
We see that our happiness is the point at which 
terminates every line in the great circle of Provi- 
dence ; that for us the sun shines, the watera flow, 
the rains fall, the winds blow, and the earth yields 
her abundance. Now is the same goodness dis- 
played in the moral world ? Is every thing in the 
scheme of grace, designed solely for man's good? 
Much is said by the advocates of endless suffering 
about God's glory ; but his glory, as displj^yed in 
the universe, consists in seeking the interests of all. 
Now has he a different glory in his moral govern- 
ment? Has God in the arrangement of his natur- 
al laws, been more mindful of man^ than in his 
spiritual laws ? The natural sun shines with 
equal splendor upon all ; and gilds with the same 
radiance the home of the heathen that it does the 
home of the christian. Now is the Sun of Right- 
eousness to shine only on a few ? 

Again. — The laws of nature are all perfect. 
You see not one in all the works of God, clashing 
with another. From the mightiest planet, which 
j^rfgatoiS with unvarying order its stupendous re- 
volutiolu, down to the smallest particle of matter, 
we tread beneath our feet, all is order and harmo- 
ny. God has so fixed hi9 various laws, that. not 
only every planet moves in its ^.ppointed orbit; 
but that every particle of matter ke^ps in its ap- 
pointed place, and fills the office to which it was 
ordained. Thus in all the divine works, not only 
ijn the worlds aad systems of worlds above us^ but 
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in those aromid us and within ns, all is perfection. 
No law in all the universe is defeated. The sun 
answers the design for which it was placed in the 
firmament. The snow, and the ice, and the chil- 
ling wind, may for a season resist its heat ; but it 
is only for a season. So the snow and ice of the 
heart, may for a while resist the beams of the Sun 
of Righteousness ; but it will finally triumph ; and 
the heart will become fresh with virtue under its 
genial influence. Now is the moral government 
of God lefSs perfect than his natural 1 Will all the^ 
laWs of the material universe answer the end for 
which they were designed ; and the great propor- 
tion of his moral laws fail ? 

'With these three characteristics of nature in 
view, let us turn to the Scriptures. Their lan- 
guage is — ' They shall be abundantly satisfied 
with the fatness of thy house, and drink of the riv- 
ers of thy pleasure.' 'I. will abundantly bless her 
provisions, and^^atisfyher poor with bread.' * That 
I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ.' * Ho every one that thirst- 
eth, come ye to the waters.' Now what terms 
could be employed to denote a greater fulness than 
these ? We see here, not only an infinite plenty, 
*but an -infinite plenty of the richest blessings ! 
Look again into the . SIcriptures. *As the rain 
cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and re- 
turneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower, and bread to the eater; so shall 
my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth : it 
shall not return unto me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto I sent it.'**' ^ Till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in nowise pass 

• Isai. Iv. 10. 11. 
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from the law, till all be fulfilled.f Here the p^ee- 
tion of the law is distinctly stated, and its complete 
success fully asserted. As all the law^ of %atuie 
are perfect, and answer the purpose designed, so 
shall God's word be; it shall accomplish all his 
pleasure, and prosper i^ the thing whereto he 
sent it. ^ 

Many would persuade- us to believe, that this is 
a superficial view of the sutject, and that when 
we look deeply into Christianity, we shall see the 
error of this reasoning. But has the philosopher, 
in any of bis discoveries, found principles against 
this? Has the astronomer, in any of his discoveries, 
found anything adverse to this ? All know, that 
the further they have pushed ;their inquiries, tiie 
more have they seen of wisdom and goodness, of 
the monuments of skill and power. And is it oth- 
erwise in the gospel? Are there bitter, malignant 
and cruel principles secreted within, which will 
finally break forth, like the burning craters of 
Etna? If so, where is the analogy between na- 

. ture and revelation? It is gone^ — gone forever; 
and the prophet was mistaken, in comparing the 
word to the operation of n^tiire's laws. Hence as 

, in nature so in grace — the further' we push our in- 
"^quiries, the more do we see of goodaess, wisdom' 

/sand power; and after we have explored all that 
duman reason can grasp, we must still say — Lo 
these are parts of his works, and how little a portion 
is heard of him ! 

Thus the salvation of all men is certain, or no- 
confidence can be placed in the testimony of God. 

8. All .men will be saved, for this is the general 
voice of Scripture. To convince every reader of 
this, I have only to give a few specimens of its 
general language. These we will give under the^ , 

t Matt. V. 18. 
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different words, by which the work is set forth, 
1. ^aved. ' Mayes t be my ^Salvation, to the ends 
of the earth.' * All flesh shall see the salvatipn of 
God.' * The Father sent the Son to be the Savior 
of the world.' 2. Redeemed. 'In whom we have 
redemption through his blood, according to the 
riches of his grace.' ' * In whom we have redemp- 
tion ftirough- his bldod, even the forgiveness of 
sins.' 3. Ransom, * Who gave himself a ransom 
for all.' * Even as. the Son of man came to give 
his life a ransom for manv.' 4. Return. * The 
ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to 
Zion.' 5. Reign. * He shall reign till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet.' 6. Subject * And 
when all things shall be subdued.' * Thou hast 
put all things in subjection under his feet.' 7. 
ReconcUe. * W ho hath given to us the ministry of 
reconciliation.' ' Reconciling the world unto him- 
self.' fik Know. 'AH shall know me from the least 
even unto the greatest. * All shall be taught o^ 
God.' 9. TufTi. ' All the ends of the World shall 
remember and turn unto the Lord.' 10. Bow. 
*Unto me every knee shall bow.' 'That at the 
nameof JesuSj eviery knee should bow.' Such are 
the words by which this work is described. The 
reader will observe too, the positive form of expres- 
sion. The inspired writers do not say m>ay be 
saved, but all shall he saved, thus showing that 
the work is certain of being accomplished ; that 
the result of God's government is unalterably fix- 
ed in his couniSels. 

Again. — It may be well to consider the compre- 
hensive expressions by which this work is taught. 

1. World. 'That taketh away th^e sin of the world.'- 

2. Whole world. ' But also for the sins 6f the whole 
world.' 3. All nations. ' In thy seed shall all na- 
tions be blessed.' 4. All kindred. ' All the kin- 
dreds of the nations shall worship before thee.' 
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6. All flesh. 'Thiat he might give eternal life to 
as many (all flesh) as thou hast given him.' 

6. Every tonffue. * Every tongue confess, that 
Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father.' 

7. All things. *0f the times of the restitu|:ion of 
all things.' 8. Every creature. *Evei;y creature 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and tinder 
the earth, and such as are in the sea^ and all that 
are in them, heard I saying, blessing, and honor, 
and glory, and power, be unto him that sitte^ 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and 
ever.' 9. All men. 'The free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life.' 10. Every one. 
*In turning away every one of you from his iniqiki- 
ties.' 11. The whole creation. 'Because the crea- 
ture itself alsoishall be delivered from the IxHidage 
of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. For we know that the whole 
creation groaneth, and travaileth in pain together 
until now.' 

Again. — Let us consider some of the reasons 
why this shall be donei 1. We are the property 
of God. ' All souls are mine; and mine are thine.' 

2. God is the Governor. /For the kingdom is the 
Lord's, and he is the Governor among the nations.' 

3. God wills it. * Who Svill have all men to be 
saved, and to come to a knowledge of the truth.' 

4. God has plirposed it. *For this purpose the 
Son of God was manifested, that he might desti^oy 
the works of the devil.' 5. God has promised it 
'Ask of me and I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession.' 6. Sin is not of God. 
.'For if this cbunsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought' T. Virtue is of God. If this 
work 'be of God, ye cannot overthrow it' 8. All 
fulness is in Christ 'It pleased the Father that 
in him should all fulness dwell' 9. Christ has all 
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power. 'All power in heaven and in earth is given 
him.' 10. Christ has all wisdom. ' He is made 
unto us wisdom, sanctification and redemption.' 

Again. — ^The Bible should be so explained as to 
harmonize with God's perfections. If this be done, 
it is impossible to deny that universal salvation is a 
scripture doctrine. We have room to consider only 
one text in connection with goodness, wisdom and 
power. 'And in this mountain shall the Lord of 
hosts make unto all people a feast of fat things, a 
feast of wines on the lees, of fat things full of 
marrow, of wines on the lees well refined.'* Here 
is a revelation of infinite goodness. Such a pro- 
vision is just what we should expect from this 
attribute ; for if infinite, it would not only make 
provision for all, but make ample provision. The 
next verses give a revelation of wisdom and power. 
Let us read : 'And he will destroy in this mountain 
the face of the covering cast over all people, and 
the vail that is spread over all nations. He will 
swallow up deaUi in victory; and the Lord God 
will wipe away tears from off all faces; and the 
rebuke of his people shall be taken away from off 
all the earth; for the Lord hath spoken it.' Here 
we have a revelation of wisdom and power. 
Goodness provides, wisdom plans, and power 
executes. And hence the prophet teaches, that all 
will partake of the feast for whom it was prepared. 
He teaches this in the same terms he teaches that 
it was prepared for all. God allows nothing to 
waste. True, he can create without exertion, but 
still, he will have nothing lost; and especially, 
when millions of his children are perishing for the 
want of what is wasted. Therefore, God has not 
only made provision, but he has devised the way 
and means to bestow it upon his children. 

* Isaiah xzv. 6. 

26 
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Thus, if the Bible be true, God Ms the Savior of 
all men.' 

9. All men will be saved, because such are the 
ties that bind mankind together, that it is impossi- 
ble for any to be happy, while they see a fellow 
being in excruciating misery. It will require but 
little argument to sustain this position ; we all have 
hearts full of tenderness and love; hearts which 
yearn at the sight of misery, and shudder at the 
thought of endless wo. It matters not what may 
be the character of those we see in wretchedness ; 
they may be thieves and robbers, murderers and 
pirates ; still our hearts bleed at every pore, when 
we see them suflFering the consequences of their 
transgressions. The child that wanders from home 
in the labyrinths of sin and folly, is still beloved 
by its mother; has still a place in her warmest 
affections, and is to her the same being, which in 
infancy she pressed to her bosom, and caressed 
with inexpressible delight. And think ye, that 
any child could be so far gone in wickedness, that 
the mother would have no desire to restore him ; 
that she would not use every effort, and make any 
sacrifice to bring him back? Every reader will 
answer no. And^et, there are those, who think, 
that God, the fountain of all that is kind and good 
in man, and whose goodness is a boundless ocean, 
while ours is a mere drop, will not restore his 
children, when he has the wisdom and power so 
to do ! But such an idea is directly opposed to 
our sympathetic nature. No stream can rise 
higher than the fountain; and as no man can be 
reconciled to endless suffering, it is the height of 
absurdity to say God will inflict it. 

It is our nature to rejoice with tho^e who rejoice, 
an^ to weep with those who weep. The more we 
have of the spirit of religion, the more we have of 
this christian sympathy. Hence when we are 
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{>er4cted in love, the sight of misery will be infi- 
nitely more painful than it now is. The mother 
who should see her son expiring upon the gallowsj 
would be far more miserable, than a stranger, 
because her love would be greater. Hence it is, 
that when God would express his aflFection for the 
world, he likens it to a mother's, and says — *Can 
a mother forget her sucking child, that she should 
not have compassion upon the son of her womb } 
Yea,' he replies, * she may forget, yet will I not 
forget thee, saith the Lord.' And yet, we are daily 
told that God will forget. 

A few years since, the prison at Auburn, N. Y. 
was discovered, at the hour of midnight, to be 
enveloped in flames. The citizens flew to the 
relief of the convicts; and among those who went, 
were the professors and students of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the place. The devouring element 
was raging with increasing fury, and it was soon 
perceived, that the prisoners must either be re- 
leased, or destroyed by the fire. Then of course 
was the time for human sympathy to assert its 
power ; then creeds and confessions of faith were 
forgotten, and instantly the cry was shouted by 
one of the professors, ' Let out the prisoners — let 
out the prisoners ;' and the same cry was echoed 
and re-echoed till every convict was released. And 
yet, these very men imagine, that when they shall 
be seated in a world of bliss, they can look down 
upon these same prisoners, and see them burning 
in a fire infinitely more dreadful than any of which 
we can conceive, and know that they are destined 
to remain in it forever and ever, and yet sing halle- 
lujah, and praise God for securing their damnation. 
Possibly they are sincere in such professions; but 
unless they become demons, they will again raise 
the cry — *Let out the prisoners — let out the pris- 
oners;' and this cry will be continued, until every 
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one shall be released. There cannot be rejoicing 
in heaven while one soul remains in hell. There 
might, it is true, be rest, but it would be such a 
rest as the shipwrecked father would experience, 
who, after being driven from cliflf to cliff by the 
dashing waves, is saved just in season to see a son 
sink into a watery grave ; or such a rest as the 
mother would experience, who is rescued from the 
devouring flames, just in season to see her loved 
infant perish in the greatest agony. But talk not 
of joy and rejoicing, while we know that one soul 
is in endless perdition. * Likewise, joy shall be in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persons, which need no 
repentance.'* Thus the conversion of sinners is 
an event that increases the joy of heaven. And 
will not its joy be full? Shall the notes of the 
redeemed be dull and faint f Shall hosannas 
languish on their immortal tongues? But we need 
not enlarge. The doctrine of universal salvation 
is God's truth. It is founded upon the rock of 
ages, and will stand forever. It is the doctrine of 
nature, reason and love. If God is the governor 
of the imiverse, it is true ; if he has infinite good- 
ness, wisdom and power, it is true; if the Bible is 
his revealed word, it is true. 

* Luke XV. 7, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

In speaking upon the resurrection of the dead, we 
should indulge in no speculations. Analogy and 
metaphysics can give us no light here. Our only 
source of information is the revealed word of God. 
We shall not, therefore, follow those writers, who 
have endeavored to prove it from nature ; and 
who have indulged in vain reasonings about the 
Way in which it will be accomplished. Our ap- 
peal will be to the Bible, and the Bible alone. 
The possibility of a resurrection none can doubt, 
who believe in the wisdom and power of God; and 
that he is the Father of the spirits of all flesh. 
The being that can create can raise from the dead. 
This he has done. Witness the resurrection of 
Lazarus ; the widow's son of Nain ; the saints that 
rose at the crucifixion, and the resurrection of 
Christ. In discussing this subject, there are two 
points, which claim our attention. 

I. The number to be raised. And 

II. The condition in the resurrection. 

That all mankind are to be raised, is a fact so 
distinctly and fully taught, that we marvel any 
should ever have called it in question. St. Paul 
has placed this beyond all doubt. In his first 
epistle to the Corinthians, he argues against the 
opinion, which it seems had been advanced by 
some of them, that mankind would not be raised."^ 

• ♦ See 1 Cor, xy. 
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And all the terms he employs show, most positive- 
ly, that he taught the resurrection of all. Hear 
him. * How say some among you, that there is 
no resurrection of the dead ?' * if so be that the 
dead rise not;' 'for if the dead rise not;' *by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead.' 
By dead, he means here all the dead ; all who have 
died or may die ; he means all men. Hence he 
says — * As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.' Thus the resurrection is just 
as extensive as the reign of death. This is evi- 
dent from the comparison. Even so — that is, cUl 
die, and (dl shall be made aUve. 

This leads us to ask, 

II. What will be man's condition in the resur- 
rection ? To answer this question, we must con- 
sider, 

1. That Christ is the first fruits from the dead.''^ 
He is called the first fruits, in allusion to the Jew- 
ish custom, of ofiering to the Lord a sheaf of the 
first fruits of the harvest. The figure teaches, that 
as the last fruit is of the same kind as the first, so 
man, when raised, shall be holy like the Savior. 
Hence, it is said — * If the first fruits be holy, the 
lump is also holy ; and if the root be holy, so are 
the branches.'! By the lump and branches all 
men are intended ; and therefore, as Jesus is risen, 
all mankind shall rise — ^rise to the same state of 
glory and blessedness, so that they shall ever be 
with the Lord. 

2i The resurrection is spoken of as a cause of 
hope; as something for which all should hope. 
Thus, we read — 'And have hope toward God 
which they themselves also allow, that there shall 
l>e a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and 
the unjust.'t Now if the unjust were to be rais^ 

* 1 Cor. XY. 20. t Rom. zi. 16. | Acts zziv. 15. 
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ed to a state of ceaseless wo, how could I^aul have 
hoped for their resurrection? We often expect 
evils, but never hope for them. Hope is a com- 
pound of desire and expectation ; and therefore, 
when it is said — * I have hope towards God,' &c. 
it means, I both desire and expect the resurrection 
of the unjust, as well as the just. But how would 
it be with you, reader f Look around upon society, 
and see the wretched condition of the unjust. 
Poor and forsaken, degraded and despised, slaves 
to their passions and vices, some wander about 
without rest or peace ; others drag out a wretched 
existence in a prison, or end their days upon a 
gallows. Now who can desire that such wretched 
beings should be raised to a state of misery, infi- 
nitely greater than any here endured 1 Who 
would not prefer to have them sleep on eternally in 
the darkness and unconsciouness of the grave? 
Remember, that our nearest connections may be 
among the unjust. How many a mother weeps 
over the waywardness of her daughter ; and how 
many a father is grieved by the folly of his son ? 
How many wives are broken-hearted, by the cru- 
elty and licentiousness of their husbands; and 
how many children are doomed to behold their 
parents prostrated and ruined by vice ? Now 
^ could they desire to see these unjust connections 
raised to miisery ? It is impossible ; and therefore, 
Paul must have bdieved the unjust would be rais- 
ed to glory. 

3. The resurrection is spoken of as a source of 
comfort to those who mourn the loss of their friends. 
Death is constantly preying upon the children 6f 
men. No age, class, or condition, is exempt from 
his malignant power. Not only the aged and the 
vicious are cut down, but those in the midst of their 
days and usefulness ; those in the morning of life, 
with the blossoms of promise clustering thickly 
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about them ; and those who have jnst opened their 
eyes upon this fair world, and smiled to behold its 
beauties. Death spares no age ; respects no rank, 
and pities no condition ; and, therefore, among tbe 
vast throng that crowd our world, few are found, 
who are not mourners, who are not weeping over 
the loss of some near and valued friend ! But the 
Apostle would not have us mourn like the heathen 
without hope ; he assures us that there is a resur- 
rection, that in the resurrection, we shall ever be 
with the Lord ; and therefore, we should comfort 
one another.* There is only one way in which 
mourners can be comforted ; and that is, by being 
assured that they will meet their friends again in 
a world where parting is unknown; where joy 
will be eternal and complete. To say that God 
will do all things right, only provokes the ques- 
tion, what will he do ? what is right 1 And if 
we are told, to make an endless separation be- 
tween friends, our hearts are not comforted; the 
cup which is presented to console us, contains the 
very dregs of bitterness and death! Therefore, 
the dead shall be raised to be ever with the Lord. 

4. The Savior says, in the resurrection we shall 
be equal to the angels; we shall be children of 
God being children of the resurrection. Angels 
are holy and happy; and we shall be equal to 
them. Angels are immortal, therefore, it is said, 
we shall die no more. All this will result from 
being children of the resurrection. It is this that 
makes us children of God ; children in the highest 
and most endearing sense ; not children such as we 
are here, — corrupt, wayward, and ignorant, but 
holy and glorious, children like those pure spirits 
that minister before his throne ! 

6. The resurrection introduces us into the king^ 

^ 1 Theis. IT. 18—18. 
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dom of endless blessedness. To show the Corin- 
thians the change which must be experienced in 
passing from this world into the resurrection, the 
Apostle said,— Flesh and blood could not inherit 
the kingdom of God ; neither could corruption en- 
ter it. Hence he says — * Behold, I show you a 
mystery ; we shall not all sleep, but we shall be 
changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trump ; for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be chsuiged. For this corruptible must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality.'* Here we see, that in being chang- 
ed from mortality to immortality ; from corruption 
to incorruption, we are introduced into the king- 
dom of God ; we are raised into heaven, the holy 
habitation of God. Thus every one that is raised, 
is raised into the kingdom of immortal glory. 

6. We shall all be equal in the resurrection. 
'As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.' Here is no distinction ; some are not 
made happy, and others miserable. Again — ' So 
also, is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in 
corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; it is sown 
in dishonor, it is raised in glory ; it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power ; it is sown a nat- 
ural body, it is raised a spiritual body. There is 
a riatural body, and there is a spiritual body.'f 
Thus all are alike ; all equally honorable, glorious 
and happy. We shall be equal to the angels ; and 
are not they all happy ? 

7. The resurrection is spoken of as a victory 
over death, the grave, and sin. In the resurrec- 
tion death will be destroyed ; we shall be incor- 
ruptible and immortal. Dr. Clarke has well said, 
' Death cannot be destroyed by there being simply 

• 1 Oor. zv. 61—68. t 1 Cor. zv. 42—44. 
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no farther death ; death can only be destroyed and 
annihilated by a general resurrection ; if there be 
no general resurrection, it is most evident that 
death will still retain his empire.' The same re- 
iharks will apply to the grave. We can only 
triumph over this by a resurrection. To stop the 
work of consigning to the grave, is no destruction 
of it — a general resurrection can alone destroy it. 

But this is not all. The resurrection is a victory 
over sin. * The sting of death is sin.' How true 
is this language of the apostle. What pains the 
heart like sin, when we are laid upon a dying bed? 
How does this sting goad those, who have given 
up their lives to iniquity ! Reader ! Virtue alone 
has power to disarm death of this sting. Death 
is to be destroyed. But how can this te, if some 
are to remain eternally under the dominion of its 
sting ? Besides, while we suflfer this sting, we are 
the subjects of the deepest sorrow ; but the apostle 
teaches that in the resurrection, there will be no 
sorrow. See his application of the following ex- 
pressive language. 'He will swallow up death in 
victory ; and the Lord God will wipe away tears 
from off all faces ; atid the rebuke of his people 
shall be taken away from off all the earth.'* To 
this St. Paul refers, when he says—* Then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is written — Death 
is swallowed up in victory.'^ Thus he applies the 
language of the prophet, *He will swallow up death 
in victory and the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from off all faces,' to the resurrection. But 
how can tears be wiped from all faces, if some are 
eternally under the dominion of sin ? Again. — It 
is evident that the resurrection is a victory over 
sin ; because when it takes place, Jesus will have 
subdued all his enemies. * Then Cometh the end, 

* iMiah xzv. a. t I Cor. zr. 64. 
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when he shall have (jlelivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father ; when he shall have put 
down all rule, and all authority and power. For 
he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet.* The subjection here spoken of is spir- 
itual. Christ's warfare is against sin. He only 
gains a victory over his enemy, when that enemy 
becomes his friend. Therefore, God is all in all, 
when they are thus subjected- 1 But could he be 
all in the soul filled with sin 1 * Thanks be to God 
that giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.' To what a victory does the ^.postle here 
refer ! Imagination in its most towering flight, 
can conceive of nothing so great. It is a victory 
over death; a victory over the grave; a victory 
over sin. It is a victory too, gained by the whole 
race of man; a triumph over every imaginable 
cause of human misery. 

Consider for a moment the ravages of death. 
See it enter the dwelling upon which the sun of 
peace is shining with unclouded splendor, and 
convert it into an abode of darkness and misery. 
See it lay its palsying hand upon the young man 
coining forward in life under circumstances of 
peculiar promise, and in a moment he is gone. 
Hear it issue its stern decrees, and lay in the 
darkness of the grave, monarchs and princes, 
statesmen and divines, parents and children. 
Throughout the whole earth he rules with uncon- 
trolled sway, hurrying one after another to the 
grave, with scarcely a moment's premonition. 

Death cannot only thus prostrate, but the grave 
to whijjh it consigns its subjects, holds them with 
an iroijt grasp in its cold embrace. Think of the 
countless millions of the great, the renowned, the 
honorable, the learned, and the good, now locked 

* 1 Cor. XY. 24. 26. t ^ Cor. xv. 28. 
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in this prison, yielding a silent obedience to its 
power. There lay together, cold and motionless, 
the rich and the poor; the conquered and the 
conqueror ; the grave and the gay. Now over 
this we gain the victory, through the resurrec- 
tion ; so that when clothed with immortality we 
can exultingly shout, thanksHbe to God that giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jfesus Christ. 

Consider also the nature, extent and ravages of 
sin. Its reign has ever been universal. All men^ 
in all parts of the world, civilized and uncivilized; 
all men of all ranks, high, low, rich, poor, ignorant 
and learned, have been subjected to its power. 
Throughout the whole broad earth, no bright and 
sunny spot has been found free from its ravages 
and violence. Even the lands of perpetual springy 
of soft and balmy air, where the nipping frosts and 
chilling winds of winter are unknown, are loaded 
with its poisonous fruits. It is a plant which 
grows in all climes and seasons ; which flourishes 
upon the mountain and in the valley, in storm and 
in sunshine. Not only so — it is mighty in strength. 
It sweeps over the world like a tornado, levelling 
with the dust all the barriers of human wisdom 
and strength. The mightiest minds of earth have 
been prostrated by its malignant power; armies 
marching forth in all the pride of military pomp 
and splendor, and before which kingdoms have 
crumbled, republics bowed in servile submission, 
and the world itself trembled in fear, have been 
cut down by the vengeance of its arm. Cunning 
and strength, malignity and cruelty, constitute the 
nature of this great enemy of man. What a tri- 
imiph then, will be a victory over sin ! What a 
cause of gratitude and thanksgiving to God ! 

Such is the triumph of the resurrection. Who 
can conceive of a victory to be compared with 
this ? When an army fighting in defence of free- 



dam and life is triumphant, its friends are filled 
wifli jay 5 bjat their joy js mingled with sorrow, for 
fliey reflect on the widows and orphans that are 
made ; on the groans and agonies of those bleeding 
and dying upon the field of battle. In the victory 
of the resurrection, th^ere is Ao cause of regret. 
This is a victory in which a world is redeemed and 
saved; in which all men triumph over every cause 
of hunian misery and grief! *0 death, where is 
thy sting? O p-ave, where is thy victory ?* It 
has been said, that the imagination of the poet 
neyer conceived a more beautiful^^gure, than the 
dove returning to Ararat with the olive branch of 
peace, gazing down upon her own shadow, and 
listening to 3ie music caused by her own wings, 
as she passed over the sitill,;^ solitary and mea;sure* 
less waters; but if that exceeds thfese in beauty, 
these exceed that in importsmce; for while the one 
teaches the salvation of Noah and his family, the 
others teach the salvation of a world, and their 
eternal triumph over all evil. 



V 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TrtE UTILITY OF PREACHING. 

The inspired writers uniformly attach tfie highest 
importance to preaching. ^Go,' says the^avior, 
4nto all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.' And his Apostle says, 'Necessity is laid 
upon me ; yea, wo is unto me, if I preach not the 
gospel.* But many can see no* reason why such 
worth is stamped upon the ministry, if sinners are 
not exposed to endless wo, and their endless salta- 
tion does not depend upon preaching. They can 
see no evil in sin, only because it exposes to infi- 
nite pain ; and no good in virtue, only as it gives 
a passport to glory. Were it not for these conse- 
quences, vice, they say, would be better than 
virtue. Hence we are so oft^n asked, Why we 
support the ministry. So far as this objection 
relates to virtue and vice, it has already been 
answered; for we have shown that virtue is heaven, 
and vice hell.* But this is not enough; it is 
necessary that we should point out the ways in 
which it benefits. This we will do. And, 

1. We are indebted to preaching fot the support 
of the marriage covenant, which was instituted 
immediately after the creation of the first -pair. 
' Therefore, shall a man leave^ his father and 
mother, arid shall cleave unto his wife; and they 
shall be one flesh.'f This covenant had the special 
sanction of the Savior. 'What, therefore, God 

* Seje chap. ziii. f Oen. ii. 24. 
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hath joined together, let no maa put asunder.'^ 
Those united in marriage are joined by. God, 
because he established the marriage covenant. 
Man, then^ should not interfere with an arrange- 
ment made by the all- wise Creator. And yet, 
no. sooner is the gospel rejected, than we see an 
opea and unblushing hostility commenced against 
this covenant. ' It is detrimental to happiness ; it 
is arbitrary,' say the advocates of infidelity.f 
They would have no law relating to marriage, but 
fancy, caprice or paission. But to see the conse*- 
quence of destroying the marriage law, look at 
France. /Soon after the revolution commenced, a 
law, permitting divorces, was passed by the na- 
tional assembly ; and in less than three months 
from its date, tiearly as many divorces as mar- 
riages were registered in the city of Paris. In the 
whole kingdom, within the space of eighteen 
months, upwards of twenty thousand divorces 
were effected, and the nation sunk into a moral 
degradation, from the effects of which, it has not 
yet recovered.' This shows wjiat would be the 
consequence, if the law of union were not made 
permanent; if 'divorces were granted on tha 
ground of unsuitableness of temper, or occasional 
jars.' But if such would be the eflfect of a law 
hke this, what would be the effect of carrying out 
infidelity, and abolishing the marriage covenant 
entirely ? How soon would all society lie de- 
stroyed, and universal licentiousness prevail! How 
soon would woman sink to the awful degradation 
from which^ she has been redeemed by the gospel ! 
Will you say then, preaching is useless, when it is 
the only means, of preserving the sanctity of the 
marriage covenant ? 

♦ Matt. xix. 6. 

t Faony Wright, now Darusmont, openly opposed the 
marriage covenant, in her first lectures in this country. 
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2. Consider the importance of having children 
reUgiously educated. Surrounded by sin, exposed 
to ail its influences, they will inevitably become 
wicked, unless guarded in the most scrupulous 
manner, and every exertion is made to train them 
to habits of virtue. Leave them to the influences 
of the world, and we can have no reason to hope 
that they will be virtuous, useful or happy, but 
must look forward with the painful conviction to 
the time, when with a perverted moral sentiment, 
and a reckless disregard of the divine law, they 
will revel constantly in crime. Suppose now that 
all of the risine generation were thus neglected, 
how dark and Jarful would be the cloud hanging 
over this nation ! What confidence could we have 
in the prosperity and happiness of a nation, com- 
posed of those who njeither fear God nor reverence 
his laws? But take away the ministry; let its 
instructing, warning, pleading voice be no longer 
heard, and the religious culture of our children 
would certainly be- neglected. Parents would be 
ungodly. They would not read and explain the 
Bible to their children; they would not teach them 
to revere^ce the Sabbath, the name of God and his 
sacred institutions; they would not obey the com- 
mand of Moses, to teach them the doctrines and 
statutes of God when they rise up, and when .they 
lay down; when they come in and when they 
go out ; they would not oppose their inclinations to 
vice and irreligion; they would not train them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. The 
Sabbath would be despised ; the Bible forgotten ; 
the temple of worship demolished, and a righteous 
God mocked. Sabbath schools, those nurseries of 
piety, where so many holy influences are brought to 
bear upon the tender mind, would all be destroyed. 
True, Christianity might linger in the bosoms of its 
most devoted friendis; but deprived of its chief 
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means .of success, and its chief engine of power, 
its influence would be feeble, and aU its efforts to 
train children for God unavailing. Our hope, 
therefore, is in the ministry. 

3. The ministry is essential to the support^of our 
free government. There is no knowledge so im- 
irtant to legislators as a knowledge of God and 
kis laws. This will teach them the true theory of 
government ; cause them to see tha,t all men have 
the same natural rights, and ought to have an 
equal voice in making laws, and constituting the 
reignmg power. God, in all his laws, seeks the 
highest good of his children.. We never see him 
dooming one to servitude, ^nd exalting another to 
honor; disposing of individuals, xjities and nations, 
without any regard to their rinterests or abstract 
rights. Justice and goodness characterise all his 
dealings. Hence those legislators who choose God 
for their pattern, and copy after his laws, will have 
a sur,e guide. Our government was formed after 
the model of God's, so that we have not only the 
best government under heaven, but we have the 
true theory of government ; and were it only carr 
ried out according to its foundation principles, 
liberty would be secured to all, and all would be 
treated with equal favor. 

Again. — Preaching supports government by 
teaching a proper respect for the constituted au- 
thorities. The powers thstt be, are ordained of 
God; and, therefore, their laws, even though unjust 
and tyrannical, are not to be rudely assailed or 
contemptuously broken.- A: real christian, under 
a free government, can never be found in the ranks 
of rioters and lynchers, knowing -that he who thus 
tramples upon law, strikes a death blow at the 
liberties of our country. The way to correct 
abuses is to spread knowledge, and remove, by the 
appointed provisions of the law,, those who have 

26* 
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made these abuses. Tins is the nnifarm doctrine 
of the New Testament 

Again. — ^Pjreaching supports govenunent by- 
qualifying men to administer it. No one is so well 
qualified to fill an important and responsible office 
as a good christian. Faithful to his trust, he will 
not abuse the confidence reposed in him. A lover 
of justice, he will wrong no man. Clothed with 
dignity, he will command the respect of all who 
know him. Guided by the eternal law of his 
Maker, he will be above the ' dictates of imsancti- 
fied ambition, party feeling or state chicanery.' 
Men of this character should fill our courts of 
judicature ; f(Mr if the fountains of justice are im- 
pure, the guilty may go unpimished, and the 
innocent be condemned. The christian judge, 
therefore, is the security of the good, and the terror 
of the wicked. He can neither be tempted by a 
bribe, nor blinded by self-interest ; his aim, and his 
only aim, is righteousness. 

Again. — ^Preaching supports government by ren- 
dering the people capable of self-government. Of 
how many nations has sin been the downfall. Why 
were Sodom, Gomorrah, Nineveh, Babylon and 
Jerusalem destroyed ? Nations may be -blessed 
with all the . means of wealth ; they may boast of 
the extent of their country, the beauty and gran- 
deur of their cities, and the discipline of their ar- 
mies; their forts may be impregnable, and their 
fleets victorious ; they may have schools^ and col- 
leges that shall send forth men eminently qualified 
for every station in life ; but let them forsake the 
arts, trade and husbandry ; let them give them- 
selves up to luxury, feasting a(nd drunkenness, and 
they must inevitably go to ruin. Take away a 
nation's honor, justice and virtue, and you take 
away all that can hold it together; you break 
down the great pillars on which it rests ; you take 
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the heart from the body , and leave it without any 
of that internal structure necessary to life. Much 
is said about our elorious constitution. True, it 
is glorious ; but still it is no guarantee of our per- 
petual liberty and independence. The constitu- 
tion in the hands of those who have no regard for 
its priilciples, who are ripe for riot and licentious- 
ness, is no more than the Bible in the hands of the 
infidel. All, therefore, depends upon keeping the 
people virtuous* Should the day ever come, when 
religion should be driven from our country, her 
laws scorned, her virtues despised and her instruc- 
tions set at nought, our governtnent could not sur- 
vive another year ; the constitution then would be 
a ' mere rope of sand.' All, under God, therefore, 
depends upon preaching. And hence, if we wish 
to have our government stand forever in all the 
permanency of wisdom, virtue and truth, we must 
support faithfully the ministry of Christ. 

4. The ministry is the only means of saving the 
w'orld from the horrors of idolatry. Infidels, I 
know, boast much about the light of nature; and 
yet, it is a fact, p-oved by all history, that a peo- 
ple without a tevelation are- sure of becoming idol- 
aters. If any doubt thfe, let them show why 
idolatry has reigned over every portion of the 
earth, not enlightened by a revelation from God. 
I will not deny that Mature reveals a God, that 
there is an essential and immutable distinction be- 
tween virtue and vice ; but I deny that the les- 
sons of nature have ever kept people from idola- 
try or vice. Hence it is certain, that if we abolish 
the gospel, we should become enveloped in all the 
darkness of idolatry ; we ishould forsake the Wor- 
ship of God, and bow befbre reptiles, beasts and 
birds; we should sacrifice our phildren on the 
altars of superstition to appease the wrath of our 
deities ; widows would bum themselves on the fune- 
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ral piles of their husbands ; we should torture the 
body for the good of the soul ; we should adore 
lewd and drunken gods, and support our temples 
of worship by prostitution. We might not live to 
see these evils ; but the moment Christianity should 
be taken away, that moment our nation would be* 
gin its downward career, and its light and glory 
begin to give place to darkness and shame. 

6. We shall see the utility of preaching by con- 
sidering some of the evils which it seeks to destroy. 
Look for instance at profaneness. There are three 
kinds of profane swearers. 1. Those who think 
it gentlemanly. These include many of the vul- 
gar ; some who are truly gentlemanly in their man- 
ners, and many of those characterised by pertness 
and a showy dress. Gentlemen swearers often 
vie with each other in the use of their horrid and 
heart chilling oaths. 2. Those whoBwear in a fit 
of passion. There are many that never profane 
the name of God, except when angry ; and then 
to hear their oaths, one would suppose they were 
educated among pirates. They can hardly find 
terms sufficiently blasphemous to give vent to their 
fury. 3. Those who swear from habit. There 
are many of this class. They acquired the habit 
when young, and perhaps of their own fathers, 
whose examples should have taught them to pray. 
Such tell us, they mean no harm; they speak be- 
fore they think; they should be glad to reform. 
But if sincere in this, if they desire to reform, Why 
do they continue the sinful practice? 

Now against all these kinds of profaneness, preach- 
ing lifts up its stern voice.of rebuke. It says in the 
strong commands of the Bible-^*Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain, for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his 
name in vain.' ^ Swear not at all.' Profaneness 
is contrary to every principle of the gospel. True, 
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it doesr not injure Goctj for^ nothing vre do can 
either injure or benefit him; but it injures us; it 
produces an irreverence for the divine law, and the 
divine name. Whenwe hear a man spoken of in 
cdtntemptuous language, it lessen^ our esteem for 
his character, and injures him in our estim^ation. 
So profane swearing lowers God in bur estimation, 
Itods us to despise his law, and thus undermines 
the foundation of all virtue; -for, destroy all rever- 
ence for God and his law, and you destroy all 
virtue. . Let profaneness universally prevail, and 
there could be no society ; ' the very name of reli- 
gion would be blotted out from the earth.; its forms 
abolished, its sanctionsdisregard^d, its laws viola- 
ted, virtue and piety annihilated, the flood gates 
of every evil burst open, and n^oral order entirely 
subverted.' Hence every friend of human good, 
should oppose profaneness.* k . 

Again. — Lying is an evil which preaching seeks 
to destroy. The highest importance is attached to 
truth by all the inspired writers. God hateth a 
lyinglip ; it is an abomination to him. Truth is 
mentioned as one of the- characteristics of God. 
* He is a God of truth.' To see why such impor- 
tance* is attached to truth, we have only to consid- 
er, that most of what we learn is from the lips of 
our associates, and the instructions of their pen. 
Destroy, therefore, our confidence in their conimu- 

* What is tnore horrid than a profane oath? What more 
unnatural ? I have eVen heard the profane reprove the pr<>- 
fane ! A bitter and vulgar enemy of Universalism has said— 
Univet'salists are not sincere, for when angry, thy swear or- 
thodox oaths. If Satan will reprove sinners, let them listen. 
LH any professed Universalist, therefore, guilty of profane- 
ness, take this rebuke to himself. If he has renounced the or- 
thodox creed, let him cease from using Orthodox oaths. Let 
08 all speak our own language — the language of our own 
creed. Then our lips will no longer be polluted by profane- 
ness. 
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nications; make' us believe that all we hear and 
read is false, and we could have no guides or as- 
sociates. We should know indeed, that the sup 
pours its light upon the world ; that the vital air 
invigorates the body, and that th^ earth gives seed 
to the. sower and bread to the eater ; but this would 
be the full exteiit of our confidence and bliss; We 
could have ho enjoyment in listening to professions 
of friendship^ to oflfers of love, or tales of piety. 
We could have no satisfaction in reading the pages 
of history, or. perusing the volume of inspiratioiu 
Wecould cherish no hopes of heaven, no anticipa- 
tions of endless glory ; because all confid^ice in 
the language of man would be gone.=^ This shows 
then, the necessity of truth, and what, an evil ly- 
ing is. And yet in how many ways do we contri- 
bute to the growth of this evil ! In trade, in the 
common transactions of life, how do we prevari- 
cate and deceive! But in all this, we take a 
course which leads to the destruction of all society; 
and which, therefore, must be bad. Now preach- 
ing aims to make all speak the truth; and were its 
ends fully answered, cQufidence would reign in all 
hearts ; * and a lustre and cheerfulness would be dif- 
fused over the face of the moral world, like the 
mild radiance of the morning after a dark, and 
tempestuous night. Confidence would be restored 
thrpughout every department of social life ; jeal- 
ousy, suspicion and distrust, would no longer 
wrankle in the human breast, and unfeigned affec- 
tion, fidelity and friendship, would unite the whole 
brotherhood of mankind. Society would move on 
with a beautiful simplicity, harmony and smooth- 
ness in all its transactions. Litigations woiild cease ; 
numberless cares and anxieties would vanish,' and 

* gee Dick's Philosophy of Religion. 
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the tribunals of justice would be purified from 
sophistry and deceit.' 

We give the two foregoing evils as a specimen 
of those which preaching seeks to destroy. We 
should be glad to consider injustice, slander, tale- 
bearing, filthy* communications, licentiousness, 
wi^th many others, but our limits forbid. To see 
tlieir evil, however, you have only to consider them 
universal, and then you will understand how 
they lead to the destruction of society. Just as far, 
therefore, as pteaching tends to destroy these, it 
gives Security and happiness to man, and pro- 
motes order and peace in the world. Preaching 
then, is indispensable to the existence of society. 

6. We shall see the utility of preaching by con- 
sidering, that hu^lan life is a journey. All along 
on this journey, there are intersecting paths, lead- 
ing off into the ways of sin and folly. Preaching 
sets up way-marks to guard from being led astray; 
it places watchtneli at every intersecting road to 
guide us aright; and it even sends along ccmipan- 
ions to cheer and guard and aid us on our way. 
Hence we read^ — 'Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my path.' Suppose, reader, 
you have a long and dangerous journey to take, 
would you say an experienced, faithful guide and 
guard, would be wholly useless? Suppose that 
all who take this guide and guard perform the 
journey with pleasure and entire safety ; but that 
all who do not, meet with disasters and ruin; 
would you not then admit his importance ? Well, 
all who listen to the instructions of the gospel, go 
through the journey with safety; while those who 
do not, wander from their path, and meet with in- 
numerable difiiculties. Religion has led thousands 
and thousands through life in perfect security. 
Among the millions she has guided^ none have 
been involved in diflScuUy ; none have found her 
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path unpleasant ^e is not only a way-mark 
which directs in the right path ; but a pillar of a 
cloud by day, and a piUar of fire by night Who, 
Aen, will dispute the utility of preaching ? . 

7. The figures employed to represent the duty 
of a minister, show the utility of the ministry. 
Take, for instajice, the coipmand, * Fe^ my lambs.' 
Now, for what has God provided temporal food? 
Is it not for the comfort of his children here ; that 
they may enjoy life, and have strength to perform 
its duties 1 For the same reason^ then, he provides 
spiritual food; he does it, that we may be haj^y 
in life, and have spiritual strength to perform our 
duties. Thus the kingdom of grace furnishes food 
for the inner man, the same as the kingdom of na- 
ture fot the outer man. Hence the gospel is called 
the 'bread of God, and the water of life. And 
hence it is said to lead in green pastures, beside the 
still waters. What more striking and beautiful fig- 
ures could be employed to represent the value of 
the ministry? . 

8. That preaehing is necessary, will be evident 
when we consider that it communicates God's 
truth. God has revealed no^thith, that has i^t an 
important bearing upon pur interests in life. Con- 
sider that truth makes us acquainted with God. 
Now, to be acquainted with good men, tends to 
mould us into their image. What, then, must be 
the efiect of knowing God, who is infinite in good- 
ness, and the 'standard of unspotted perfection '? 
Wiii it not change us imperceptibly into his image.^ 
And what can be a greater good than a moral 
likeness to our Maker ? -Again.— Truth inspires us 
with hope in the hour of adversity. There are 
many events in life, which are dark and niysteri- 
ous. Sickness, disappointment, loss of friends, are 
the portion of all. Now, wjiile ignorant of the 
truth, all these events seem like the workings of 
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trance. But when enlightened by the truth, we 
see them all working for good, so that beyond the 
clouds which hang over us, and the darkness which 
surrounds us, we behold sunny regions of bliss, 
where all is life, light and joy, just as we behold 
the sun gilding the distant mountain tops, as we 
look across the dark and rolling billows. Again. — 
Truth brings life and immortality to light." The 
prospect of Moses, when he ascended Moimt Nebo 
to die, was magnificent beyond description. The 
land of promise spread out its romantic landscape 
at his feet, and he gazed upon its 'deep valleys 
and forest covered hills ;' upon its * rich plains and 
pastures ;' its ' palm trees and rose gardens.' But 
what was this compared with a view of that heav- 
ly land, flowing with milk and honey, where the 
sun of peace forever shines, and the waters oP 
salvation forever flow ? Thus preaching reveals 
our heavenly inheritance, and fills us with hope as 
we go down to the grave. It gives us a foretaste 
of heaven. We have it in the peaceful influence 
of virtue ; the sweets of devotion ; the joys of 
hope, and the pleasures of love. 

Finally, Christianity is perfect, and in all things 
adapted to our nature. Now, just as much as we 
enhance the excellency of the gospel, do we in- 
crease the necessity of having it preached. The 
better the medicine, the greater the necessity for 
having it administered ; the more useful the sci- 
ence, the more the necessity of having it taught; 
the more perfect the laws, the greater the impor* 
tance of having them obeyed. AH, therefore, who 
say preaching is useless, say that Christianity is 
not adapted to our condition and wants. And who 
but an infidel dare say this f 
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CHAPTER XX. 

REPENTANCB. 

Repentance is a subject which first claims the at- 
tention of every christian teacher ; and has ever 
been the constant theme of all the inspired teach- 
ers. It was proclaimed immediately after the 
transgression ; it was announced in the thundering 
voice of Sinai, and it dropped with peculiar energy 
from the hallowed lips of the Prophets, the Savior 
and the Apostles. All the divine communications 
which have been made to the world ; all the de- 
scriptions given of God and the Savior, of virtue 
and vice, have been designed to lead men to re- 
pentance. And while we continue sinful ; while 
we have appetites and passions, this call to re- 
pentance must be continued. 

But what is repentance 1 What is the change 
required? In answering this question, let us con- 
sider — -• 

1. The words rendered repent. There are two 
of these.* One signifies reformation, and the other 

* The words are, f^ravotn and jUfiTor/UfAO/uai. Doctor 
Campbell says : < It has been observed by some, and I 
think with reason, that the former denotes properly a change 
to the better ; the latter barely a change, whether it be to 
the better or to the worse ; that the former marks a change 
of mind that is durable, and productive of consequences ; the 
latter expresses only a present uneasy feeling of regret or 
sorrow for what is done without regara either to duration or 
to effects ; in fine, that the first may properly be translated 
into English, / reform; the second, Ir^nt, in the familiar 
acceptation of the word.' 
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merely a change without fixing its character. For 
this reason, it has been thought that meianoeo 
should be rendered reform. Thus : * Reform ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.' According 
to this, repentance is reformation. Hence we infer 
that it is something more than sorrow. ' Godly 
sorrow worketh repentance to salvation, not to be 
repented of.' We ought to be careful, and' distin- 
guish between sorrow and repentance ; for a man 
may shed over his transgressions the scalding tears 
of bitter regret, and still pursue his sinful course. 
' Godly sorrow worketh repentance.' Sorrow pre- 
cedes repentance ; for no man will truly reform, 
till he feels his sins, and the necessity of turning 
from them. Again. — ^Repentance is not simply 
confession of sin. Some fancy if they openly con- 
fess their wrong, that they are new cres^tures ; but 
a man may^continue to sin and confess all his 
days, and grow no better. Again. — Repentance is 
not a- rapturous feeling, a feverish excitement. It 
is generally thought that if we are greatly terri- 
fied, and become powerfully moved by affecting 
descriptions of death and hell, or the arts and 
tricks of a preacher, we are actually regenerated ; 
and especially if hope succeeds this state of agony. 
But to see the error of this, you have only to con- 
sider, that thousands who are thus wrought upon, 
are not made more just, honest or kind,, but con- 
tinue to live in the practice of the worst vices of 
the earth. I do not say such excitements are evi- 
dences of wickedness; I only say, they are no 
evidences of goodness. Repentance, therefore, is 
reformation ; turning from sin to holiness. 

2. We can ascertain the nature of repentance by 
the manner in which it was preached. Thus John 
the Baptist said : ' Repent, [reform] fior the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.' But this was not all ; 
he proceeded to point out the various vices of those 
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he addressed ; and so spirit-stirring were his in- 
structions and rebukes, that the people came 
desiring to know what they must do. First came 
the self-righteous Pharisees, saying, What shall 
we do? Now they were uncharitable and oppres- 
sive ; , they had no sympathy with the poor and 
needy ; with the widow and the orphan ; but they 
would wring drops from their pittance, to increase 
their own abundance. Hence he said to them, 
just as we should say — * He that hath two coats, 
let him impart to him that hath none ; and he that 
hath meat, let him do likewise.'* Next came the 
Publicans, saying, What shall we do 7 Now these 
were the tax gatherers, who collected of the Jews 
what they paid into the Roman treasury ; and who 
were in the habit of using their office for the pur^ 
pose of unlawful gain. Hence he says-^* Exact 
no more than that which is appointed you.' Next 
came the soldiers, saying, ' And what shall we 
do .^' Living an idle life, and being poorly com- 
pensated for their services, they would naturally 
be restless and discontented, and fall into frequent 
disputes and contentions. Hence he says — *Do 
violence to no man ; neither accuse any falsely, 
and be content with your wages.' Now, if re- 

Jentance were a change of nature, why did not 
ohn direct his labors to change the nature ; why 
simply seek to rectify the errors of the people ; to 
give to the covetous a heart of charity ; to the tax 
gatherers a principle of honesty, and to the soldiers 
a spirit of contentment and peace ? The Savior 
commenced his ministry in the same language used 
by John. But he did not stop here. Whoever will 
read his inimitable sermon on the Mount, or any 
of his discourses, will find him faithfully exposing 
sin, and incijlcating virtue. Now, doing this, was 

* Luke ill. 7-14« 
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preaching repentance. Many suppose repentance 
is not preached, except there is a constant repeti- 
• tion of the word. Hence sermons designed to point 
out the ruinous effects of vice, and the excellency 
of virtue ; and, therefore, the necessity of turning 
to God, are often condemned as not calling sinners 
to repentance, when their whole object is to con- 
vert them from the error of their ways. Such 
must condemn our Savior's sermon on the Mount; 
for that does not contain the word repent, though 
it is all about repentance, and designed to redeem 
man from sin. Therefore, to repent is to reform. 
3. We can ascertain the nature of repentance, 
by the figures chosen to illustrate it. Before in- 
troducing these, it may be well to observe, that 
repentance is commonly supposed to be a total 
change of our nature; and that before it takes 
place, it is thought we are totally corrupt, and are 
incapable of doing, thinking or wishing any good; 
that even a prayer to be converted is a sin suffi- 
cient to damn us eternally ! Now do the figures 
used to illustrate repentance justify this idea? 
Take first, the figure, washing. * Wash away thy 
sins.' * Ye are washed.' ^ That w;ashed us from 
our sins in his blood.' Now this figure presupposes 
something naturally good in man, c^therwise there 
is nothing to be cleansed ; h^ is like the garment 
that has become a complete mass of filth. Besides, 
there is no change in the nature of a garment 
by the process of washing. We cannot convert 
an article into another kind of material. So in 
repentance. There is no change of nature; only a 
change of character. It is cleansing the heart, 
rectifying the powers. 

Refining is another figure. ' He is like a refiner's 
fire.' ^ He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of 
silver.' Take a piece of ore, that is all alloy, and 
when refined nothing remains. This figure, then, 

27* 
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presupposes, that man has naturally good powers, 
which are capable of being restored to their proper 
use, just as refining separates the dross from the 
pure metal. Hence repentance is not a total 
change; neither is it a change of nature; for the 
ore experiences no change in its nature by being 
refined. We cannot take iron ore, and change it 
to silver or gold ;• for if we could, all would turn 
refiners. Thus rep^itance is simply purifying the 
heart — changing our moral character. 

We will do all that is right here; we will appeal 
to those who profess to have experienced a total 
change of nature. They tell us they have to 
watch, and pray, and take heed to their steps, lest 
they fall away. But would it be so, if they had 
received new natures? Do we not see the old 
nature constantly acting itself out in envy, jeal- 
ousy, unkindness, overreaching, fraud, and injus* 
tice? Change of nature! We have all under- 
standings which can take cognizance of truths ; 
consciences which can apply them ; affecticms 
which are capable of becoming interested in them, 
and wills whioh can be subject to them.* These 
capacities constitute us human beings ; they com- 
pose whatis meant by our nature; and hence it is 
fts fallacious to say, our natures must be changed, 
as to say, our physical powers must be changed. 
True, the understanding may be darkened, the 
consci^oe seared, the affections deadened, and the 
will obstinate; but all this does not alter our 
nature. We know this from the fact, that we are 
capable of loving^ our friends, and exercising the 
liveliest emotions of gratitude^ How pure is the 
attachment which children feel for their parents. 
It is as far removed from every thing unholy, as 
the heavens from the earth. Well— Love to our 

* See Ware aa the formation of the chrifltian Qharact«r% 
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heavenly Father, is the same in nature, as love to 
an earthly father. Obedience to one is the same in 
nature, as obedience to the other. If not, why do 
the Scriptures choose the former to represent the 
latter ? The diflFerence then, between the penitent 
and impenitent, is not in their natures, but in their 
principles and motives.* This accounts for the 
warnings, and exhortations given to the penitent. 
Unless they are watchful, prayerful, and punctual 
in using all the means of grace, they are liable to 
fall from grace; their love will wax cold; sin will 
overpower their religion. 

But here I shall be asked, how these views can 
be reconciled with such expressions as the fol* 
lowing — *A new heart' — *new creature' — 'bom 
again?'! We shall be assisted in answering this 
question, by considering, that we are commanded 
to make to ourselves a new heart.:): This we are 

* In Matt, zviii. 3. Jesus says — < Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.* In the next verse he says — * Whosoever, 
therefore, shall humble himself as this little child, the same is 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.' Thus conversion 
consisted in becoming humble. Pride and ambition were the 
sins here spoken of. Hence when a proud man becomes 
humble, and feels his dependance, he is converted. This 
proves that conversion is a' change of feeling and desire. 

t The phrase * born again ' may ^ave allusion to the opin- 
ion entertained by the Jews, that as the natural descendants 
of Abraham, they were entitled to the blessings of the Mes* 
slab's kingdom. John refers to this in Luke iii. 8. To the 
same St. John refers i. 18. where he says, as it should be 
rendered, * which were born not of any particular race,' &c. 
< Therefore, Jesus said to Nicodemus,ye must be bom again;* 
that is, you, being a Jew, will avail nothing ; you must be 
changed as well as theOentiles. But he asked, how can this 
be ? (See John iii. 4.) To which Jesus replied, you must be 
born of water and of the spirit ; that is, be baptized as a 
proselyte to a new religion, and be made anew by its spirit 
and doctrines, 

t Ezek. zviii. 81 « 
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to do, by casting away our transgressions, and 
turning to God.^ Hence a new heart is a new 
principle of action; new feelings and desires. 
Indeed, what in some places is called putting cm 
the new man; being created anew, is in others 
called ceasing to do evil; learning to dp well; 
breaking off from our sins by righteousness, and 
our transgressions by turning imto the Lord. This 
is a new creation, because the man has new prin^ 
ciples of action; new desires and hopes, and a new 
character. It is sometimes called quickened by 
the spirit ; raised from the dead ; coming forth to 
Ufe ; coming up out of the grave. It is passing 
from a state of sin, to a state of virtue.f 

According to these views, repentance is turning 
from our vices. The intemperate repent, when 
they Tbecome temperate; the dishonest, when they 
act upon correct principles; the gamblers, when 
they leave their pernicious pursuit ; and the pro- 
fane, when they learn to reverence God. Such a 
change will be internal, as well as external. The 
heart is the seat of action ; and while the heart is 
set on evil, 'the life will be unholy. Hence we 
have said that godly sorrow precedes repentance. 
A man must feel himself to be a sinner, or he will 
not turn to God for help. We would be the last 
to deny that repentance is an internal work. The 
only acceptable obedience is that whieh springs 
from an honest heart. 

This explanation of repentance must be correct, 
because we are commanded to repent. This com- 
mand is found on almost every page of the Bible. 
But is God unreasonable ? Would he require im- 
possibilities of his children ? Would he call upon 
them to make to themselves new hearts, if conver- 
sion was a change of nature, and a change which 

* Ezek. zviii. 27. 81. f John v. 21—30. 
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can only be produced by the irresistible operation 
of the Holy Spirit ? Cstn we suppose there is any- 
thing miraculous in the work of conversion ; that 
there is any supernatural influence exerted ? The 
Bible says—' Being born again ; not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God, 
which liveth and abideth forever.'* Here the 
new birth is ascribed to the word. In the verse 
preceding, it is ascribed to man. He is said to 
have purified his soul, in obeying the truth, through 
the spirit. There is. no contradiction here. The 
word is said to do, what we do, when we follow 
its instructions, and are inspired by its hopes. So 
God is said to beget us unto a lively hope ; but he 
does it through the resurrection.f Again—* Of his 
own will begat he us, with the word of truth.J. 
Thus we are converted by the word of God. This 
points out our sins, and directs us in the way of 
duty. This, therefore, converts us ; or by this 
we convert ourselves. If there is any seeming 
contradiction in this, it will be explained by the 
following — ' Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.'[| Here, both God and 
men are said to build the house ; and such is the 
case when the builders are governed by religious 

{principles, and a desire to advance God's truth, 
n the same sense, they convert themselves, when 
God converts them by his word. Now all these 
passages contradict the idea of a supernatural in- 
nuence. Indeed, the word contains all that it is 
necessary for us to know; and why should God 
work miracles to teach us more ? Is not the age 
of miracles past? Has God given any assurance 
of continuing his miraculous aid, till the end. of; 
time ? Do you say the word of itself is powerless ; 

* 1 Fetor i. 28. t 1 Peter i. 8. t James i, ICU 

II Paal. cuTii, 1, 
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I answer, such is not the case ; for the Apostle 
says, it is able to save the soul,^ and that it is 
quick and powerful, sharper than any two edg^ 
sword.t Ii a supernatural influence is ' exerted, 
why is there such a difference of opinion among 
those who have experienced it ? Why are some of 
one faith, and some of another? Why too are so 
many deceived with regard to that influence? 
Why do many who suppose they have felt it, so 
soon fall back again into the world? Why in 
some is it attended with shouting and. jumping, 
and in others without any such extravagance ?:|: 

Thus we are converted in the same way we are 
redeemed from any err6rin science or government; 
it is by the agency of truth| by obtaining knowl- 
edge. Here then, we see our duty ; the necessity of 
reading the Bible; reading religious books; at- 
tending church, and employing all the means of 
grace. Hence the propriety of the command, 
' Repent and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out.' Every sinner knows, that with the 
means of grace which have been provided, he can 
turn to God. It is but just, therefore, that we 

* James i. 21. t Heb. iv. 12. 

t ' In the style of scripture, all good moral influences are 
referred to the Spirit of God. This Spirit, the invisible ener- 
gy by which God is drawing men to goodness, is around us as 
well as within us. It does not merely operate upon the mind, 
indirectly imparting light and strength ; its power is to be felt 
in the works and providence of God, in our natural'sentiments 
of right ancl wrong, in the events of life, and in all the truths, 
which revelation makes known to us. It is to be acknowl- 
edged in whatever enlarges our conceptions of duty, raises our 
affections, gives us strength to resist temptation, or animates 
us in any good purpose. In the passage before us, our Sa- 
vior, I conceive, had particular reference to the truths and 
motives of Christianity, as the means which God was employ- 
ing to effect the moral renovation of men ; and to those di- 
rect influences upon the mind which, as we believe, accom- 
panied the reception of the christian faith.* — Prof. JVbrton* 
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should suffer the consequences of impenitence : 
that if we abuse our agency, and slight the prof- 
fered mercy, we should be miserable. This mise- 
ry will last while we continue impenitent. There 
is no way to escape it, except through the gate of 
repentance. Hence the IBible points us to the stings 
of conscience; to the •degradation of sin; to its 
shame, poverty, guilt, regret, and premature death, 
that we may be persuaded to repent. But while it 
points to these evils, evils full of terror and horror, 
it is silent respecting endless evil To the Jews, 
Christ said, * Except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish;* that is, perish by some fatal tempo- 
ral judgment, as did the Galileans whom Pilate 
destroyed, and the eighteen upon whom the tower 
in Siloam fell. In this way, they did perish; they 
experienced a temporal destruction tot their im- 
penitence. Jesus threatened the same upon Chora- 
zin, Bethsaida and Capernaum ; they were exalt- 
ed to heaven, but were to be brought down to hell, 
or temporal ruin. Ages ago this threatening was 
fulfilled; they have met a worse fate than ^dom 
and Gomorrah. O that all nations and individu- 
als could see the misery and ruin sin is sure to bring 
upon them. Then would they repent in sackcloth 
and ashes. Reader! Turn, O turn to God; for 
why will ye die?. 

* Luke ziii. 1 — 5. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

FAITH. 

The inspired writers lay great stress upon the we- 
eessity bx\A power of faith. Their language is, 
* He that cometh unto God must believe that he is' 
-^* We that have believed do enter into rest' — ^ H6 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.' 
Thus they make it the medium of coming to God, 
of obtaining rest and life. In speaking of its 
power, their language is equally explicit. They 
say, it has subdued, kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, and sustained the sinking spirit 
in the hour of death. 

The correctness of this strong language will be 
evident by considering — 

1. That faith is necessary to action. No man 
will attempt to do what he firmly believes is 
impossible. The mind is often in doubt, and it 
may stand hesitating whether it can succeed or 
not; but when it decides that it cannot, it would 
be directly contrary to our nature to make an 
attempt. Hence we must believe a thing is prac- 
ticable, before we can make an effort to do it. So 
we must believe in an object, before we can be in- 
duced to seek it. Not only so, we must believe a 
benefit will be conferred, l)y seeking it. Thus we 
read^ * He that cometh unto God must believe that 
he is; and that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him;' Thus without faith none will 
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seek God. The atheist does not seek him, because 
he does not believe in him; and the infidel does 
npt seek him,. because he does not believe him a 
rewarder of the obedient. This remark holds good 
in relation to th^ Messiah. Those who regard him 
as an impostor, will neither strive to imitate his 
example, nor obey his law ; because they have not 
faith. 

2. Faith is necessary to courage and persever* 
ance. Things are so arranged in this world, that 
disappointment and opposition, labor and fatigue, 
attend almost every pursuit. At times everything 
seems to be arrayed in arms against what we be* 
lieve to be right and just. Look at oui' nation, 
when borne down by oppression, and suffering 
under the most cruel wrongs. In this dark hour 
she had faith — faith to believe she could gain her 
independence, and hence she acted with firmness 
and courage; so that we may say with the apos- 
tle, Faith subdued the kingdom, out of weakness 
made us strong, caused us to wax valiant in fight, 
and enabled us to turn to flight the armies of the 
aliens. Suppose the faith of our country had not 
been firm ; when she saw the dificulties rise be- 
fore her like mountains, heard of the nakedness of 
her armies, their defeat in battle, and the increas- 
ing strength of the opposition, h6r courage and 
perseverance would have failed, and thus the 
enemy would have triumphed. Faith, therefore, 
is necessary to enable us to overcome difKculties, 
and to support us in the hour of darkness and 
danger. 

3. Let us consider that faith is necessary to the 
efllcacy of the great doctrines of the Bible. ' The 
truths of revelation are all matters of faith — the 
being of a God, his wisdom, love, power, justice 
and immutability; the mission, death, resurrec- 
tion and ascension of Jesus Christ;— the resurrec- 

28 
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tion and endless happiness of the world — all these 
are matters of faith ; ancL therefore, without faith, 
they could have no influence upon our hearts. 
The atheist is not melted into gratitude, softened 
and r-efined in his feelings by the love, mercy and 
kindness of God, because he does not believe in 
God. The infidel does not find his heart drawn 
out in pure afiection to Jesus, for the blessings of 
his mission, because he considers him an impostor. 
Neither is he cheered and sustained by a hope in 
immortality as he goes down to the grave, because 
he considers death an endless sleep. Thus unbe- 
lief destroys the efficacy of truth ; it makes the 
word of God of none effect. It is the office of faith 
then, to place an object before us-— to make it act 
upon our hearts — to bring it home to our feel- 
ings.* 

If faith be thus necessary, how important that a 
correct faith should prevail ; for if unbelief de- 
stroys the influence of the Gospel, a false faith 
must have the same effect, just in proportion to the 
degree of its falsity. False views are injurious in 
many respects. Consider how much scepticism is 
produced by the prevalence of error. There are 
many, who see so much absurdity, irrationality 
and vulgar superstition in what passes for religion, 
that they consider it unworthy of their attention. 
This is the case with a lar^e number of the edu- 
cated and thinking part of community. Now let 

* The infidel sneers at the importance which the . Bible 
attaches to faith. < You must believe it,' he says, * before it 
can do you good.' But is there any tiling, in this peeuliar to 
the Bible ? On what do infidel writings depend for their ef- 
ficacy ? Is it not on faith } On what do the laws of our land 
depend for their efficacy ? Suppose we disbelieved the statute 
book of our State ; could its laws and penalties restraiti us 
from crime ? What we believe becomes a teality to us. Take 
away faith, therefore, and no law, human or divine, could 
exert over us any influence. 
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the Gospel be presented in a light- which reason 
can approve ; let it be held up as a system of the 
most perfect consistency, exceeding in the perfec- 
tion of its laws, the amplen^ss of its provisions, 
the grandeur of its doctrines, land the benevolence 
of its objects, all the systems ever invented by 
men, and the church of God will arise and shake 
herself from the dust. She will call to her aid the 
talent, learning and genius of our land, and exert 
the most commanding influence throughout the 
earth. But while religion is a * motley monster of 
bigotry and superstition ; a scarecrow of shreds 
and patches, dressed up of old by philosophers and 
popes, to amuse the speculative and affright the 
ignorant, it will continue to be the butt of scorn, 
against which every unfledged witling assays his 
wanton eflbrts, and by which he is fixed an infidel 
for lifeu' 

Again. — A correct faith is necessary to render 
the gospel operative in producing love. Every 
man will walk in the name of his God. The hea- 
then adore deities that are passionate and cruel ; 
ahd hence they are passionate and cruel. The 
Jews believed in a partial God, and hence their 
bitterness towards the Gentiles. If, therefore, we 
wish to see all men live together like brethren, we 
must seek to spread that faith, which recognizes 
God as the Savior of the world. '^ 

Again.~^A correct faith is necessary to brighten 
our pathway to the grave. We are all hastening 
to the totob. The questions, Is there a world 
beyond this; what will be our condition there, 

* It is often said, our faith cannot reform, because it has no 
infinite terror to alarm. But if this objection be well founded, 
faith must work by fear, and by fear purify the heart; whereas 
the apostle says — * It works by love, and purifies the heart.* 
Hence the purifying tendency of faith rests, not on the doctrine 
of endless torture, but on the impartial love of God. 
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always press themselves upon our attention, when- 
ever we think of dying: We stnxiously inquire, 
whether we are to perish like the worm, or Whether 
there is a spring-lime, when we shall come forth 
in loveliness and glory? We ask too, whether 
we are to burn in a quenchless fire forever, or be 
the recipients of endless bliss? These questions 
are all answered in the gospel. Here shines a light 
which dispels all doubt, and banishes all, fear, and 
opens to a world the portals of endless glory. 
From before this gospel, pain, sorrow, darkness 
and death recede; and as faith brightens, she 
beholds robes of righteousness, diadems of glory, 
crowns of salvation for a ransomed world j and 
as she listens, she hears notes of praise, hymns 
of thanksgiving, resounding, and reverberating 
through the boundless arches of heaven., Come, 
christian, can you not die triumphant, in the arms 
of such a faith ? It spreads over you the broad 
wing of divine protection; it opens before you the 
way to endless glory, and it exchanges earth for 
heaven, pain for joy, death for life ! 

These views of feith will be confirmed by con- 
sidering what the Scriptures say of its fruits. 
1. It gives joy. * Believing, we rejoice with Joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.' Now there is no 
joy arising from the belief of endless suffering, or 
exposure to endless suffering. We should think it 
strange to hear a man say, Believing in endless 
wo, 1 rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. Faith then, does not embrace the doctrine 
of endless punishment. 2. It produces love to all 
men. Paul said, the life he lived as a christian, 
was according to his faith. Now he belieted in 
God as the Father of all. Hence he loved all. 
While a Jew, he believed in a partial God, and 
cherished a partial love. . 3. It produces a holy life. 
The true believer keeps himself unspotted firom 
the world. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

HOPE. 

There is no passion more common to human 
beings than hope. We see it iti the first buddings 
of the tender mind. The child is stimulated to 
duty by the hope of meeting its parent's approba- 
tion. The youth is encouraged in his studies and 
pursuits by the hope of holding an honored rank 
in community. Hope breathes courage into the 
heart of the soldier, and causes it to beat high 
with emotions of triumph as on the stormy flood, 
or death's devoted soil, he prepares /or awful 
combat. It cheers the heart of the^ traveller, as 
he rides afar on atlantic waves, or seeks his way 
through foreign lands. All in all circumstances 
are looking forward, hoping for wider influencCj 
larger possessions, or more extensive learning. 
None are without this feeling. The poet and the 
hero, the statesman and the divine all have it. 
Remove it from the world, and the fire of genius 
would go out, the lyre of the muse would be 
unstrung, and the march of improvement stop. 
Hope moves on the world of labor, art, science 
and virtue. 

But cheering and encouraging as hope is, it often 
deceives, and raises expectations which are never 
realized. At one time, we see it flattering the lover 
of wealth, with the illusive dream of perfect bliss. 
At another, it cheats, by dreams equalty deceptive, 
the devotees of fashion and pleasure, of fame and 
honor. Having the power to robe in enchanting 

28* 
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beauty whatever lies in the distance ; to ponr upon 
it the same mellow light that glitters at 'summer's 
eve' upon the far off hills, it magnifies imperfect 
blessings into the greatest good, changes human 
into divine forms, and converts the dreary waste 
into ever verdant £elds. 

But though often deceived by hope, we are never 
disposed to banish it from our bosoms. If one 
business proves unsuccessful, we try another. If 
fortune frowns to-day, we hope it will smile to- 
morrow. The family doomed to poverty's seques^ 
tered dell, and about whose impitied home want 
and misery linger, are sustained by hope, and 
borne forward on its gehtle pinions to brighter and 
better days. Hope breathes courage and patience 
into the. nation oppressed by tyranny^ and strug- 
gling for liberty. It tells how iron chains have 
been broken ; how winds and waves have avenged 
the wrongs of the innocent; how the presiding 
Divinity guards-^and defends the cause of justice; 
how the little band of freedom^s warriors have 
triumphed over the countless host, and caused the 
shattered spear to drop from their nerveless grasp. 

Thus man is always the subject of hope, led on 
by this guiding star in all his wanderings, and 
cheered by it in every season of adversity. Banish 
it from the earth, and despair would settle in 
impenetrable darkness upon the world of mind. 
Truly, therefore, has the poet said— 

* Auspicious hope ! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every wo/ 

But mail' s^hopes are not confined to this world. 
l%ey reach beyond all its pleasures, honors and 
possessions to the eternal future. There is a nat- 
ural principle within, which makes him turn his 
attention to another world. He finds nothing here 
to satisfy— nothing suited to his high and holy 
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nature. This earth is too narrow, its objects too 
transitory, its greatest blessings too mean, for his 
better nature. He, therefore, looks up to that 
world which is eternal as his final home, where 
he will have ^very want satisfied, and spend an 
eternity in the society of friends and the presence 
of his infinite Father. We know that our exist- 
ence here is short ; that generations come and go, 
just as waves succeed each other upon the bound- 
less ocean; but we cannot endure the thought 
that our end is like those restless and momentary 
waves. Our desire for eternal existence masters 
all others, and we cling to this as the supreme good. 
If we turn our attention to the gospel, we find this 
cherishing, these, instinctive hopes, and changing 
the trembling aspirations of the heart into conn- 
dent expectation. It stretches out an infinite and 
everlasting arm for our support, and opens to our 
view a state of immortal riches and ^ory, of 
which all are the destined heirs. It shows that 
the great Jehovah has made the same provision 
for our eternal, that he has' for our present wel- 
fare^ that he has not secured our temporal, and 
neglected our immortal interests; that he has not 
implanted hopes in the soul for which he has made 
no provision. » . 

This will be evident if we consider, 

I. The character of christian hope. And 

II. Its foundation. 

I. Nothing ismore distinctly taught, than that the 
inspired servafTtaNiiQ^uGpd, hoped in the salvation 
of all men. This was the hope of Paul. He a!* 
ludes to it in various places. Thus, in speaking 
of Grod's promise to bless all nations through the 
seed of Abraham, he says, * Which hope we 
have ;'^ that is, we hope, that agreeably to this 

• Heb. vi. 18— ao. 
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unchanging promise, all nations will be blessed in 
Christ. For his hope, Paul was^qalled in question 
by the Jews ;* by which we learn that-it must have 
been different from their partial hope. Like thou- 
sands at the present day, they hoped only for a few, 
whereas Paul hoped for all; he hoped that not 
only the Jews would be saved, but that the Gen^ 
tiles would be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, 
and partakers of his promise in Christ by the gos- 
pel. This hope was exceedingly obnoxious to the 
Jews, who looked upon the Gentiles as outcasts 
from mercy. Hence their opposition to Paul. 

That we are right as it regards the character of 
hope, is evident from its cause. This is the abun- 
dant mercy of God, and the resurrection of Christ.^ 
Now God's mercy is universal ; so that it can be- 
get no partial hope. The reason that leads us to hope 
for ourselves, leads us to hope for the world. This 
agrees with the resurrection of Christ. He died 
for the offences of all, and rose for their justifi- 
cation; and hence his resurrection begets a hope 
for all. This reasoning is confirmed by its joy ml 
effects. True hope gives a perfect fulness of joy ; 
a joy that is unspeakable and full of glory ; and, 
therefore, it must embrace all, and give us the as- 
surance of their final happiness. Hence we may 
well say — * God hath given us everlasting consola- 
tion, and good hope through grace.' 

II. What is the foundation of hope f We an- 
swer, it can be nothing connected with human 
merit or faithfulness ; because it is said to be sure 
and steadfast Man is frail, sinful and changeable. 
To-day he may be meek and penitent ; to-morrow 
proud and sinful. To be sure and steadfast, there- 
fore, hope must have its foundation in God. ^ He 
is not man, that he should lie, nor the son of man 

♦ Acts xxiii. 6 ; xxiv, 10 ; xxyl «. t 1 Peter i. 8. 
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that he should repent.' Thus while man is un- 
stable, God is eternally the same ; and if hope be 
founded in him, we are like the vessel with its an- 
chor within the pier head, riding out the storm in 
safety, though the heavens be wrapt in darkness, 
and wave rises upon wave like mountain upon 
mountain ; but if it be founded on human merit, 
we are like the captain at sea, who throws his an- 
chor into the hold of his vessel, and calls upon his 
crew to dismiss their fears, when they are the 
mere sport of winds and waves. And yet, when 
christians talk of getting a hope, they mean they 
get that virtue and faith which will carry them to 
heaven ! Thus they hope in themselves ! How 
different from the Apostle. His anchor was cast 
within the vail, like the ship that throws her an- 
chor within the pier head. 

To see the correctness of the foregoing views, we 
have only to consider what the Apostle says re- 
specting God's promise. ' Wherein God, willing 
more abundantly to show unto the heirs of pro- 
mise, the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it 
by an oath; that by two immutable things, in 
which it was impossible for God to lie, we might 
have a strong consolation, who have fled for re- 
fuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us.'* 
Here the Apostle speaks of the immutability of 
God's counsel. This refers to the plan which he 
formed before the birth of time. That plan was 
dictated by infinite goodness, and formed by infi- 
nite wisdom. Hence, it must embrace the inter- 
ests of all men, and being immutable, it must result 
in their eternal salvation. But God condescended 
to do more than merely to reveal this plan; he 
promised with an oath to carry it into complete 
execution. In making the oath, he swore by 

• Heb. vi. 17. 18. 
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nothing temporal ; but he swore by himself, and 
thus pledged all his attributes for the fulfilment of 
his promise. Here then is the foundation of hope. 
God's plan to save all ; his promise to save all ; 
and his oath which pledges all his attributes. 
The ease could not be stronger than it is made by 
the Apostle. Every figure used shows the infinity, 
eternity and immutability of the foundation. The 
ocean has been referred to as a striking figure of 
the eternity and infinity of God. Who, it has been 
asked, can stand upon its solitary shore, hear its sur- 
ges beat, uttering such grand and inimitable sym- 
phonies as are fit for the audience of clif& and 
skies ; and have their minds fly back to the time, 
when, though we were not, and our fathers were 
not, these surges were yet beating, incessantly 
beating, making the same wild music, and heard 
alone by the overhanging cliflSs, and the overarch- 
ing skies, without regarding it as a striking per- 
sonification of eternity ? But God swore not by 
the ocean ; he swore by that which will abide 
when the ocean shall cease to be ; when its chSa 
shall crumble to dust, and the skies be folded up 
like a vesture ; he swore by himself. Thus the 
foundation of hope is broad as the universe and 
fixed as the eternal throne ; it is built entirely on 
that plan of free and unlimited grace, by which 
a world is to be saved with an endless salvation. 
To obtain a hope, therefore, is to be made acquain- 
ted with this plan, and l6arn the evidences of 
universal happiness. 
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CHAPTER XXlII. 

CHRISTIAN LOVE. 

Having proved that love to God and love to our 
fellow beings, is the great requisition of the divine 
law ; that nothing but love can fulfil it, and that 
to bring all men into the enjoyment of love, is the 
end of all the divine dealings and purposes,* we 
shall not detain the reader long in speaking of 
christian love. True, a volume would not ex- 
haust what we should be glad to say on this great 
subject; but our limits require the utmost brevity. 
That God is a being worthy the supreme love of 
all his X5reatures, has been fully proved in the fore- 
going pages. He is our infinite Father and 
Friend ; and in all things he has sought the high- 
est happiness of his children. All mankind are 
brethren ; and being mutually dependent, having 
the same interests, and following the same pur* 
suits, it is of the utmost importance that they 
should love each other. Hence the stress laid 
upon christian love; it is the end of the law; and 
did it universally prevail, all men would be obe- 
dient to God. To be satisfied of this, let us con- 
sider, 

1. That love assiniilates us to God and each 
other. * God is love, and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.' * Beloved, let 
us love one another ; for love is of God ; and every 
one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God.* 
All will a-cknowledge this power of love to unite 

* See chap. vi. p. 98. 
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US to God and each other. Visit the family where 
it reigns in all hearts, and you will see all bound 
together ; their feelings and wishes are all in har- 
mony. Not a note of discord is heard. *T%e 
happiness of one, is the happiness of all.' What a 
perfect contrast between such a family, and one 
where hatred reigns. There all is discord, bitter- 
ness and strife. Let a person with christian love 
in his soul, go among people of another faith, co- 
lor, language, or- country, and he will find in all 
who possess this principle, a fellow feeling, a re- 
ciprocity of spirit ; they will come together as 
brethren. Hence, if love reigned in all hearts, all 
would liye together in peace ; duelling and war 
would come to an end ; and evil in every form be 
annihilated. 

2. Love makes duty a pleasure. The poet has 
truly said— 

* We run in God's commands, 
When love directs the way. 
With willing hearts and active hands. 
Our Maker's will obey. 

Love softens all our toil. 
And makes our bondage blest ; 
The gloomy desert wears a smile, 
Whea love inspires the breast.* 

There is no tnith more evident than this. . We 
see it in the exertions made by parenta for their 
children. See them watching night after night ; 
toiling early and late, and enduring every earthly 
inconvenience for their gopd, without uttering a 
word of complaint. Now this is all the fruit of 
love. It is the same in religion. If the love of 
God reigns in the soul, it is no task to obey his 
commands. Duty is our meat and drink. We 
delight in obedience ; it is a high and holy joy. 

3. Love makes us do as we would be done by. 
Men are prone to wrong each other ; to be unjust 
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in their dealings ; to' take advantage of the igno- 
rance and inexperience of those with whom fiiey 
ttade. They are disposed also to treat those less 
favored by fortune with cold* neglect ; to look 
down upon them with pride and disdain. The 
only way to correct this evil, is by love. Implant 
love in the soul of man, and he will treat all as 
brethren ; he will seek to do good as he has oppor- 
tunity. Now the great object of the Gospel is to 
overcome this selfishness and littleness of the 
human heart, and make men act upon the noble 
principles of love. Therefore, it requires us to do 
by others, as we would they should do by us ; and 
it makes a compliance with this law, the evidence 
of discipleship. * By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.' Men have been unwilling to submit to 
this test ; and hence in every age they have sought 
to modify Christianity, so that they could be ac- 
counted christians without love. Accordingly we 
have been told, that it is not love, but subscribing 
to a creed, that makes the christian. Hence the 
wars and persecutions of the church, the horrors 
of the inquisition, and the bitterness, unkindness 
and denunciation, prevailing among the different 
christian sects. Indeed, sucTi has been the ascend- 
ency gained by the tests which the church has es- 
tablished, that at times it has been thought wrong 
to love unbelievers, and men have supposed they 
were doing God service in persecuting heretics. 
We cannot cling, therefore, with too much tena- 
city to the Savior's rule of discipleship. Nothing 
else can stop th^ work of religious persecution, or 
break down the walls of partition that divide the 
christian world. Nothing else can make honesty, 
fairness and kindness the characteristics of chris- 
tians.' * While men believe they can be christians 
by sitnply subscribing to a particular creed, or 

29 
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going through with the forms of godliness, chris- 
tians will be cruel and unkind, proud and haughty, 
treacherous and unprincipled, vindictive and bit- 
ter, the satne as those who make no pretension to 
the christian name. Christianity can do nothing 
towards making people the true disciples of Jesus, 
without the agency of love. 

4. Love is the sum of all happiness. To be 
satisfied of this, look at those under its influence. 
They sing the praises of God ; they delight in do- 
ing good; they have no wish tp engage in war or 
strife. But those filled with hatred are the re- 
verse. They curse and swear; they rage and 
fight ; they seek to injure and destroy. Now no 
person will ever seek to make others miserable ex- 
cept he is- miserable himself. Therefore, love is 
happiness, atid hatred misery. Fill the heart with 
love, and you fill it with bliss; fill it with hatred, 
and you fill it with misery. 

Here, then, we see the importance of christian 
love. Were it universal, it would not only unite 
all hearts to God, but unil^ the whole human 
race together as one family ) overconie all evil, 
and fill the world with obedience and joy.- It is 
the essence of the Gospel; and without it, what- 
ever may be our other attainments, we are as 
sounding brass, and a tinkling cynabal. God is 
love; love to all; and how can we be his follow- 
ers without loving all? 'Jesus Christ was an ema- 
nation of love in our world. He was lave living, 
breathing, speaking, acting, amongst men. His 
birth was the nativity of love, his sermons the 
words of love, his miracles the wond^s of love, 
his tears the melting of love, his crucifixion the 
agonies of love, his resurrection the triumph of 
love. Hence it was natural that love 'should be 
the cardinal virtue in the character of his follow- 
ers, and that it should be the law which regulates 
their conduct towards each other.' 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

PRAYER. 

In the time of eur Savior public praVer was always 
a part of the synagogue worship. Whenever relig- 
ious assemblies came together, prayer made a part 
of their exercises. The christians pursued thfe same 
course. When they met, they prayed, sang hymns, 
and exhorted each other. This custtjm accounts 
for the fact, that we have no express commands 
for public prayer.* There was no call for such a 
command. Public prayer was neglected in no 
place of -worship. The error was in making the 
prayers too long, and praying to be seen of men. 
Hence we find cautions against thes6 evils. We 
find also frequqnt commands for secret prayer; a 
duty which was greatly neglected. The early 
christians were a praying people, and though con- 

* It has been argrued from the silence of the New Testament 
respecting public prayer, that it is unauthorized ; and from 
Christ's reproof of the Pharisees^ that it is wrong. This 
conclusion, as we have seen, is against the custom of the early 
christians. Besides — *Our nature is social. Our religion is 
social. We associate for almost every other purpose. We 
come together to enjoy. We come together to animate our' 
patriotism and benevolence. Shall we not come together to 
pray ? We assemble to recognize our obligations as brethren 
of one family. Shall we not assemble to acknowledge our 
duties, to express our wants as dependants upon one common 
Benefactor, as children of one common Father, as aspirants 
after one ajid the same j;lory ? Shall we come together with 
one heart and not avail ourselves of one voice to signify our 
common desires and to strengthen our common wants ? if uch 
I fear that the devotional exercises of many a mind would be 
* few and far between,' were it not for the public services of 
prayer.* 
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demned by the ostentatious Pharisees, as being 
deficient in this duty, they prayed both in pubUc 
and private. But, though prayer is explicitly 
enjoined in the Bible ; though J^sus and the Apos- 
tles prayed, the question i^ often asked, 'What. is 
the use of prayer ?' 'To what purpose,' it has 
been asked, 4s homage addressed to a Being 
whose purpose is unalterably fixed; to whom our 
righteousness extendeth not; whom by no argu- 
ments we can persuade, and by no supplications 
we can mollify ? The objection would have weight 
if our religious addresses were designed to work 
any alteration on God, either by giving him infor- 
mation of what he did not know, or by exciting 
affections which he did not possess, or by inducing 
him to chapge measures which he had previously 
formed. But they are only crude and imperfect 
notions of religion which can suggest such ideas. 
The change which our devotions are intended to 
make is upon ourselves, not upon the Almighty. 
Their chief efficacy is derived from the good dis- 
positions which they raise arid cherish in the 
human soul. By pouring out pious sentiments 
and desires before God, by adoring his perfection 
and confessing our own unworthiness, by expres- 
sing our dependence on his aid, our gratitude for 
his past favors, our submission to his present will, 
our trust in his future mercy, we cultivate such 
affections as suit our place and station in the uni- 
verse, and are thereby prepared for becoming 
objects of the divine grace. Accordingly frequent 
assurances are given us in the Scripture, that the 
prayers of sincere worshippers, preferred through 
the great Mediator, shall be productive of the 
happiest effects. When they ask, they shall re- 
ceive ; when they seek, they shall find ; when they 
knock, it shall be opened to them. Prayer is 
appointed to be the channel for conveying the 
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divine grace to mankind, because the wisdom of 
Heaven saw it to be one of the most powerful 
means of improving the human heart. 

'When religious homage is considered in this 
light, as a great instrument of spiritual and moral 
improvement, all the objections which scepticism 
can form from the divine imjnutability, conclude 
with no more force against prayer, than against 
every other, mean of improvement which reason 
has suggested to man. If prayer be superfluous 
because God is unchangable, we might upon 
similar grounds conclude, that it is needless to 
labor the earth, to nourish our bodies, or to culti- 
vate our minds, because the fertility of the ground, 
the continuance of our life, and the degree of our 
understanding, depend upon an immutable Sove^- 
reign, and were from all eternity foreseen by him* 
Such absurd conclusioiis ]:eason has ever repudi- 
ated, To every plain and sound imderstandmg it 
has clearly dictated, that to explore the unknown 
purposes of heaven belongs not to us ; but that He 
who decrees the end, certainly requires the means; 
and that, in the diligent employment of all the 
means which can advance either our temporal or 
spiritual felicity, the chief exertions of human 
wisdom and human duty consist.'* 

According to the foregoing views prayer has 
an inseparable connection with our growth in 
grace and divij;xe knowledge. It is a solemn ser- 
vice incumbent on all men. Let the heads of 
families remember, that God has appointed prayer 
as one of the mediums through which he will com- 
municate his blessings. If, therefore, they desire 
his favor upon their families, they should erect a 
family altar, and lift up their petitions to God. 
If they do not feel qualified to perform this service 

* Blair's Sermons, vol. 2, p. 9S— 96. 

89* 
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extemporaneously, let them use a manual.'*^ Let 
all men pray, lifting up holy hands without wrath 
or doubting. Are any tempted, let them pray. 
Are any in affliction, let them pray. 

To be beneficial, prayer must be addressed to 
God as the Father of all. ' After this manner 
pray ye, Our Father who art in heaven.' Now 
who can bow in humble sincerity before the uni- 
versal Father, and ask his benediction, without hav- 
ing his heart expanded, and filled with love ? If the 
Pagan becomes like the god before which he bows j 
why will not the christian ? In every petition 
then, let us say, not my Father, but our Father, 
and thereby we shall be reminded, that all are our 
brethren and have a claim upon our love and aid. 
Again. — We are required first of all to pray for all. 
men. But who can do this,*and yet seek to injure 
some ? Can we pray God to bless the man we 
would wrong, and cheat, and slander } Thus, he 
tfiat prays for all, will seek the good of all. 
Again. — We are required to pray for the forgive- 
ness of our sins. ' God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner.' * Forgive us our debts.' Now who can sin- 
cerely put up such a petition, without being remind- 
ed of his sins, and resolving to be more watchful 
and faithful than he has ever been ? Again. — We 
are to acknowledge our dependence upon God. 
' Give us this day oiyr daily bread.' How apt are 
we to forget God ; and that from him comes every 
good and perfect gift. Hence the coldness of our 
hearts, and the greatness of our ingratitude. But 
prayer would keep us mindful of our infinite Bene- 
iactor, the source of all our mercies. 

Such then, is the way in which this duty must 
be performed, if we would have our souls purified, 
and our affections elevated. ' Ask and ye shall 
receive ; seek and ye shall find.' 

♦ We would recommend the Manual by Rev. M. Rayner. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SABBATH. 

According to Mpses the Sabbath was instituted 
immediately after the creation of the world. 'And 
God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it.'* 
Some, it is true, suppose that this language has no 
reference to the appointment of a Sabbath to be ob- 
served by man, but simply teaches, what God did 
on that day. Otherjj suppose that Moses spoke 
proleptically, and referred to what would be done. 
The Sabbath, it has been said, could not have been 
appointed on the seventh day of the creation, be- 
cause it is not mentioned in the patriarchal age. 
But this is no proof, for it is not mentioned from the 
time of Moses to the end of David's reign, a period 
of nearly four hundred years. Besides, the man- 
ner in which it is referred to by Moses,f while the 
Jewish people were journeying in the wilderness, 
shows, that it was not a new institution ; but one 
perfectly well known, and generally observed. 

After the resurrection of Christ, the Sabbath was 
' altered from the seventh to the first day of the 
week. The arguments for the change are these : 
1. As the seventh day was observed by the Jew- 
ish church in memory of the rest of God after 
the works of the. creation, and their deliverance 
from Pharaoh's tyranny, so the first day of the 
week has always been observed by the christian 
church in memory of Christ's resurrection.— 2. 
Christ made repeated visits to his disciples on 

* Gen. ii. 8. t Ezod. zti. 28. 
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that day. — 3. It is called the Lord's day, Rev. i. 10. 
4. On this day the Apostles were assembled, when 
the Holy Ghost came down so visibly upon them, 
to qualify them for the conversion of the world.— 6. 
On this day we find St. Paul preaching at Troas, 
when the disciples came to break bread. — 6. The 
directions the Apostles give to the christians plain- 
ly allude to their religious assemblies on the first 
day. — 7. Pliny bears witness of the first day of the 
week being kept as a festival, in honor of the re- 
surrection of Christ : and the primitive christians 
kept it in the most solemn manner.'* 

kegarding it as immaterial what day we keep, 
whether the seventh or the first, I will not detain 
the reader longer on this question, but will proceed 
to consider the reasons why one day in seven 
should be observed. 

I. It is necessary as a day of rest. Hard, un- 
ceasing toil would, in a short period, wear out the 
best constitution. All history and experience teach 
this. Those who work on from month to month 
without interruption, soon find their energies fail- 
ing. Hence, it has been justly concluded, that 
man will perform more labor in a year by resting 
one day in seven, than by devoting his whole time 
to toil. If the remark be just when applied to the 
labor of a year, how much more just is it, when 
applied to the labor of a whole life f Those there- 
fore, adopt a wrong policy, who devote the Sab- 
bath to labor. They are no richer for this ; for 
would they give their ' fiagging forces' time to re- 
cover their spring; and their * ebbing spirits' a 
chance to receive a ' new supply of sustenance and 
force,' they would retur^ to their work with more 
vigor, and pursue it with greater energy. But this 
is not all. Men are often cruel and unfeeling, and 

* Buck's Theolog. Dictionary, 
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drive the laborer far beyond his strength. How 
gracious then is the appointment which secures him 
a weekly day of rest, a day that he can call his 
own, and on which he can feel himself free. How 
welcome to the laborer is the close of the week^! 
With what pleasing emotions does he hail the 
Sabbath ! Prom this day life derives half its 
charms. Hence God says, * Six days shalt thou 
labor, and do all thy work ; but the seventh day 
is the Sabbath'* of the Lord thy God; in it 
thou shalt hot do any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, thy man servant nor thy maid 
servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that ia 
withiii thy gates.' 

H. The Sabbath was appointed as a season for 
reUgious worship. Were no day set apart, when 
the people should assemble for religious instruc- 
tion, Christianity could do but little for the world. 
To be satisfied of this, look at those places where 
the Sabbath is profaned; where the people do not 
assemble for the worship of God, and you will find 
them not only ignorant of the Gospel, but living 
in the open violation of its hoUest laws ; you will 
find them slaves to almost every species of vice. 
This is generally the character of those who de- 
spise the Sabbath. I do not say that every man 
who keeps the Sabbath holy, is a good man, nor 
that every one who profanes it is an enemy of 
every divine law ; but I say, generally, those who 
devote the Sabbath to religious worship are good 
men, while those who profane it are bad men. To 
see the amount of good done by a proper observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, we must consider — 

1. That it is a means of obtaining the most im- 
portant of all knowledge. There is no knowledge 
to be compared with a knowledge of God and his 

* The word Sabbath Bignifies reft. , 
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truth. The Sabbath being set apart for religious 
instruction, furnishes the best means for obtaining 
tfiis knowledge. Preaching, I know, is in too 
many cases, a means of shrouding the mind in 
mystery, and fastening upon it the chains of igno- 
rance, error and superstition ; but when it answers 
its design, it spreads before us the whole nature of 
God and his government; lifts up the veil that 
hides eternity from our view ; shows the wisdom, 
goodness and excellency of the divine law ; all the 
advantages of religion, and all the evils of irreli- 
gion. Thus it makes the poor and the ignorant 
wiser than all the philosophers and moralists of 
the whole heathen world. 

'2. Man has numerous errors to correct. -AH 
have gone astray, and preaching is the means by 
which they are to be reclaimed. Hence they need 
to have their vices exposed; their hearts dissected 
and laid open ; their sins numbered and held up 
for their serious consideration. Such preaching, I 
know, is not pleasing to all. Some are not satis- 
fied except a minister is prying into doctrine ; un- 
ravelling error; demolishing man-made systems, 
and diving into the depths of metaphysics. Such 
are not edified in hearing sin exposed and virtue 
enforced. * It is no use,' they say, ^ to hear such 
things; they understand all of that.' Sometimes 
men of this character become so far advanced that 
it is useless to attend church; they have learned 
out; the minister can teach them no more; and so 
they spend their Sabbaths in riding, visiting, or 
laboring. Now aside from such learned ignorance, 
the case supposes that man is only an intellectual 
being; that he has no moral and religious nature 
to cultivate; no sins to forsake; no false attach- 
ments to correct, no duties to learn — an error of 
ruinous tendency. 

3; Divine worship enables us to place a just 
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estimate on things temporal. When immersed in 
the business of the w6rld, or following its 'painted 
follies' and 'giddy pleasures,' we over-estimate 
their worth. But when engaged in Divine wor- 
ship, the ' world diminishes to its true size, and all 
its allurements, and all its pleaiSiures, and all its 
glories, and all its hopes, assume their proper 
forms and appear in their just proportions. Then 
we see how small those things are which we 
thought great, and how insignSicant when com- 
pared with those scenes and enjoyments which 
imagination cannot reach, which time cannot fur- 
nish, which infinity alone can measure, and eternity 
alone supply.' Thus we learn that things temporal 
are by" no means worthy the enduring and ardent 
attachment which we have wasted upon them; 
that things spiritual and eternal demand our love 
and hope; 'and that as we are destined to live in 
glory, when the sun shall no longer shine in his 
splendor, the moon walk in her brightness, the 
hills abide in their majesty, and the streams flow 
in their fulness,' we should seek those things which 
are above, and lay up for ourselves treasures in 
heaven. In no other way can we be inspired with 
hope, and fitted for our ' great and last change, 
when a long and dreamless slumber falleth upon 
the soul.' 

4. We shall see the necessity of the Sabbath for 
worship, when we consider, that religion doe§ not 
come on the wind, drop down from the skies, or 
grow up like Jonah's gourd in a night It is a 
plant, which has a gradual growth— first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full grown corn in the 
ear. It is a plant which requires culture ; it must 
be nourished with care; it must be watched and 
guarded, or poisonous weeds will check its growth; 
it must be watered, too, with the dews of divine 
grace. Every time th^i that the Sabbath is pro- 
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taned, this plant is chilled and retarded ia its 
growth. Hence of all people Universalists ought 
to be the most punctual in their attendance upon 
Divine worship. Did they suppose, that they coidd 
get reUgion in a brief season of excitement, or by a 
groan, a sigh, or a jerk, the case would be entirely 
different. But reUgion is not an article that can 
be picked up in a moment, or put on as a man puts 
on hia coat; it is the general state of the feelings 
and affections; it is a life of purity, love and 
meekness; and to have it, we must master our 
passions, curb our headstrong desires, and live in 
the discharge of all our social, moral and religious 
duties. 

Such are the reasons why the Sabbath was 
instituted : . it was for the rest of man, and 
his religious improvement. We can, therefore, 
say with the Savior, ' The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.' According to 
these views, all unnecessary labor on the Sabbath 
is sinful. Only work of necessity can be done. 
All vain amusements too, are sinful. Some think 
that riding, sailing, visiting, and travelling, are 
perfectly proper on this day. I have thought 
that some imagined there was a virtue in start- 
ing a journey on the Sabbath; for they gen- 
erally make it a point to start on that day. All 
this is wrong, and profaning it. We would 
not, it is true, make the day unsocial and gloomy; 
but while we would avoid the austerity and sad- 
ness of former times, we would not run into the 
opposite extremes. Every thing skotdd be avoid- 
ed on the Sabbaihj which is not necessary^ that will 
be in any manner calculated to interrupt the wor- 
ship of Gody or counteract its influence. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE lord's supper. 

Before his crucifixion, Jesus called his disciples 
together, and ate with them the Jewish passover, , 
a feast which had been observed without interrup- 
tion for fourteen hundred years. At the conclu- 
sion of this feast, he established an ordinance which 
was to succeed the passover, and be perpetuated to 
the end of time. This ordinance is called the 
Lord's Supper. It has been observed in every age 
of the church. At different times, it has been 
greatly corrupted, and grossly perverted from its 
original design. It has also, been a subject of 
much dispute. There have been long controver- 
sies respecting the kind of bread to be used, and 
the time of day when it should be observed. But 
there is no occasion for controversy here; for its 
efficacy does not depend upon the kind of bread 
used, or the hour in which it is observed. Not 
having room to trace its history, or point out its 
abuses, I shall confine my remarks to the impor- 
tance of the institution, and the qualifications of a 
communicant. 

I. Its importance. There are many ways in 
which we can learn this. 

1. We can learn it from the emblems used. 
They were bread and water. Taking the bread, 
Jesus says, 'This is my body,' or emblematical of 
my body, and will call to mind my sufferings 
and death. Now what in the christian scheme is 
more important than the death of Christ } It 
shows God's infinite and unchanging love for the 
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world, and opens the fountains of that grace by 
which all sinners are redeemed. Another emblem 
used was wine. * He took the cup, saying, this 
cup is the new testament in my blood, which is 
shed for you.' In ancient times, contracts were 
ratified by blood. With reference to this custom, 
Jesus says, ^ This is my blood of the new testa- 
ment;' that is, thi^ represents my blood by which 
the new covenant is sealed. The new covenant ! 
This embraces all the truths proclaimed by the 
Savior, and all the promises of the gospel.* Thus 
the Lord's Supper places, by appropriate emblenas, 
before the christian, all that was signified by the 
sufferings and death of Christ. Hence if it be im- 
portant to have those truths which are the sum 
and essence of Christianity kept in the mind, it is 
important to eat the Lord's Supper. 

2. We can learn the importance of the Lord's 
Supper, by considering the necessity of forms in 
religion. It has been well said, that ^ rites, or for- 
mal observances, of some kind, are, in the nature 
of things, inseparable from social religion. What 
are all our regulations and usages, our selection of 
a preacher, the appointment of our meetings on 
Sundays, our simultaneous gatherings, the pos- 
tures we assume, the order of exercises, &c.— what 
are they but forms^? There is an absurdity into 
which we may here fall thrbugh^nadvertence. 
With the laudable aim of preserving siniplicity in 
religion, some have thought it necessary to decry 
observances in general ; but the utmost they can 
do, in this respect, is> to discard the old, and adopt 
the new. Witness the Quakers. The very chan- 
nels of social intercourse are artificial forms and 
signs more or less defined. Society as inevitably 
grows up with them as men with their fleshly bodies. 

* Heb. Tiii. 
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And when we institute societies for the diffu- 
sion or promotion of religion, forms will in spite of 
us, adhere to them. The only practicable ques- 
tions are, what are the proper ones ? and to what 
intetit ought we to observe them? Now in the 
ceremony of the Lord's Supper, there is so natur- 
al a significance, and so great a simplicity, that it 
is difficult for us to conceive of objections to it ex- 
cept on the absurd ground of former abuse, or witii 
the equally absurd aim of discarding everything of 
the kind. It falls naturally into the train of usages 
in all climes and states of society; and it has so 
many affecting associations, is so connected with 
the most touching incidents in our Savior's life, 
that it can hardly fail of setting him before our 
minds with peculiar efficiency.'* 

3. The advantages arising from a public pro- 
fession of religion, show the importance of the 
Lord's Supper. Mankind are so constituted, as to 
require something to bind them to a faithful dis- 
charge of their obligations. We see this in every 
department of human society. All are bound to 
speak the truth ; yet when men ^re called into 
courts of justice, they are put under oath. All are 
bound to be good citizens, to fill with honor every 
station they consent to occupy, but when men are 
appointed to high offices of trust, they are required 
formally and soleihnly to promise that they will 
be faithful. It is so in religion. All are bound to 
love God, obey his law, and aid in the spread of 
truth and holiness ; but God, knowing man's prone- 
ness to forget his duty, has appointed various meth- 
ods to make him feel his obligations. The Lord's 
Supper is one of these methods ; and hence the 
charge — * This do in remembrance of me' — take 
upon yourselves a public profession of religion. 

* Universalist Expos, vol. 1889. 
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Bat there is another advantage. The man Mvho 
has made a public profession of his faith will nat- 
urally strive to do honor to that profession. He 
will consider what is expected of him, not only by 
his brethren, but by the world ; and will, therefore, 
seek to avoid every appearance of evil. Not only 
so— He has identified hihiself with religion — ^not 
simply with its abstract theory, but with its most 
sacred and solemn duties. Now when a man has 
once committed himself in regard to any question, 
he is not likely, without good reasons, to abandon 
his ground. So far from this, he will defend him- 
self and his cause, to the full extent of his power 
and means. Well — in setting down to the Lord's 
table, we identify ourselves with his cause; we 
own it as ours, and feel it a duty to act in its 
defence. Besides — our public profession will have 
a powerful influence on others. One exemplary 
christian will infuse his spirit into all who come 
within the sphere of his influence. Man is the 
creature of imitation; he will readily conform to 
the manners and customs of those around him; 
and when he sees others engaged in a good work, 
he will be imperceptibly led to imitate their exam- 
ple. Hence the command, * Let your light so shine 
before men, that others seeing your good works 
may glorify your Father in heaven.' It was not 
enough to believe in Christ — to be persuaded of 
the excellency' and worth of his religion; they 
must come out and confess this to the world, and 
thus aid in silencing the opposition, encouraging 
the weak, and cheering the faithful. And it is not 
enough now to believe Christianity; we must give 
the influence of our example in its favor, or we 
have done nothing. 

4. We learn the importance of the Lord's Supper, 
by the command — This do in remembrance of me. 
What is it to remember Jesus? What is it to 
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remember the fathers of our coontry, who poured 
out their life's blood on the altar of freedom and 
human good ? Is it not to call to mind what they 
were, and did, and suffered in their own persons; 
and all the blessings and advantages which have 
resulted from their toils and sacrifices 7 Well — to 
remember Jesus, is to call to mind his [q>otless life; 
his untiring devotion to the interests ofhumcmity ; 
the innumerable sacrifices he inade for the estab- 
lishment of his cause ; his examples of humility ; 
his labors as a Priest, Prophet and King; as Medi- 
ator, Redeemer and Savior. How important then 
to remember Jesus. We may forget our country, 
the home and associates of our youth, and still 
remain true christians. But if we. forget the 
Savior, we forget all; we have no model after 
which to form our character; no bright and shining 
example for our imitation ; no great and glowing 
sentiments of love and compassion to soften and 
refine our hearts; no pure and perfect laws to 
guide our footsteps ; no sublime and holy hopes, 
on which to lean in the hour of death. 

What then is more important, than an ordinance 
-which shall keep Jesus constantly fresh in the 
mind? When I consider its full import and its 
great influence, I am amazed that christians have 
been so indifferent about its observance. It is 
alike suited to the cultivated and uncultivated; the 
ruler and subject; the rich and poor. None can 
say, it is too simple and trivial for their observ- 
ance; for if they look at what is symbolically 
represented, thiey will behold truths, and events, 
the most sublime and important, ever viewed by 
the loftiest intellect of earth. Washington, the 
illustrious father of this country, was not ashamed 
to sit down at the table of the Master which he 
served; for it was his custom to avail himself of 
every opportunity which presented to celebrate the 
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death and suffering of Jesus. There are those m 
society, who think the institution is well enough 
for the illiterate, poor and aged, but so far beneath 
their notice, that they cannot come down to it ! 
Come down ! Jesus is Lord of lords; and though 
eating with him may not be a passport to the high 
seats of human honor, it can elevate to a station 
with which the world has nothing to. compare. 
Talk not, therefore, ye fancied great men, of 
coming down; cast your eye upward, and if pos- 
sible lift your mind to the elevation of the Lord's 
table. 

II. What should be the qualification of a com- 
municant? We answer — Faith in Christ, as the 
Messiah of God, and the Savior of the world. 
Throughout the whole New Testament this is the 
requisite. I know some think we must believe in 
the trinity, total depravity, and endless wo. But 
no such requisition is made in the Bible. The 
Confession of Faith among the Apostles was — ^We 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.'* This 
faith, however, must purify the heart. A dead 
faith has no value. It must also produce corres- 
ponding good works. Three things then, are 
requisite in the christian character., 1. Faith in 
Christ. 2. Penitence and love. 3. A good life. 
The man that has these is a christian, and should 
come to the Lord's table. He need not wait till he 
is perfect. If he endeavors to . do his duty ; to 
imitate his Savior, he should come. The virtues 
of a christian are justice, kindness, temperance, 
love and truth. The man, therefore, that seeks 
through the aid of faith, to be exemplary in his 
conduct, and just in his dealings, should eat with 
his Lord. 

♦ Acts viii. 37; xvi. 81. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

TENDENCY OF UNIVERSALISM. 

For any system of religion, to be successful in re- 
straining its belieyers from sin, and cherishing the 
growth of virtue, it must be statedly and faithful- 
ly preached, and aided by the appointed means of 
divine grace. No abstract theory can have much 
influence without the aid of the Sabbath ; public 
worship, and all the institutions of the Gospel. 
Attaching, therefore, as Universalism does, the 
same importance to these means of grace, that is, 
attached to them by any other system, it in this 
respect stands on u level with them.- The ques- 
tion, therefore, which claims our attention, is, 
Does Universalism contain those doctrines which 
have power to save, and sanctify .^ Can it, if faith- 
fully preached, and aided by all the institutions of 
religion, reform the sinner, and make him a de- 
voted christian } To answer this question, let us 
turn to the Gospel, and consider — 

I. In what its power did not consist. And 

II. In what it did consist. 

1. It did not consist in propitiatory worship. 
There ^xe two kinds of worship in the world. One 
is designed to avert the anger and obtain the favor 
of the being adored ; the other to enlighten the un- 
derstanding, elevate the affections and rectify the 
life of the worshiper. All heathen worship is pro- 
pitiatory. Whenever idolaters bow before their 
gods, it is to change their wrath into mercy. 
They pay little or no adoration to their friendly 
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deities, giving as a reason that they will not in- 
jure them; and the evil ones, they ^ay, may be 
prevented from doing so by attention and devotion. 
Now the worship of a large part of Christendom 
is propitiatory, performed to gain the favor of an 
incensed God. Once, it is said, let the idea uni- 
versally prevail, that God is the friend of all, and 
worship would cease throughout the whole world. 
But here the question arises, why heathenism 
was so powerless, so utterly unable to save, if 
the virtue of the Gospel consist in propitiatory 
worship ? Whv was it so infinitely surpassed by 
the religion of Jesus 1 According to the common 
opinion, they bear an exact resemblance in their 
nature ; and yet one ruins while the other saves ! 
Say not that the ineflSciency of heathenism was 
owing to its idols ; for they were far more terrible 
than is the God of the christian ; and the heathen 
were much more solicitous to avert the anger of 
their divinities, than is the christian to avert the 
anger of his divinity. The great defect, then, was 
in the nature of the worship ; — their prayers, and 
sacrifices, and penances were all in vain, and had 
no power to render them h6ly, chaste and up- 
right, because directed to a wrong purpose, — de- 
signed to change the gods instead of them ; they 
were as useless as the labors of him who should 
seek a rich harvest by sacrificing to the sun. 

2. The power of the Gospel did not consist in 
mjfftery. Many christians fear nothing so much 
as reason in matters of religion. They imagine if 
the Gospel is made plain, and suited to the com- 
prehension, it will lose its influence^ and man will 
cease to respect and obey it. Hence we have the 
mystery of the trinity, of transubstantiation, of 
vicarious atonement, of miraculous conversion, of 
election and reprobation and of endless misery. 
Everything in religicm is veiled in mystery, and 
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doctrines are held sacred just in proportion to the 
inability of the people to explain them. But if 
the power pf the Gospel consists in this, why was 
heathenism so ineffectual — yea, so pernicious in 
its tendency ? ' Every maxim of morality, every 
tenet of theology, every dogma of philosophy was 
wrapt up in a veil of allegory and mysticism.' 
And yet, with all the darkness in which it was 
shrouded, instead of regenerating and sanctifying 
the soul, it corrupted and degraded it. Mystery, 
therefore, did not give the Gospel its success. 

3. Its power did not consist in endless punish- 
ment. Perhaps no class of people on earth hjave 
dealt more in the terrors of hell, than the heathen. 
They have relied exclusively on these to enforce 
all the duties of their religion. Not only hjkve 
spiritual teachers dealt out the thunders of infinite 
wrath, but rulers and administrators of the law. 
The following description, by a christian poet, is 
perfectly applicable to the heathen helL 

* And fur aft sight could pierce, 



Or down descend in caves of hopeless depth. 

Through all that dungeon of unfading fire, 

I saw most miserable beings walk. 

Burning continually, yet unconsumed ; 

For ever wasting, yet enduring still ; 

Dying perpetually, yet never dead. 

Some wandered lonely in the desert flames. 

And some in fell encounter fiercely met. 

With curses loud, and brasphemies, that made 

The cheelf of Darkness pale ; and as they fought. 

And cursed, and gnashed their teeth, and wished to die. 

Their hollow eyes did utter streams of wo. 

And there were groans that ended not, and sighs 

That always sighed, and tears that ever wept. 

And ever fell, but not in Mercy's sight.' 

Nothing qould be more terrific than the heathen 
representation of hell. Its machinery, the nature 
of its torture, the intensity of its punishments were 
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fall of horror. And as in imagination it was con^ 
stantly open, and its fires perpetually burning, it 
must have restrained the sinner, if endless punish* 
ment has power to restrain. Consequently the 
success of the Gospel was not owing to the eter- 
nity of suflfering. 

4. The power of the Gospel did not consist in 
human learning. The Oreeks were wise in the 
wisdom of this world. They were renowned for 
their philosophy; the purity of their language, 
and the graces of their elocution. They had been 
favored with eminent instructors, and * their re- 
Ugion had been lighted up with the rare lustre of 
Zoroaster, Pythagoras and ^crates.' But still it 
was powerless. Not all the beauty of language, 
nor the fascinations of oratory, nor the discoveries 
of philosophy, could enable it to regenerate the 
heart. Let me not be misunderstood. I am not 
opposed to human learning ; nor do I believe that 
truth loses any of its power from being connected 
with it. On the contrary, I know that learning 
enables us to present truth in its best and most 
forcible light ; to bring out in the clearest and full- 
est manner all its excellences and glories. I would 
have men thoroughly educated. I rejoice in every 
seminary that is established, and college that is 
endowed. And I should rejoice yet more to see 
schools rising up among us, to prepare young men 
for the ministry, and which should send forth 
those able to do justice to our most excfellent and 
holy religion. But while I hold learning thus im- 
portant, I do not believe it is the power of God 
unto salvation. The thirsty man needs something 
more than a golden pitcher, and the hungry man 
something more than a table loaded with massive 
plate. Whenever I listen to preaching that is 
graceful and literary; but destitute of the great 
doctrines of redemption ; I feel like a man who 
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has a splendid house, and splendid furniture, but 
is dying for food. I think of a^ being made from 
the dry bones in the vision of Ezeklel ; and I al- 
most instinctively exclaim, let the spirit of truth 
breathe upon it, that it may have life. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that that preaching is power- 
less and unsatisfactory, which gives you no defi- 
nite views of God, or his government, or the des- 
tiny of his creation ; and which reminds you of a 
man upon the boundless ocean, without chart or 
compass, unable to find his desired port, daily 
changing his course, but never coming nearer 
home. Learning, then, is not to be substituted for 
Gospel; nor to be used as the great means of 
working out man's salvation; but it is to be em- 
ployed in presenting the Gospel in its most favor- 
able and powerful light. ^ Thus we see in what 
the power of the Gospel did not consist. We 
will, therefore, proceed to show, 

II. In what it did consist. 

1. It consisted in the love of God. To this love 
the inspired writers always appeal, in their efforts 
to advance the caluse of virtue. Their language 
is, 'O that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness.' It is the goodness of God that leadeth 
men to repentance. ' Beloved, if God so loved us, 
we ought also to love one another.' To attempt 
this^reat work by any other means, is like shut- 
ting out the sun from our land, and substituting 
the light and warmth of artificial fires. And yet 
men have generally gone upon this principle, in 
their efforts to reform the wicked. They have 
veiled Deity in robes of vengeance, and sought to 
save the soul by the fires of wrath. But this is 
against the whole scheme of redemption ; for the 
character, which God has made to stand most vis- 
ibly out in this mighty plan, is love — free, un- 
bought, unmerited, eternal love. He saw this to 
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be the only method by which he could gain the 
human heart. Hence he calls himself our Father ; 
speaks of his great love wherewith he loved us, 
when we were dead in trespasses and sins ; and 
assures us, that the brightest examples of human 
love are faint emblems of his goodness and grace. 

Now why should Deity adopt this method to 
reform the most abandoned, if there be not an om- 
nipotent influence in love — an influence which 
restores when all other means have failed— which 
is adapted to all characters and conditions ? 

The experience of Howard, the great philan- 
thropist, shows that we are right. His labors were 
among the outcasts of society ; among, not only 
the ignorant, but those hardened by repeated crimes 
and stained by every moral pollution. After trav- 
elling through Europe, and descending into every 
prison house, and becoming familiar with men in 
all the stages of depravity, he gives it as the fruit 
of his experience, that the most hardened criminals 
are not unreclaimable. Treat them, he says, with 
tenderness, show them that you have humanity, and 
without relaxing a single iota from the steadiness 
of a calm and resolute discipline, you will make 
them feel the workings of those powers, which give 
man his dignity and moral worth ; which are the 
springs of his best and noblest actions. Our own 
experience proves this doctrine. When do our 
bosoms beat with such lively emotions as when 
the subjects of undeserved kindness : or the recipi- 
ents of that pity which weeps over the unfortunate 
and afllicted; and that charity which like a guar- 
dian angel visits the home of poverty and wretch- 
edness; watches at the couch of sickness, and 
which remains by the humble suflferer to soothe 
and conqifort, till his eyes are closed in death.? 
Thus love makes the gospel the power of God 
unto salvation ; for love only can awaken love. 
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2. The power of the gospel consists in the doc- 
trine of a common brotherhood. One of the great- 
est and most common errors of the world, is that 
of teaching a natural distinction among men, divid- 
ing the race into separate parties, representing 
those of another nation as having no claim upon 
our love, and being lawful subjects for oppression. 
We find this error running through all religions 
but the religion of Christ. See the narrow feelings 
of the Jew, and his contempt of all who reject 
Judaism. It is the same with the Mahomedan 
and the Pagan. The reason is — their religions 
do not recognize the fact, that all men are breth- 
ren ; do not enforce the duty of loving all men, 
without regard to country or faith ; of loving all 
because the children of a common parent. The 
love which they awaken is strong and ardent ; one 
willing to fight; to encounter peril ; to endure hard- 
ships ; to sacrifice even life itself, for the good of a 
brother. But it is only a party love — a love for man 
because he is my countryman, a believer in my 
creed. 

Now this narrow love is the same which existed 
in the days of Jesus ; and had he been a Jew or a 
Pagan, it would have embraced him with the 
warmest cordiality ; and instead of crowning him 
with thorns, nailing him to the cross, mocking and 
deriding him, it would have deified him; and 
arnied itself with swords and weapons of death 
against all who refused to bow in adoration before 
him. The same love is in existence now. You 
can see throughout all Christendom its enclosures; 
its high walls of partition ; its badges of distinction. 
A partial religion can awaken no other love ; it has 
not power to create an aflfection for those not in- 
cluded in its plans of grace. Heince the animosity 
and bitterness and want of fellowship among 
christians; and hence they have hated those for 
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whom Jesus died ! Now the gospel is as far fr6in 
this as the east is from the west. This knows 
nothing of names, sects or nations; it breaks 
oyer the narrow enclosures of country and party, 
and ^stretches across the whole wide, plain of 
humanity.' It wakes up a love for man as man ; 
a love which stops not to ask whether the 
bleeding sufferer is sound in ofnnion; which 
waits not before giving shelter to the weary trav- 
eller, to learn his country or kindred. It is enough 
for it to know that a man is bleeding and suffering; 
that a human being desires shelter firom the pitiless 
storm. There is nothing in the gospel more pow- 
erful ; and as I see it going forward in the earth, 
I behold thrones of despotism falling, partition 
walls crumbling, the poor and degraded rising from 
iheir oppression, and the human race living to- 
gether as one family in the enjoyment of light, 
liberty and peace. 

3. The power of the gospel consists in the nature 
of its punishment. Before the promulgation of 
Christianity mankind went upon the principle, that 
the severer and more terrible the punishment, the 
greater its beneficial tendency. This was the case, 
not only with religionists, but legislators, who 
framed their laws upon the same principle. Such 
is now the opinion of all who say partialism has a 
better effect than Universalism, because its punish- 
ment is greater. But to see the error of this, you 
have only to consider the brutalizing effect of cruel 
laws. Suppose the penalty of our laws, instead of 
being proportioned to the magnitude of offences, 
were as great as they could be made; what would 
be the result? How long before the most kind 
and tender among us, would be ripe for deeds of 
bloodi^ed and horror? There is nothing that 
hardens the heart like familiarity with scenes of 
cruelty and oppression ; gind that drives to desper- 
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BXkin like unjust and unholy laws. This great 
truth is now felt and acknowledged by our legisla- 
tors. Hence justice is taking the place of cruelty, 
and mercy of severity. Cruelty has in many 
^ places been driven from the halls of legislation, 
from the walls of the prison, and from our schools 
of learning. Would to God it could be driven 
from the pulpit, from the church of Christ, and the 
schools of the prophets. But religionists still cling 
to the rod of vengeance, and seek to perpetuate 
the reign of terror. They still say, the greater the 
punishment, the better its influence. Hence we 
find them setting forth, by every variety of figure, 
their views of endless misery, thinking the more 
terrible they can make it, the more good it will do. 
But this cannot awaken a single emotion of ten* 
demess, nor touch a single chord of love. There 
is nothing but evil in such terror. Besides making 
the heart hard and unfeeling, it veils Deity in the 
darkest robes of superstition, and renders him an 
object which we * could not love if we would, and 
should not if we could.' Such punishment is 
neither rational nor consistent ; it is food for the 
hypochondriac and the maniac. The moment 
reason forsakes her throne, the mind dwells upon 
infinite torture, or the unheard of treachery of 
friends, or calamities which are unknown in the 
annals of time, or some evil in its nature impossible. 
Now why is this, if the doctrine be the dictate 
of reason and goodness; if it do not deserve to 
be classed among the fictions of a disturbed imagi- 
nation? How different is the punishment of the 
Gospel. Mercy and goodness stand out in the 
boldest letters upon the gates of divine justice. 
Thus it restrains, humbles and reforms the sinner. 
4. The power of the Gospel consists in the doc- 
trine of life and immortality. The riches of 
heaven, as set forth by the inspired writers, are 
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the most excellent which mfinite wisdom ind 
goodness could provide. They consist in a city 
whose builder and maker is God ; and in an inex^ 
haustible supply of those mercies and provisions 
which shall eternally satisfy the wants of a re- 
deemed universe. Now who can realize, that 
through the grace of God, he is the heir of such 
blessing, and not have his heart filled with grati- 
tude ? Would not your heart* swell with thankful- 
ness toward the man who should make you the 
heir of an immense estate ? But what are all the 
riches of earth, compared with those of heaven ? 
Thus the Gospel makes us grateful. Well — ^if the 
heart be grateful, it will not be groveling in the 
ways of sin, but it will as certainly rise as every- 
thing will seek its level. Gratitude 

< Inclines us up to God and heayen. 

By law of sweet compulsion, strong and sure. 

As gravitation the larger orb 

The less attracts, through matter's whole domain.' 

Great occasions, it has been said, make great 
men ; — ^and we may say, great and good doctrines 
make great and good men. What doctrine there- 
fore, can so elevate and dignify as that of endless 
life ? It exalts man above everything sinful and 
degrading; gives him an angel's thoughts, an 
angel's associations, and an angel's dignity. Des- 
tined to heaven, he turns away from everything 
opposed to its spirit, its glory, its songs of praise, 
its crowns of rejoicing. And when his enraptured 
soul thinks of the immensity of its prospects ; the 
glory, honor and immortality which await it, 
emotions such as the spirits of the just feel, lift it 
up into holy communion with God. O blessed 
doctrine this ! Mightier, far mightier than all the 
^wers of earth ; and dearer, in&iitely dearer than 
all its treasuresr 
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